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Preface 


This Guide has been prepared by the Central Youth Employment 
Executive (Ministry of Labour) It is intended to help young 
people and those who advise them in their choice of a career in 
the professions, industry or commerce and to provide information 
of interest to them, their parents and teachers. 

A recurring difficulty with all careers publications is that certain 
particulars get out of date; for example, educational requirements, 
examinations regulations or professional qualifications are revised 
from time to time. In order to get over this difficulty two editions 
of this Guide have been prepared—a loose-leafed edition to which 
amendments are issued as occasion requires and a bound edition 
which is re-printed periodically to incorporate the amendments 
issued to the loose-leafed edition in the interim. 

The loose-leafed edition is intended primarily for use by those 
who advise young people about their careers and who need an 
up-to-date reference handbook of careers information. By com- 
pleting the necessary order form provided in this edition purchasers 
will be supplied direct by H.M. Stationery Office with the 
amendments and will thus always be assured of having up-to-date 
information available. 

The Guide aims only at summarising the basic information about 
each individual career; it does not attempt to go into descriptive 
detail. The first step for someone whose interests turn towards any 
particular career, and who finds from this book that the idea is a 
possible one, is to obtain more detailed information and advice. 


Advice by Interview 

A great deal of help may be obtained from officers whose 
responsibilty it is to give vocational guidance or careers information. 
For boys and girls under 18 (or over 18 and still at school) advice 
on what is likely to be the most suitable career and, if necessary, 
assistance in obtaining employment may be obtained from Youth 
Employment Officers or Careers Advisory Officers of the Youth 
Employment Service in co-operation with careers masters and 
mistresses. University students may obtain advice from their 
University Appointments Boards. 

For those aged 18 or over and no longer at school, advice about 
professional, administrative, managerial or executive careers is 
given at a number of Employment Exchanges in the larger towns 
throughout the country. The nearest local office of the Ministry 
of Labour can give the address of the most convenient Employment 
Exchange which can give this advice. 


Published Information 

The booklets in the “Choice of Careers” series, which are written 
primarily for boys and girls still at school, and published by H.M, 
Stationery Office, also provide additional information and advice, 
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No. 1 in the series, “‘Choosing your Career", sets out some of the 
basic questions involved in deciding on a suitable career and is 
recommended as a useful starting point for young people who are 
addressing themselves to this problem for the first time in their 
lives. It includes sections describing the different types or groups of 
occupations—work in offices, work with people, work out of 
doors, professional, technical and artistic work. It also explains 
different levels of entry and methods of training and outlines what 
different occupations have to offer. The other booklets in the 
series deal with different occupations or industries. They give 
particulars of the personal qualities required, pre-entry qualifica- 
tions, methods of entry and training and some indication of pay 
and prospects; a fairly full description of the day-to-day work of 
each occupation is included, usually with illustrations. References 
to appropriate booklets are given in the Various sections of the 
Guide and a list of all the booklets in the series is given at the end 
of this book. 

Further information and advice may also be obtained from the 
various industrial and professional organisations, many of whom 
issue their own careers pamphlets and handbooks. Addresses of 
these organisations are given in the relevant sections of the Guide. 


Educational and Professional Qualifications and Training 


All the professions and services mentioned in this Guide require 
certain educational and professional qualifications. Young people 
considering a particular career should make sure at an early stage 
what subjects have to be studied and what examinations need to 
be passed in order to obtain these qualifications. Further education 
is becoming more and more important to young people leaving 
school at whatever age and a wide range of facilities is being 
provided to suit individual requirements and the needs of industry 
and commerce. Brief details of appropriate courses at universities 
and colleges of further education—full-time, “sandwich” and part- 
time— and of the examinations and qualifications to aim at are 
given in this Guide but more detailed information may be obtained 
from the appropriate universities and col 


i E sitie leges and from the 
industrial or professional organisations concerned. 


Cost of Training 


The cost of training courses and examination 
with in this Guide as the details vary so much 
be obtained from the universities, colleges and examining bodies 
concerned. Now-a-days many employing organisations assist with 
the cost of training, and grants and Scholarships may be awarded 
by local education authorities and other bodies. Information on 
these matters may be obtained from local education authorities, 
careers masters and mistresses, youth employment officers and 
personnel managers as well as from the industrial and professional 
organisations concerned, 


fees is not fully dealt 
but particulars may 
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Accountant 


1. Summary of Work 

In addition to engaging in public practice professional accountants 
are employed by commercial and industrial organisations, govern- 
ment departments, local authorities and public boards and corpora- 
tions. The work of the accountant in public practice includes 
auditing, analysing, verifying and interpretation of accounts of 
companies and other bodies, giving advice on organisation and 
methods and on taxation and other financial matters, executorship 
and duties in connection with liquidations, etc. The accountant 
employed in commerce and industry is responsible for the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of financial records and internal auditing, 
also he may often be called upon to advise his company on 
financial policy. Accountants in the public service perform broadly 
similar duties to their counterparts in commerce and industry. 


Although the work and qualifications of the cost and works 
accountant are, for convenience, dealt with separately in this Guide 
cost accounting is nevertheless a normal part of the professional 
activities of an accountant who may later specialise in it. Manage- 
ment accounting is an expression commonly used to mean the 
application of accounting skill to problems of management and, by 
means of cost accounting, budgetary control and other develop- 
ments in the use of accounting techniques, the management of a 
business is presented with accounting information to assist it both 
in the formulation of policy and in the day-to-day control of 


business. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


The prospective accountant must be of a good standard of 
intelligence and education and have the capacity and perseverance 
necessary to study for professional examinations. He should have 
the ability to work at figures with ease and accuracy but advanced 
mathematical knowledge is not required. An analytical mind 
capable of grasping facts quickly and appreciating their significance 
together with a capacity for painstaking attention to detail is 
needed, The accountant should also be able to express himself 
clearly in writing and in speech. 

There are several professional bodies conducting examinations 
and they each require candidates to have reached certain academic 
standards before entry upon professional studies. The require- 


ments are as follows: 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 

(for exemption from the Preliminary examination) 
The General Certificate of Education with passes, including | 
English language and mathematics, in one of the following 
combinations: 
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` (1) Five passes at Ordinary level at one sitting; 
(2) Six passes at Ordinary level at two sittings; 
(3) Five passes, including one at Advanced level, at two 
sittings; 
(4) Six HM including one at Advanced level, at three 
sittings; i 
(5) Three passes, including two at Advanced level, at any 
number of sittings. 4 
Preliminary qualification can also be established through passes 
in the Scottish Certificate of Education. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland 

(as a preliminary qualification for apprenticeship) 
The Scottish Certificate of Education with passes from a specified 
list of subjects, including in each case English, a language other 
than English and mathematics, in one of the following com- 
binations: 

(1) Higher grade English together with six other subjects on 
the Ordinary grade, all seven passes being obtained at not 
more than three sittings; 

(2) Two Higher grade passes (one of which must be English 
or a language other than English), obtained at one sitting 
together with three other passes on the Ordinary grade, all 


two sittings. 


Preliminary qualification can also be established through passes 
in a General Certificate of Education examination. 


The Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants 
(for exemption from the Preliminary examination) 
The General Certificate of Education including passes in an 
English subject and mathematics, in one of the following 
combinations: 
(1) Five passes at Ordinary level; 
(2) Four passes including one at Advanced level; 
(3) Three passes including two at Advanced level. 
The Scottish Certificate of Education with passes in English and 
mathematics in one of the following combinations: 
(1) Five passes on the Ordinary grade; 
(2) Two Higher grade and two Ordinary grade passes; 
(3) Three Higher grade passes. 


The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
(preliminary qualifications required of candidates for the 
Intermediate examination) 
The General Certificate of Education includi 
English subject and mathematics either in 
Ordinary level or in three subjects at Ordina 
subject which must be an English Subject o; 
Advanced level. 


Dg passes in an 
five subjects at 
ty level and one 
T mathematics at 


The Scottish Certificate of Education with passes in five subjects 

on the Ordinary grade, including English and mathematics, or 

one Higher grade and three Ordinary grade passes including 

English and mathematics, one of which must be on the Higher 

grade. Arithmetic is not accepted in lieu of mathematics. 

Graduates may be granted exemption from all or part of the 
Intermediate examinations of the professional bodies depending 
upon the subjects studied during their degree courses. 


3. Training 

This normally consists of about five years’ practical experience in 
an accountant’s office together with study for the examinations of 
one of the professional bodies. University graduates may have 
the period of practical training reduced by two years. Study is 
usually part-time except for part of the course for the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland. 

There is a special scheme agreed between the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales and the Association 
of Certified and Corporate Accountants on the one hand and most 
universities and university colleges on the other, whereby it is 
possible to acquire within the period of 53 years, both a university 
degree and a professional qualification; 3 years’ practical experience 
is coupled with 2} years’ studying for an “approved” degree. 
Separate but similar arrangements relate to the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland. 

For membership of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales the practical experience must be obtained by 
service as an articled clerk with a member of the Institute practising 
in the United Kingdom. 

For membership of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland practical experience must be obtained by means of 
apprenticeship to a member of the Institute practising in the 
United Kingdom. In the case of this Institute the studies must 
include a full academic year (nine months) on a full-time basis at 
a Scottish university or approved place of study in London. 

For membership of the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants five years’ practical experience in approved account- 
ancy employment with an accountant in practice or with a com- 
mercial or industrial organisation is required. This practical 
experience need not be under articles. Students who have obtained 
at least two passes at Advanced level in the General Certificate 
of Education following two years in the sixth form at school will 
have the required period of practical experience reduced to four 

ears. 
4 Normally, every student is expected to be engaged on full-time 
accountancy work and to study in his own time, but Students 
preparing for the Intermediate examination may, as an alternative 
undertake a two-year course of full-time study at a college of 
commerce or technical college. Once the student has Passed th 
Intermediate examination he is required to obtain suitable emplo e 
ment before proceeding to the Final examination. The period of 
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full-time study does not, however, count as part of his period of 
practical training required for admission to membership. T 
Entry to the examinations held by the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants is limited to those employed in the 
finance departments of local or public authorities in the United 
Kingdom. E ; 

Very few accountants charge a premium for accepting an articled 
pupil and a small progressive salary is usually paid during training. 
Apprentices in Scotland studying for the examination of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland are eligible to be 
considered for Students' Allowances for their period of full-time 
study. (Apprentices in England and Wales studying for the 
examination of this Institute may in certain circumstances be 
granted awards by their local education authorities.) The Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland runs its own tutorial classes 
the fees for which, including text books, amount to about £90. The 
cost of correspondence courses for the examinations of the 
professional bodies, including text books, is about £60. Many 
commercial and technical colleges run by local authorities also 
provide courses at a cost of about one guinea a year per subject 
but these may not always provide full preparation for the 
professional examinations. 

Examination fees charged by the professional bodies vary but 
range from about £11 to 19 guineas, in total. Some bodies charge 
a small fee for registration and upon election as a member there 
is usually an entrance fee of from £4 4s. to £10 10s. The entrance 
fee for the Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland is 40 
guineas and the fee for registration of an indenture with this 
Institute is 10 guineas. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
There is a constant demand for qualified accountants in many fields 
and qualification as an accountant provides excellent training for 
business. For the qualified accountant with the right personal 
qualities there are good prospects of rising to an executive position. 
Qualified men may commence at £900-£1,000 per annum, and 
salaries for senior staff may rise to over £3,000 per annum. A 
successful accountant in public practice or one holding a senior 
appointment in commerce or industry can earn substantially more. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 
Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland, 
27 Queen Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


The Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants, 
22 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
1 Buckingham Place, London, S.W.1. 


The Accountant: Choice of Careers booklet No, 59, 
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Actuary 


1. Summary of Work 

Actuaries are almost always engaged in work which involves 
financial aspects. Their main work lies in the application of the 
mathematical theory of probability, often in conjunction with 
compound interest, to a wide variety of practical problems. Many 
actuarial problems call for the employment of statistical methods 
and accordingly actuaries are practical statisticians, though not 
necessarily mathematical statisticians. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The actuary needs a sound practical outlook, a probing mind and 
a liking and aptitude for mathematics. He should have the ability 
to interpret and to express clearly and accurately the results 
obtained by mathematical and statistical analyses. 

Entry into the profession can be made either on leaving school 
or after having obtained a university degree, preferably with 
honours in mathematics, statistics or economics. There are two 
examining actuarial bodies in the United Kingdom, the Institute 
of Actuaries in England and the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 
Each holds examinations and grants professional qualifications 
(F.LA. or F.F.A., respectively). 

The minimum standard set by the Institute of Actuaries for 
admission to its Preliminary Examination in Mathematics is a pass 
at Advanced level in the General Certificate of Education in a 
mathematical subject (which could, for example, be physics) and 
passes at Ordinary level in four other subjects of which one must 
be English language or English literature. A candidate with a pass 
at Advanced level in specific mathematical papers may be 
granted partial exemption from the Preliminary Examination in 
Mathematics; exemption from the whole of this Examination may 
be granted to candidates with Distinction at Advanced level in pure 
mathematics or an additional pass at Advanced level in further or 
additional mathematics. Certain university graduates may also 
be granted exemption from the Preliminary Examination in 
Mathematics and those with honours in mathematics, statistics or 
economics may not be required to take certain parts of the main 
examinations. W: 

The Faculty of Actuaries has no preliminary examination and 
the minimum standard for student membership is the Scottish 
Certificate of Education with at least three passes on the Higher 
grade including English and mathematics. The Faculty may grant 
limited or total exemption from Part I of its examinations to 


certain university graduates. 


3. Training 
Training, which generally lasts six or seven years for non-graduates 
and somewhat less for graduates, consists of practical experience 


ll 


ing i ce under a qualified actuary, together with part- 
RE p ide die of the Institute of Actuaries or 
ies. 
eed seed for the main examinations by the Actuarial 
Tuition Service, a joint undertaking of the Institute and the Faculty. 
It consists mainly of correspondence courses, though there are 
discussion groups and courses in London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Fees for tuition amount to about £100 and examination fees to 
about £40. Most firms will offset these costs by bonuses and salary 
increases as the student progresses through the various stages of 
the examinations. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

This is a relatively small profession but there is a shortage of 
qualified actuaries both at home and abroad and the demand is 
increasing. Of about 1,000 qualified actuaries in the United 
Kingdom roughly three-quarters are employed in Life Assurance 
offices. The remainder are employed in Government service, in 
industry and commerce, in full-time consulting practice and by 
public bodies. 

The profession is open to men and women but very few women 
have in fact achieved full professional membership of either the 
Institute or the Faculty. 

When fully qualified, or shortly after, the actuary may expect 
to receive a salary of £1,000 to £1,500 per annum, Salaries increase 
thereafter according to ability and responsibility but, in general, 
actuaries in their thirties are paid salaries ranging from £1,500 


to £2,500 per annum. In more senior positions salaries may rise 
to £5,000 or above. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Actuaries, 
Staple Inn Hall, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


The Faculty of Actuaries, 23 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Insurance: Choice of Careers booklet No. 93, 


The Mathematician: Choice of Careers booklet No. 109. 


Advertising 


1. Summary of Work 
The advertising industry consists of four sections: 

(1) The advertisers who pay for advertising. 

(2) The advertising agencies which create advertising campaigns. 

(3) The owners of advertising media like press, television, and 
outdoor advertising. 

(4) Auxiliary service and supply firms such as art studios, photo- 
engravers, printers, direct mail specialists, exhibition and 
display contractors, etc. 

Advertising informs the public, including those concerned with 
industrial and commercial operations, of commodities, services and 
opportunities which are available, stressing the merits and 
attractions of the particular products being advertised. In this way 
it influences the behaviour and the spending of the public. 

The principal media used for advertisements are newspapers, 
periodicals, trade and technical journals; hoardings and other 
display spaces; circulars and catalogues sent by direct mail to 
possible customers; displays in shops and exhibitions; and slides, 
cartoon strips and films shown in cinemas or on television. 

The work of planning and executing advertising campaigns is 
usually done by advertising agencies. Many large firms have their 
own advertising departments which co-operate with, and use the 
services of, the advertising agencies. Some firms produce and 
handle all their own advertising material. 

The main functions of the advertising profession are the study of 
the products or services to be advertised, the collection and 
interpretation of statistics and information on markets at home 
and abroad, advising upon selling policy and suitable channels of 
distribution, the selection of the appropriate media and the 
preparation and placing of the advertisement. The work gives 
scope to many different kinds of interests and abilities. 

In an advertising agency the control of all the work for a 
particular client is in the hands of an account executive who is an 
experienced man with a good all-round knowledge of advertising 
work. He may also be responsible for a group of clients. Working 
with each account executive there is a team of research workers, 
marketing and media specialists, campaign planners, copywriters, 
lay-out designers, visualisers, typographers and technical production 
men. At final stage the art work is often put out to commercial 
studios which specialise in this type of work. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Different abilities and qualities are required for the various branches 
of advertising work. Copywriters must be able to write well. 
Visualisers and lay-out artists must have enthusiasm for, and 
imagination in, pictorial work and the ability to indicate the sort 
of drawing, painting or photography they want, though they do 
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i i work themselves. Typographers 
its M due crie of printing while executives, 
Ex Bess sokek and research workers need to think analytically 
TRA cs able of critical discrimination, All those who deal 
uum vith e public need a pleasant personality, tact and the 
iue express themselves clearly both in speech and in writing. 


ation is required for entry into the 

cus e MEE we profesional bodies, the Advertising 
pM which represents all sides of advertising, and the 
S of Practitioners in Advertising, Which represents the 
advertising agencies, require those registering with them as ee 
to have obtained as a minimum either the General Certificate oi 
Education with four passes, including English Janguage, at 
Ordinary level or the Scottish Certificate of Education with four 
passes, including English, on the Ordinary grade. Exceptions may, 
in certain circumstances, be made for older students. 
There are, of course, openings for those with hi. 
and there is a limited but increasing intake of 
Applicants for work as assistant lay- 
graphical work are not normally conside 
suitable training at an art school or tec lle 
experience in a commercial studio or in the printing trade, For 


market research work preliminary training in economics or other 
social sciences or statistics is particularly valuable. 


gher qualifications 
graduates each year. 
Out artists or for typo- 
red unless they have had 
hnical college or previous 


3. Training 


The specialised knowledge which is necessary for advertising work 


can only be obtained by practical experience supplemented 
by theoretical study, and new entrants should 


examinations of one of the two professiona 


Examination there is a full-ti 


T à peri 
h paper 


holds examinations in 
Technical Authorship and Technical Illustration for which part- 


„ve years, are run by many local 
education authorities, There are Intermediate and fina] examinations 


and certificates are awarded to Successful candidates. 
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4. Opportunities and Prospects 
The profession is comparatively small but, though limited, the 
demand for new entrants is steady. Advancement depends upon 
personal ability and initiative. Although most of the leading 
members of the profession are men, women also find opportunities 
in all the main branches. There are also some openings for those 
with wide experience as Public Relations Officers with Government 
Departments, or with other authorities and organisations, and some 
specialised posts in the Information Officer class of the Civil Service. 

School leavers starting on general, clerical or messenger duties 
can expect to earn about £5 a week. Girls starting as junior typists 
or shorthand typists will receive rather more. Junior copywriters 
and other junior workers in specialist fields receive upwards of 
£400 p.a. 

Senior executives usually earn a four figure salary and research 
executives, chief copywriters and chief visualisers earn about 
£2,000 p.a. or more. Top account executives may receive about 


£3,000 p.a. or more. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Advertising Association, 1 Bell Yard, London, W.C.2. 


The Institute of Practitioners in Advertising, 
44 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


Advertising: Choice of Careers booklet No. 44. 


Agriculture 


1. Summary of Work l 
A A includes a wide variety of. work concerned with the 
Taising of crops and livestock. In addition to practical farm work 
and farm management, there are opportunities in agricultural 
marketing research, teaching and in the various government and 
local authority inspection and advisory services. Within agriculture, 
there is some specialisation, €.g. in arable farming, dairying, 
poultry husbandry, sheep farming, etc., but the most common type 
of farm in Great Britain is still the mixed farm growing a variety 


of crops and keeping some livestock. In general, the pattern of 
15 


ini jalisation, is as described 
nd training, whatever the special : 
DR fout some briet notes on dairying and poultry nn 
follow the main article. Agricultural engineering is cover 
separately on page 94. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required : 

Persons considering entering upon a career in agriculture snow 
have a feeling for growing, living things and a genuine love o a, e 
countryside in all its aspects and at all seasons of the year. E, 
should have good health and when the need arises be willing an 

able to carry on work that is often arduous for long periods. 
Adaptability and a fair degree of manual dexterity are also 
desirable. In addition, the increasing application of science and 
research makes it more than ever necessary that those entering 


agriculture should have a lively interest in scientific and technical 
matters. 


The minimum educational qualifications required depend upon - 
the method of training. No specific qualifications are demanded 
for entry to apprenticeship. Particulars of entry requirements to 


a County Agricultural or Horticultural Institute can be obtained 
from the County Education Officer or the Principal of the Institute 
concerned. 


The usual minimum standard required of those intending to 
take a full-time diploma course 


at an agricultural college is the 
General Certificate of Education w 


ith four or five passes at Ordinary 
level including English language and at least one Science subject. 
In practice, one or two passes at Advanced level may be necessary 


io secure admission to some colleges. In Scotland the normal 
minimum requirement is four passes on the Ordinary grade of the 
Scottish Certificate of Education, including English, mathematics 
and chemistry. 

For entry to degree courses in a 


griculture and allied subjects 
university entrance and faculty requi 


rements must first be satisfied. 
3. Training 
There are various methods of trainin 
various qualifications, 
method to follow in 
Objectives; in general, 
wider the choice of care 
enter the advisory ser 
diplomas; those who w 
choice on personal abi 
qualification demanded. 

Whatever the ultimate objective, however, all who Wish to make 
a career in agriculture must obtain practical farming experience. 
Universities, agricultural colleges and farm institutes normally 
require students to have been employed in farming for at least 
one year before entry. 

There are two National Apprenticeshi 
one in England and Wales and one in 
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g in agriculture leading to 
and young people should decide which 
the light of their abilities and ultimate 
the higher the qualification obtained the 
er within the industry. Those who hope to 
vices or to teach will need degrees or 
ish to do practical farming may base their 
ility and ambition as there is no specific 


p Schemes in the industry, 
Scotland, Apprenticeships 


are of three years' duration, and apprentices usually specialise in 
one or more of the following branches: Beef Cattle; Dairy Cattle 
and Milk Production; Sheep; Pigs; Horses; Crop Husbandry; 
Poultry; Farm Machinery. Under the terms of the Schemes 
apprentices are released by their employers for not less than 60 
days over the three years of apprenticeship to enable them to attend 
classes organised by local education authorities. The City and 
Guilds of London Institute has drawn up suitable courses in 
various agricultural subjects for apprentices and other part-time 
students. 

` Boys living in towns and cities who wish to enter farming may 
take advantage of a Scheme organised by the Y.M.C.A. This 
Scheme, which is known as the “British Boys for British Farms 
Training Scheme", provides for 8 to 10 weeks' introduction to 
farm work at a residential centre, after which the boys are placed 
in full-time employment on selected farms. Y.M.C.A. supervision 
continues for the first eighteen months of employment. Boys 
recruited under this scheme may, if suitable, go on to farm institute 
or agricultural college or take up apprenticeships under the national 
schemes. Further information about apprenticeships and the 
Y.M.C.A. scheme may be obtained from Youth Employment 
Officers. 

There are farm institutes in most counties of England and Wales; 
these institutes offer courses of one year's duration leading to an 
institute certificate. The courses are intended to train for practical 
farm work men and women who hope to become farm foremen, 
head stockmen, etc., or perhaps to start farming on their own 
account. At most institutes students may study for the National 
Certificate in Agriculture. There are no farm institutes in Scotland 
but the agricultural colleges there run short courses in crop 
husbandry, animal husbandry, etc. 

Courses at agricultural colleges are usually of two years' duration 
and lead to College Diplomas. Students generally prepare also 
for the National Diploma in Agriculture. As from the 1964 
examinations all candidates for the National Diploma in Agriculture 
will be required to have had at least eighteen months' practical 
farming experience. In addition, Scottish colleges award the 
Scottish Diploma in Agriculture and also provide courses for the 
combined Scottish Diplomas in Agriculture and Dairying or in 
Agriculture and Poultry Husbandry. 

Three and four-year degree courses in agriculture and allied 
subjects are provided at some universities. These courses include 
practical demonstrating and experimental work on farms. One 
and two-year post-graduate courses in various agricultural subjects 
are also available at some universities. 

Details of all full-time courses at farm institutes, agricultural 
colleges and universities in England and Wales may be obtained 
from "List 185: Full-time Agricultural Education in England and 
Wales” (see para. 5 below). 

Details of full-time agricultural courses in Scotland may be 
obtained from: 
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The Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
West Mains Road, Edinburgh. 
The West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 
The North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
414 Union Street, Aberdeen; 
and from the universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Fees for full-time courses at farm institutes in England and 
Wales range from £230-£250 per session including board residence 
and at colleges £300-£315. Fees in Scotland range from 
approximately £50 upwards per session, exclusive of board 
residence (most courses are non-residential), Grants towards the 
cost of training may be given by local education authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


c y y to farm on their own account must 
bear in mind that farms to rent are Scarce and that considerable 


capital is required to buy a farm together with the necessary 
equipment and stock. 


Men and women with univer: 
subjects and with some practical experience m 


and Scotland. 
Farm managers' salaries range from about £600 to well over 
£1,000 per annum; a free house may sometimes be provided, 
Staff in the National Agricultural Advisory Service and the 
Scottish Agricultural Colleges" Advisory Services Teceive salaries 
ranging from £718 to £2,540 per annum with the prospects of 
promotion to higher posts. 


DAIRYING 


Dairying is the branch of agriculture concern 
and management of dairy herds and milk prod 
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ed with the breeding 
uction and processing, 


This branch offers better prospects for women than general 
agriculture. 

Training is by apprenticeship or by full-time course at farm 
institute, agricultural college or university as set out above. 
Apprentices under the National Schemes may specialise in dairying 
and the City and Guilds of London Institute have drawn up 
suitable courses in dairying subjects for apprentices and other 
part-time students. 

At some farm institutes students prepare for the Certificate in 
Dairying and the Certificate in Cheesemaking of the Royal 
Association of British Dairy Farmers as well as an institute 
certificate. 

Students following two-year courses at agricultural colleges 
generally study for the National Diploma in Dairying. This National 
Diploma may also be taken after one further year’s study by those 
with degrees and diplomas in agriculture. In addition, Scottish 
colleges award the Scottish Diploma in Dairying and also provide 
three-year courses combining Dairying with Agriculture or Poultry 
Husbandry. In addition, the West of Scotland Agricultural College 
awards the Scottish Diploma in Dairying Technology (two-year 
course). 

Reading University offers a first degree in Dairying. 

Apart from the opportunities described under agriculture, men 
and women with degrees and diplomas in dairying have oppor- 
tunities of obtaining responsible posts at home and overseas in 
laboratories, creameries and commercial establishments concerned 
with the manufacture and distribution of dairy produce. In such 
posts salaries may rise to £1,000 per annum or more. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
The breeding and rearing of birds both for egg production and for 
the table is a branch of agriculture that is physically somewhat less 
demanding than others and is perhaps particularly suitable for 
women. 

The training is as set out under Agriculture above except that 
there are no first degree courses in Poultry Husbandry. 

For those unable to take a full-time course, the City and Guilds 
of London Institute courses in Animal Husbandry include a section 
on Poultry and these are suitable for apprentices specialising in 
poultry husbandry under the National Agricultural Apprenticeship 
Schemes. 

Full-time courses of one year’s duration are available at some 
farm institutes leading to a National Certificate in Poultry Practice, 
Two-year full-time courses preparing students for the National 
Diploma in Poultry Husbandry are available at the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, Newport, Shropshire, and the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College which awards the Scottish Diploma 
in Poultry Husbandry. From October, 1962, a new three-year 
full-time course, which will prepare students for a Diploma in 
Poultry Technology, will be available at Harper Adams Agricultural 
College. Similar courses at other colleges are projected. In Scotland 
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courses are available combining Poultry Husbandry with Dairying 
er 
e appropriate subjects may take a two-year course 
for an M.Sc. in Poultry Science at London University or a two- 
year post-graduate Poultry Husbandry course at Reading University. 
There is an unsatisfied demand for trained men and Women in 
poultry husbandry. Salaries vary according to the size of the 
establishment and degree of responsibility but persons with the 
National Diploma in Poultry Husbandry are likely to obtain 
employment commencing at about £700 per annum, while those 
with graduate and post-graduate specialised training in aspects of 
poultry husbandry may obtain posts at much higher salaries 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
35 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
The Royal Highland and Agricultural 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 
The National Agricultural and Dairy Examination Boards, 
35 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
The National Poultry Diploma Board, Ltd., 
The Bungalow, Chilworth, near Guildford, Surrey. 


The National Certificate in Agriculture Examinations Board, 
76 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


The Royal Association of British Dairy Farmers, 
17 Devonshire Street, London, W.1, 
The Agricultural Research Council, 
Cunard Building, 15 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Agriculture and Horticulture (Managerial and Technical Posts). 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 85. 


Farm and Horticultural Workers: 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 86. 


Society of Scotland, 


tion in England and Wales: 
issued annually by the Ministry of Education a 


nd the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
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Almoner 


1. Summary of Work 

The almoner is a social worker in a medical setting. Most almoners 
are women but the profession is also open to men. Almoners use 
the principles and methods of social case-work, co-operating closely 
with patients and with doctors and other members of the medical 
team, to try to solve social problems which hinder recovery so 
that sick and handicapped people may return to normal life or, if 
that is not possible, to help them deal with changed circumstances. 
They co-operate with other statutory and voluntary services which 
may be able to assist. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The almoner needs an interest in people, patience, imagination, 
and the ability to work as a member of a team. She should have 
good health. 

Candidates for training must have general education of a standard 
suitable for admission to a university social science department. It 
is sometimes desirable for candidates to obtain experience of 
working outside school and university. 


3. Training 
Training is in two stages. 

The first stage, for which the minimum age of admission is 
normally 18-20 years, consists of one of the following: 

either a university degree course in social studies 

(usually of 3 years' duration); 
or a university degree course in any subject followed by a 
one or two-year post-graduate course in social studies; 
or a two-year university course leading to a non-graduate 
certificate in social studies. 

The second, or professional, stage of training, for which the 
minimum age of entry is 21 years, consists of a one-year full-time 
course in professional social work, offered as follows: 

(1) The Institute of Almoners (Certificate of the Institute), 

(2) Birmingham University (Diploma in Social Casework; post- 

graduate course). 
(3) Bristol University (Certificate in Applied Social Studies). 
(4) University College, Cardiff (Certificate in Applied Social 
Studies). 

(5) Edinburgh University (Certificate in Medical Social Work). 

(6) The London School of Economics (Certificate in Applied 
Social Studies). 

(7) King's College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Certificate in Applied 
Social Studies). 

(8) Southampton University (Certificate in Social Casework) 

There may be similar professional courses before long in othe 
universities. All the professional courses combine classwork Su 
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i ractice under the supervision of trained workers; 

MP reach a satisfactory standard in both the theoretical 
ractical work. 

ce a about fees and curricula may be obtained from the 

Institute of Almoners or the universities concerned. 

Grants towards the cost of training and maintenance may be 
given by local education authorities. A limited number of bursaries 
for the professional courses of training is also made available by the 
Ministry of Health and by the Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment. Further information about training and bursaries may be 
obtained from the Institute or from the University of Edinburgh, 

'The Institute keeps a register of almoners qualified in all the 
recognised courses. It is not open to people under 22. years of age. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


"There is a great demand for almoners, The majority are employed 
in hospitals and public health departments but there is also a 
demand from the medical departments of universities and in other 
special fields. There are Opportunities for promotion; some 
almoners assist with the training of students. 

The salary for an assistant almoner ranges from £720 to £840 
per annum, and an almoner Working single-handed in a small 
hospital may earn up to £1,035 per annum. The head almoner of a 
large hospital may earn £1,310 per annum, 


5. Where to obtain further information 


> 
The Institute of Almoners, 42 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102, 


Approved School Work 


1. Summary of Work 


Approved schools provide social and educational training for 
children and young people between the ages of 10 (sometimes 8) 
and 19 who have been considered by the courts to need special 
care and supervision away from home: most of them have 
committed offences or have been exceptionally difficult. The main 
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purpose of these schools is the re-adjustment and social re-education 
of the boys and girls for their return to the community. It is usual 
for the schools to provide classroom education on the lines of that 
given in ordinary schools, although some of the girls attend local 
day schools. The older boys and girls receive training in practical 
subjects. 


The work of an approved school provides a wide range of 
employment for persons interested in working with young people. 
There is a need of teachers, including handicraft and domestic 
science teachers, and instructors in trades, gardening and other 
practical work. Other openings occur for housemasters and 
housemistresses who, in co-operation with other members of the 
staff, keep in close touch with groups of boys and girls and with 
their parents and assist in the character training and promotion of 
the general welfare of those in the schools and plan and supervise 
their leisure-time activities; matrons and assistant matrons to look 
after domestic arrangements and provide a “home atmosphere"; 
and farm bailiffs and assistant farm bailiffs to train boys in various 
branches of farming. Some instructors in seamanship are needed 
for nautical schools, and educational psychologists are required 
in classifying schools. Welfare officers are also needed to supervise 
boys (and in Scotland, girls) after their release and to assist them 
to find work and, where necessary, lodgings. Clerical, domestic 
and maintenance staff are also employed. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


Those working in approved schools need to have a lively interest 
in young people and a broad, human understanding of their needs. 
Patience and a sense of humour are also very desirable. 


Teachers should be qualified. Handicraft teachers should have 
a recognised qualification, usually the Teacher's Certificate in 
Handicraft of the City and Guilds of London Institute. Instructors 
should hold a suitable qualification in the trade or subject in 
which they are to instruct (e.g. a City and Guilds of London 
Institute Certificate or equivalent) and have had appropriate 
practical experience. Housemasters, housemistresses and welfare 
officers should preferably hold a recognised qualification for social 
work but candidates with a good general education and experience 
in youth work may be considered. Matrons and assistant matrons 
should preferably have had relevant experience e.g., work in 
children's homes, catering for large numbers, the provision of 
clothing, nursing. Farm bailiffs and assistant farm bailiffs should 
hold a recognised qualification in agriculture and have had good 
practical experience of farming. 


3. Training 
Intending housemasters and housemistresses should preferably 
take one of the following courses of training: 


(1) a course leading to a degree, diploma or certificate in social 
science or social studies; 
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(2) a twelve months' course leading to a certificate for approved 
school housemasters provided by the Durham EE y 
Institute of Education and Aycliffe School; details of the 
course may be obtained from the Principal, Aycliffe School, 
Copelaw, Aycliffe, near Darlington, County Durham; 

months’ course leading to the Senior Certificate 

S RO HE Care of Children provided at the University 
of Bristol; this is a senior course for candidates who hold 
recognised qualifications in education or care of children 
and have had suitable residential experience; 

(4) a course leading to a di 


ploma in youth service or youth 
leadership; 


(5) a twelve months’ course leading to the Certificate in the 
Residential Care of Children awarded by the Central 
Training Council in Child Care (see page 56). Special 
provision may be made on these general courses for those 
who intend to work in approved schools. The courses at 
Birmingham (mainly for men) and Liverpool (mainly for 


Women) are particularly designed for approved school work 
and other courses Specifically planned for approved school 
work may be introduced in the future, 
Candidates for posts in England and Wales who do not possess 
of these qualifications must be recommended as suitable for 
appointment by a Joint Interview Board arranged by the Home 
Office. 
Candidates for other Posts in approved schools should trainin 
the normal way for th 


€ qualifications required for the various 
appointments, 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
There are 117 approved schools in En 


with the size of the School. 
£1,650 in the smallest School 
deputy heads receive an extr; 


I€ officers receive 
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£625 to £910 per annum with an extended scale to £1,015 per 
annum for those with certain specified qualifications. Matrons 
receive an annual salary varying with the size of the school from 
a scale of £585-£660, to £640-£715; assistant matrons receive 
£475-£600. Farm bailiffs are paid within a salary range of £785 
to £1,130; assistant farm bailiffs receive £705 to £830. Salary scales 
in Scotland are reasonably comparable. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
England and Wales 
Home Office, (Children's Department), 
Horseferry House, Thorney Street, London, S.W.1. 
Scotland 
The Scottish Education Department, 
Broomhouse Drive, Edinburgh, 11. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102. 


Architect 


1. Summary of Work 

Architecture is both a science and an art. The architect designs 
and supervises the erection of buildings of all types and plans 
and supervises alterations or extensions to existing structures. The 
architect in the course of his practice will deal not only with his 
clients and staff but with members of other professions such as 
builders, civil engineers and surveyors and with public authorities 
responsible for town planning and building control. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The architect needs a sound practical outlook, creative ability and 
imagination. The minimum standard required for Probationership 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects is the General Certificate 
of Education with five passes, including two at Advanced level, in 
English language, mathematics or a science subject and three other 
approved subjects; or the Scottish Certificate of Education, with 
five passes, including two on the Higher grade, in English, 
mathematics or a science subject and three other approved subjects. 
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issi -ti t a University or 
idates for admission to full time courses ai 

a SET of Architecture must, in addition, satisfy the entrance 
requirements of the University or School concerned. 


Ts ero an architect it is necessary to be registered with the 
Architects! Registration Council of the United Kingdom, who 
require as proof of eligibility for registration evidence of having 
passed one of the examinations recognised by that Council as a 
qualification for registration. These are the Final and Special Final 
Examinations of the R.I.B.A. and the final degree and diploma 
examinations of certain schools of architecture. In all cases 
candidates must pass the Examination in Professional Practice and 
Practical Experience prior to registration. 


The qualifications required may be obtained by the following 
methods: 


(1) A full-time course of at least five years’ study at a recognised 
University or School of Architecture followed by one year’s 
practical work. After 1962 two years’ practical work will be 
required, one of which must be post-graduate: 

(2) A full-time course 
Examination standard 


evening study for a final examination of the R.LB.A. 
(3) Articled Pupilage, combined with part- 

examinations of the R.LB.A. 

up to eight years to qualify; 
(4) Service with a recognised firm in a 


With part-time Study for the exa 
—a method by which i 


time study for the 
—a method by which it takes 


junior capacity combined 


by the R.I.B.A., the Architects’ Registration 
Kingdom and by other bodies. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


Employment prospects are good a: 
for architectural design is increasin 
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The profession is open to men and women and women have less 
difficulty in obtaining openings and advancement than in many 
other professions. 

At Intermediate standard salaries range from £650 to £800 per 
annum. The newly-qualified school-trained architect may expect a 
salary of about £850 to £1,000 per annum. In senior posts salaries 
range from £1,200 to £3,000 per annum with a few very specialised 
posts up to £5,000. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

The Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom, 
68 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

The Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, 
15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

The Architect: Choice of Careers booklet No. 16. 


Art and Design 


1. Summary of Work 
Persons with ability in art or design may earn their living by the 
sale of their work, by taking employment as commercial artists or 
industrial designers, by teaching art or craft or by a combination 
of these activities. It is extremely difficult to make a living through 
the practice of fine art alone, although painters and sculptors may 
co-operate with architects in work on public buildings and 
memorials. Even in commercial art and industrial design, the 
opportunities for creative artists and designers are not numerically 
great, but there are always openings and high rewards for the few 
really brilliant people capable of original work. There are, in 
addition, many “second line" jobs not necessarily creative, such as 
design assistants, which provide a satisfactory outlet for talent. 
Within the broad field of commercial art and industrial design 
there are many different specialisations and kinds of work. The 
graphic arts include illustration for advertisements, books and book- 
jackets and periodicals, package design, fashion drawing, design for 
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greetings cards and lettering and typography. Fashion eee 
includes the design of underwear and dress accessories. Design for 
woven and printed textiles includes carpet design and extends to the 
allied field of wallpaper design. Design for the traditional industrial 
crafts, such as china, glass, silverware and furniture, covers design 
for goods to be made by both handicraft and machine methods. 
Product design is the design of goods for production in quantity 
by machine methods. There are also the diverse fields (of interior 
design, exhibition work and design for the theatre, cinema and 
television. 


2. Qualities Required 
To make a living in commercial art or industrial design exceptional 
artistic ability is necessary; all candidates for admission to art 
courses are expected to produce specimens of their work as evidence 
of suitability for training. To artistic talent must be added 
perseverance, ability to work to a time schedule, sound commercial 
sense, a capacity for team work and an understanding of the 
technical side of one or more industries. 

The personal qualities required for teachin: 


g art and craft are 
much the same as those required for teachi: 


ng other subjects. 


3. Education and Training for careers in commercial art and 
industrial design 


For most posts in this sphere some training at art school is essential. 
In general, people who have the ability to become professional 
artists and designers benefit from a full-time all-round education 
in art. It is not unusual for such people to find, as a result of their 
art school studies, that their true bent lies in a different field of 


specialisation from that which attracted them in the first place to a 
career in art or design. 


At present the reco 
designers are: 


(1) The degrees and diplomas in fine art aw. 
universities. 


(2) The diplomas of the Royal College of Art and the certificates 
of the Royal Academy Schools. 


gnised qualifications for creative artists and 


arded by certain 


In addition, in interior design a professional Associateship 
examination qualification is awarded by the Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators and Interior Designers, 

Degree and/or diploma courses in fine art are provided at the 
universities of Durham, Edinburgh (in conjunction with the 
Edinburgh College of Art), Reading and Li 

and candidates for entry to these courses 


to the university in the usual way. 
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ondon (the Slade School) 
must first obtain entrance 


The Royal College of Art and the Royal Academy Schools set 
a high standard of artistic ability for admission and students are 
expected to have had at least one or two years' specialised art 
education before acceptance. 


In England and Wales courses leading to the Intermediate 
Certificate in Art and Crafts and the National Diploma in Design 
are provided at most art schools but the last full examination for 
the Intermediate Certificate will be held in 1963 and the last 
examination for the National Diploma in 1965, although in each 
case special examination arrangements will be made in the two 
following years for special categories of students. September, 1961 
was the last date for accepting students for two-year courses lcading 
to the Intermediate Certificate and September, 1962 was the last 
date for accepting students who had passed the General Certificate 
of Education at Advanced level in Art for one-year courses leading 
to the Intermediate Certificate. September, 1962 was the last 
date for accepting students for three-year courses leading to the 
National Diploma and September, 1963 will be the last date for 
accepting students holding the Intermediate Certificate for two-year 
courses leading to the National Diploma. 


Courses leading to the new Diploma in Art and Design 
(Dip. A.D.) are expected to start in September, 1963. The Diploma 
will be awarded following a three-year course of full-time study, 
of a standard approximating to that of a university degree, at 
colleges of art in England and Wales approved for the purpose. 
Candidates for admission to courses leading to the Diploma in Art 
and Design should be aged 18 or over by the Ist October of the 
year of entry to the course; they will normally be required to have 
successfully completed a pre-diploma course at a school of art 
and to have obtained the General Certificate of Education with 
five passes at Ordinary level (or the equivalent in Ordinary and 
Advanced level passes). At least one pass should be in a subject 
providing evidence of the student's ability to use English and at 
least three of the passes should be in academic subjects, 


With this change pending it is more important than ever that 
intending art students in England and Wales should seek advice 
from their Youth Employment Officer or local education authority 
about available advanced courses in art and design and the 
conditions governing admission to them. 

There will be young people who, with good reason, seek to earn 
their living in occupations where artistic ability below the creative 
level expected of students for the new diploma may be used. 
Already some schools of art offer one, two or three year courses 
geared to the requirements of particular industries for craftsmen 
and women or assistants to creative designers. Information about 
courses of this nature and the conditions governing admission to 
them should also be obtained from Youth Employment Officers or 
local education authorities. 


Craft workers in certain fields, e.g. dressmaking, furniture 
facture, interior decoration and design, and printing, who are 
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i rom age 15 to 16, are generally released by their 
ns EE E. a SE to attend part-time courses and to 
prepare for qualifications relevant to their employment, thus 
improving their prospects of eventually proceeding to posts as 

i - en, etc. 
Lo S PEDE Central Art Institutions in Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow award their own diplomas to students who 
successfully complete courses normally lasting four years, Candi- 
dates for admission to these courses m 
entrance examination but exempti 
granted to those who hold a pass i 


A number of schools of art 
provide courses leading to the 


4. Art Teaching 
England and Wales 


Students who intend eventually to teach should aim to obtain as a 
minimum the educational 


& course at a Teacher 
lising in Art; or 
€ or school of art for both the Inter- 

Art and Crafts and the National 
Diploma in Design. (Students who obtain these qualifications, 


y Standard of genera] education and 
year professional course in the principles 
and practice of teaching at an Art Ti 


Will be entitled to the salary addition for 


t in future the Diploma 
will replace the Inter 


! à e interm and the National 
Diploma in Design in this context, 

A university degree in fine arts is acce, 

status and also entitles holders to the sal 


ces qualify for th 

salary addition for graduates. fy for the 

Scotland ce. 

General information on teaching in Scotland is given on page 259. 
The Scottish Education Department accepts the Master of Arts 

degree in Fine Art of Edinburgh University ang the diplomas of 
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the four Central Art Institutions in Scotland as a technical 
qualification of graduate status for the teaching of art, provided 
that the holders have an acceptable standard of general education 
and complete a six months' course of professional training. 


5. Opportunities and Prospects 
There is a steady demand for qualified art teachers. 

Trained artists and designers have opportunities of employment 
in studios or advertising agencies and with publishers, manufacturers 
and retailers. Mature and experienced artists may work on a free- 
lance basis and some designer-craftsmen, e.g. studio potters and 
silversmiths, may make articles by handicraft methods from their 
own designs. Trained interior decorators and designers may 
also work with architects, with interior design units within the 
organisations of large building contracting companies, departmental 
stores, hotel groups, nationalised industries and firms of shop- 
fitters, or as technical advisers with manufacturers of paints and 
wallpapers or as interior design consultants. 

There is a very limited but steady demand for the really gifted 
as designers in all branches of commercial art and industrial design 
and a greater, but still limited, demand for those prepared to do 
less creative work, e.g. design assistants, assistants in commercial 
studios, etc. In recent years the majority of students who have 
successfully completed a period of training at one of the recognised 
art schools have been able to find employment where they could 
use their abilities and training. Competition is considerably more 
intense, however, in some branches, e.g. in design for textiles and 
ceramics, in illustration and in design for the theatre and cinema, 
than in others. 

Salaries vary widely and artists and designers may earn anything 
between about £500-£800 in their first post. Experienced artists can 
reasonably expect to earn £1,000 upwards according to their ability 
and the few who reach the top can make a very high income indeed. 


6. Where to obtain further information 
Council of Industrial Design, 28 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
Council of Industrial Design, Scottish Committee, 
46 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
The Society of Industrial Artists, 
7 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. 
The Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 
16-17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
Scottish Craft Centre, Acheson House, Edinburgh, 8. 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators and Interior Designers, 
37 Soho Square, London, W.1. 
The National Council for Diplomas in Art and Design, 
24 Park Crescent, London, W.1. 
Art and Design: Choice of Careers booklet No. 103. 
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Banking 


. Summary of Work 
DUE od essential feature of present day trade and the banks 
fulfil a number of functions in relation to commerce generally, and 
to national and international finance and exchange. A general 
banking service is provided by the Joint Stock Banks which have 
branches in London and the provinces. In addition to the normal 
services for their customers, which include maintaining accounts, 
operating the cheque system and making private and trade advances 
by way of loan and overdraft, the joint stock banks undertake the 
safe custody of valuables, act as executors and trustees, buy or sell 
Stock Exchange securities, transmit foreign business and perform 
other ancillary services. 

The Bank of England still does some deposit banking for a few 
private customers but its main function is to be the Government’s 
and Bankers’ bank. As the Government’s banker, the Bank of 
England acts as adviser to H.M. Treasury and keeps the deposit 
accounts of the Public Departments; it meets the needs of the 
Government for short-term finance and maintains the registers of 
the National Debt—which includes recording transfers of Govern- 
ment stock and paying interest thereon; and it administers the 
Exchange Control regulations. The Bank is responsible for the 
Printing, issue and distribution of bank notes and in this it is 
assisted by the Clearing Banks who play a large part both in 
distributing new notes, drawn in bulk from the Bank, and in 
withdrawing old or surplus notes, 

The Trustee Savings Banks serve the need 
there are about 1,300 branches throughout t 


Work of a specialised nature is undertaken by the Private and 
Merchant Banks. The principal London Merchant Banks or 
Accepting Houses do some general banking business but they make 
a speciality of the financing of international trade. These banks 
generally conduct their business at one address in the City of 
London, possibly with a few branch offices in England and through 
correspondents abroad. 

In addition a number of Commonwealth 
branches in London. 


S of the small investor; 
he country, 


and foreign banks have 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

A. candidate for a career in banking must have good powers of 
concentration and a clear and orderly mind, Accuracy and integrity 
are essential. 

Entry requirements vary from bank to bank but nowadays most 
banks prefer candidates to have obtained four or five passes, 
including English and mathematics, at Ordinary level in the General 
Certificate of Education or, in Scotland, four Ordinary grade 
passes including English in the Scottish Certificate of Education. 
For those who aspire to responsible managerial positions the 
possession of Advanced or Higher grade passes is an advantage. 
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Some banks set their own entry examinations for candidates who 
do not possess these qualifications. Candidates are recruited mainly 
from school-leavers but men and women up to age 25 may be 
considered and there is a small intake of university graduates. 


3. Training | 

Training for the most part is in the banks’ own offices and branches. 
Many banks have also established training centres to which new 
recruits are sent for basic training courses and older employees 
for specialist and managerial courses. The cost of this training is 
borne by the banks. 

All employees are encouraged to study part-time for professional 
examinations in banking. The professional examinations normally 
taken are those of the Institute of Bankers, or, in Scotland, The 
Institute of Bankers in Scotland, but employees of the Trustee 
Savings Banks normally take the examinations of the Savings Banks 
Institute. Some employees also study for university degrees and 
professional qualifications such as those of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries and the accountancy bodies, 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Most banks aim at having the senior positions within their 
organisation filled from the ranks of their own staffs by selection 
on the basis of merit and prospects for men of ability are good. 
The recruitment policies of several of the larger banks ensure that 
at least one in every three or four entrants will reach managerial 
level. There are plenty of openings for girls as general clerks, 
machine operators and typists and many are employed as cashiers 
and secretaries. Prospects for women have improved in recent 
years and the able girl now has opportunities to reach executive 
positions in the tax, securities and trustee departments, etc. In the 
Merchant Banks, however, opportunities for women are limited 
and only a few advance to positions of responsibility. 

In the Joint Stock Banks juniors commence at salaries of about 
£300 per annum or more according to age and sex. The salaries 
are on scales rising to about £700 per annum in the case of girls 
and about £1,000 per annum in the case of boys, in both cases 
the maxima being reached at about the age of 31; thereafter 
increments are based on ability, progress and status. Higher rates 
are payable in London. Salaries for executives rise to over £1,500 
per annum while managers’ salaries range upwards to £4,500 per 
annum and over. 

Salaries in other banks are comparable. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Bankers, 10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
The Institute of Bankers in Scotland, 
62 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. s 
The Savings Banks Institute, 22 Manchester Square, London, W.1. 
Banking and the Stock Exchange: Choice of Careers booklet No. 67. 
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Barrister or Advocate 


1. Summary of Work Ad 1 
The barrister (or advocate in Scotland) gives specialised advice on 
legal points and pleads as Counsel in the higher Courts. He does 
not deal directly with his client but is briefed by a solicitor. In 
England and Wales all High Court and County Court J udges are 
appointed from members of the Bar and in Scotland all Court of 
Session Judges from the Faculty of Advocates. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Complete integrity of character and an ability to inspire confidence 
in others are essential to a barrister. He should also have good 
powers of logical reasoning, the ability to express himself clearly 
in speech and writing, the power to assimilate knowledge quickly 
and thoroughly, and a capacity for very hard work coupled with 
considerable physical stamina. 

A student for the English Bar should have passed an examination 
of university entrance standard including passes in English and 
Latin or have obtained a university degree. Most Bar students 
take degrees either before or after admission as students. 


Admission to the Faculty of Advocates is by Private Examination 


in General Scholarship and in Law, and by Public Examination, 
all following on a petition to the Court of Session presented by the 
Intrant. The general standard required is similar to that required 
in a Scottish University for the degrees of M.A., LL.B. 

3. Training 

In England and Wales the new entrant must become a student at 
keep twelve terms of the Inn 
in the Hall of his Inn) over a 
e examinations of the Council 


cost about £30 (less for undergraduates). 

In Scótland, Intrants who hold an Arts Degree are deemed to 
be qualified in General Scholarship. Those who have obtained an 
LL.B. Degree of a Scottish University in the necessary subjects are 
held to be qualified in Law. Intrants who hold the new Scottish 
degree of Bachelor of Laws (Hons.) at the first or second class 
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level, provided that it includes all the requisite legal subjects, are 
exempt from examinations both in General Scholarship and in Law. 
If not so qualified the Intrant must, before admission, produce 
evidence of having undergone a suitable course of instruction. 
After qualifying in General Scholarship and Law the Intrant must 
appear before the Faculty of Advocates for Public Examination 
prior to admission to membership of the Faculty. For this Public 
Examination he is required to prepare and defend orally before 
the Faculty a Latin Thesis on a law subject prescribed by the Dean 
of Faculty; this, however, is almost wholly a formality. 

An Intrant must satisfy the Dean of Faculty that during the 
twelve months prior to the Public Examination he has not been 
engaged in any branch of legal business in Scotland, either on his 
own account, or as an assistant or employee. This is called the 
"Idle Year". The regulation does not apply to a student in the 
final year of the LL.B. degree course who as a part of his training 
has entered a legal office to work without remuneration. The 
Intrant certainly should, however, act as pupil to a Member of 
Faculty during this year. This is a purely honorary privilege and 
no payment of any sort must be made in respect of it. No advocate 
may act as a pupil after the first twelve months of his membership 
of the Faculty. 

The cost is £397 on presentation of the Petition and approxi- 
mately £42 on Admission. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Future prospects are difficult to assess as they depend on the ability 
of the barrister or advocate to create a reputation through his 
handling of cases and to build up a successful practice. In the early 
years remuneration may be low and private means or some other 
source of income are desirable. 

Members of the English Bar may be appointed Coroners, 
Recorders, Registrars, etc. and in Scotland advocates may be 
appointed Sheriffs or Sheriffs-Substitute. 

There are also some openings in the Civil Service, in Local 
Government Service and with overseas governments. 

Many candidates read for the English Bar without intending to 
practise; they use their legal training in advisory positions in 
industry and commerce e.g. as company secretaries. 

Tt is open to barristers, under certain conditions, to transfer to 
the solicitors’ profession and vice versa. 

The profession is open to women but relatively few have really 
established themselves in practice. 

Earnings vary considerably and for the successful barrister or 
advocate may be very high. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Four Inns of Court: 
The Under-Treasurer, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
The Under-Treasurer, Middle Temple, London, E.C.4, 
The Sub-Treasurer, Inner Temple, London, E.C.4, 
The Under-Treasurer, Gray's Inn, London, W.C.1, 
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The Council of Legal Education, 

7 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C.2. 
The General Council of the Bar, 

Carpmael Building, Temple, London, E.C.4. 
The Faculty of Advocates, 

Advocates' Library, Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 
The Law: Barristers and Solicitors: 

Choice of Careers booklet No. 26. 
Lawyers in the Government Service: 

Civil Service Commission publication. 


Biology 


1. Summary of Work 


specialisations e.g. anatomy, bacteriology 


microbiology, mycology, physiol 
Wc. ue ie ge ae Physiology, etc. To some extent, therefore, 


2, Qualities and Educational 
The biologist needs initiative accur; 

D 5 acy, powers i 
capacity for hard work, good powers of Sea ite 1 
scientific and technical interests. eiusd 


For most work in biology a degree i i 
of research an honours eas E CEP e EIU any kind 
nology (T echnical „College Associateship in S 51 Tech- 
acceptable qualification in some branches of biology T S an 
should have a sound knowledge of other sciences op 
physics or mathematics—and the research bi Een pisi 


i ologi 
knowledge of a foreign language (preferably eum ua 
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Qualifications Required 


Intending biologists should therefore aim to obtain the qualifications 
necessary for entry to degree or Diploma in Technology courses. 

For entry to laboratory assistant or technician posts candidates 
should preferably aim to obtain four or five passes at Ordinary 
level in the General Certificate of Education or Scottish Certificate 
of Education including English language or English, mathematics 
and science subjects. 


3. Training 

All universities offer three or four-year degree courses in biological 
subjects. Honours degrees in botany or zoology may be taken at 
all universities with the exception of the University of Keele where 
an honours degree course in biology is offered. Certain universities 
also have honours degree courses in one or more of the following 
subjects: anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, genetics, micro- 
biology, pharmacology and physiology. It is generally preferable 
to take at least one physical science, e.g. chemistry, as a subsidiary 
subject. Post-graduate courses in various specialisations of biology 
are also provided at most universities. 

Courses leading to the Diploma in Technology in Applied 
Biology are provided at technical colleges in Bradford, Bristol and 
London and a course leading to the Diploma in Technology in 
Applied Biochemistry is also provided in London. A course 
leading to an Associateship in Microbiology is provided in 
Glasgow. 

Part-time courses leading to the Endorsed Certificate in Biology 
at Ordinary and/or Higher level are provided at a number of 
technical colleges in England and Wales. This certificate is 
equivalent in standard to the Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificate in other branches of science and is a valuable qualifica- 
tion for laboratory assistants and technicians employed in biological 
laboratories, being recognised by all the major employers of 
biologists. In Scotland there are part-time courses for National 
Certificates in Biology. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Prospects for the outstanding graduate in botany or zoology and 
for those with specialised training in, for example, biochemistry or 
physiology, are good but for the biologist with only average 
qualifications who wants to make a career, other than teaching, in 
his own subject the prospects are much more limited. 

About 66 per cent. of all qualified biologists are engaged in the 
teaching profession and there is a steady demand for well-qualified 
teachers in schools, colleges and universities. Manufacturing 
industry employs only about eight per cent. of the total of qualified 
biologists and opportunities in this sphere are at present restricted, 
There is a small but steady demand for biologists in the Scientific 
Civil Service and in medical, agricultural, veterinary and horti- 
cultural research institutes and there are reasonable opportunities 
overseas in the educational, medical and agricultural fields for the 
well qualified man. 
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Prospects for women are more limited and the great majority of 
women biologists enter the teaching profession. 

A graduate may expect to receive at least £650 per annum on 
first appointment; thereafter salaries vary according to the nature 
of the employment and the level of responsibility and may rise to 
over £2,500 per annum. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Institute of Biology, 41 Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7. 
The Scientist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 100. 
Laboratory Technicians and Assistants: 

Choice of Careers booklet No. 94. 


Brewer 


1. Summary of Work 

The technical brewer is concerned with many complex processes 
involved in the malting of barley and the brewing and bottling of 
beer. In addition to the technical and administrative work involved 
he will be required to manage labour and he may be responsible 
for the purchase of raw materials. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The technical brewer must have a keen interest in Science 
and technology, particularly chemistry and biology, and also in 
engineering. Good organising ability is necessary. As the work is 
active and involves a certain amount of night work he must have 
good health. 

The minimum standard of education required for student 
membership of the Institute of Brewing and of the Incorporated 
Brewers’ Guild is: — 

The General Certificate of Education with five passes at 
Ordinary level including English language and mathematics and, 
preferably, at least one science subject; or 

The Scottish Certificate of Education with five Ordinary grade 
passes including English and mathematics. It is very desirable 
that at least one pass in a science subject should be offered. 
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It is, however, advisable for students to obtain the preliminary 
educational qualifications required for entry to one or other of the 
courses of study set out in Section 3 below or to the Associate 
Membership Qualifying Examination of the Institute of Brewing. 
Students should consult the colleges or universities providing the 
courses or the Institute of Brewing to verify the subjects required 
and the standard of entry at any time. At present the requirements 
are as follows: 


Post-graduate courses at Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh and 
Birmingham University 

An approved degree in science. 
Degree courses in science 

Candidates must satisfy the entrance and faculty requirements 
of the universities or colleges providing these courses. 
Associateship courses in Applied Biochemistry with Honours (4 
years) or in Brewing (3 years) at Heriot-Watt College 


(1) The Scottish Certificate of Education: the Certificate must 
include passes in (a) English (b) mathematics (c) higher science 
(chemistry and physics; or chemistry or physics together with 
one from botany and zoology); or higher physics with Ordinary 
pass in chemistry or botany or zoology; or higher chemistry 
with Ordinary pass in physics or botany or zoology. 

Subject to these conditions a candidate for entrance must have 
(i) Four passes on the Higher grade; or 
(ii) Three passes on the Higher grade and two passes on the 
Ordinary grade; or 
(iii) Three passes on the Higher grade and one pass on the 
Ordinary grade; the Higher grade passes must include two 
at “B” standard or one at “A” standard. 


NOTE: All Higher passes must be obtained in not more than 
two sittings of the examinations. 


(2) The General Certificate of Education: the Certificate must 
include passes in English language, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. 

Subject to the above conditions, a candidate for entrance must 

have 

(i) Two passes at Advanced level and four other passes at 
Ordinary level. One Advanced level pass must be in 
physics or chemistry; or 

(ii) Three passes at Advanced level together with at least two 
passes at Ordinary level. Chemistry and/or physics must 
be included at Advanced level. 

NOTE: At least two Advanced level passes must be obtained 

at one and the same sitting. No subject may be counted both 

at Ordinary and Advanced level. The holder of Advanced 

passes in chemistry, physics and biology with Ordinary passes 

in at least English language and mathematics may be admitted 

to the second year of either course, but continuance as a second 

year student will be dependent on satisfactory progress being 


made. 
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Examination: For those not otherwise qualified, an 

9 dm examination is held in June and September. Particulars 
may be obtained from the College. i . 

(4) Other Qualifications: Students who hold Ordinary National 
Certificates in chemistry or biology with passes of high merit 
in all final examinations, and who hold also a pass in English 
at Ordinary level in the Scottish Certificate of Education or 
General Certificate of Education and students holding any 
other qualification acceptable to the Board of Studies, may be 
admitted to the Associateship courses. 


Post-Higher National Certificate Course at Heriot-Watt College 

A Higher National Certificate in chemistry or biology or an 
Endorsed Higher Certificate in applied biology. 
Course at Heriot-Watt College leading to a National Certificate in 
Biology 

The Scottish Certificate of Education with Ordinary grade passes 
in three of the following: chemistry, physics, mathematics, botany 
and zoology. 
Associate Membershi, 
Brewing 

The General Certificate of Education with passes in five subjects 
including English language, chemistry, physics and mathematics. 
Chemistry and one other subject, which may be selected from 
physics, mathematics, biology and botany, must be passed at 
Advanced level. 

A Higher National Certificate in chemistry or biology or an 
Endorsed Higher Certificate in applied biology is also accepted. 


P Qualifying Examination of the Institute of 


3. Training 
It is essential that the entrant should receive adequate practical 
training, normally by means of a pupilage registered with the 
Incorporated Brewers’ Guild. In addition to this practical training 
entrants should follow theoretical courses of study as set out below, 
The senior brewing posts in the large combines are usually filled 
by men who have obtained the Associateship with Honours in 
Applied Biochemistry (a qualification of degree status) awarded by 
Heriot-Watt College or who have graduated in suitable science 
subjects. The Heriot-Watt course and the biochemistry degree 
course at Birmingham University are particularly recommended. 
Graduates should preferably also take the one-year Post-graduate 
course at either Heriot-Watt College or Birmingham University. 
For the less responsible posts in the brewery men with a high 
standard of technical training are required. Such entrants may 
take the Associateship in Brewing (three years full-time) or the 
National Certificate in Biology (two years’ part-time to Ordinary, 
four years to Higher level) at the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 
This College also offers a one-year Post-Higher National Certificate 
Course which includes specialisation in malting and brewing. Only 
students sponsored by brewery companies will be accepted by the 
College for the Associateship in Brewing and Post-Higher National 
Certificate Courses. 
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Where it is not possible to take the Heriot-Watt courses entrants 
may study for the Associate Membership Qualifying Examination 
of the Institute of Brewing which is an examination with especial 
emphasis on the requirements of the Industry. Suitable preliminary 
courses covering applied biology and general biochemistry (e.g., 
courses leading to Ordinary and Higher National Certificates in 
chemistry and to National or Endorsed Certificates in biology) 
are provided at a number of technical colleges, but the more 
specialised syllabus of the Scientific Principles of Malting and 
Brewing paper can only be covered by thorough private reading 
of the subject. 

A limited number of scholarships are awarded by the professional 
bodies. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
The number of openings is limited and prospective students should 
consult the professional organisations listed in Section 5 below 
before commencing training. 

Salaries vary widely. A successful brewer will command a salary 
running well into four figures. Commencing salaries range from 
£800 to £1,100 per annum according to the qualifications held. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Brewing, 33 Clarges Street, London, W.1. 
The Incorporated Brewers' Guild, 8 Ely Place, London, EC. 


Broadcasting: Sound and Television 


The majority of people employed in sound and television broad- 
casting have obtained their training and gained experience or 
qualifications in some specialised field of employment before 
entering broadcasting. This applies not only to performers—actors, 
actresses, musicians, dancers, etc.—who are generally experienced 
in other entertainment media, but also to many others such as 
make-up artists, scenic and graphic artists, teachers, lawyers, 
architects, librarians and, to some extent, producers, engineers and 
technicians. In consequence the opportunities for the direct entry 
of young people straight from school or university are more 
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limited than might be imagined and are restricted to certain types 
of work. 

Some brief notes on the main opportunities for direct entry to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, the Independent Television 
Authority and the independent television programme contractors 
follow: 

THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
The British Broadcasting Corporation maintains Sound radio 
services to people in all parts of the world. It also provides a 
television service to audiences in the United Kingdom. It is a large 
organisation and employs people in a wide range of posts. There 


are opportunities for transfer from one department to another and 
from sound radio to television. 


1. Posts in the Engineering Division 

Apart from the many professional engineers and qualified 
engineering technicians recruited for work in this Division the 
B.B.C. annually offers apprenticeships to graduates in electrical 
engineering and physics and opportunities for training as technical 


operators. 


Technical operators in sound studios are responsible for the 
setting up and testing of technical equipment in the studios, the 
operation of tape and disc recording equipment and reproducing 
equipment, etc. In television studios they are concerned with the 
operation of television cameras, microphones, vision control desks,. 
lighting control equipment and tape and disc sound recording 
apparatus, etc. 

Technical operators receive both practical and theoretical training 
during the first year, including a fourteen-week residential course 
at the B.B.C.’s Engineering Training School near Evesham. They 
are expected to continue their studies by correspondence courses 
or by evening courses where these can be fitted into shift working. 
They may progress, by selection, to posts such as sound super- 
visors, vision control supervisors or senior cameramen, etc. Selected 
men return to the Engineering School for advanced courses. After 
successfully completing an advanced course they may be selected 
for promotion to more senior grades in Operations, such as 
technical operations manager. ‘ 

Technical assistants and technical trainees are concerned with 
the maintenance of the very wide range of equipment used by the 
B.B.C. They are normally allocated to either Sound Services, 
Television Services or Transmitters. 

Technical assistants follow a planned course of theoretical and 
practical instruction for about three years. During this time four 
periods of instruction totalling some 34 weeks are spent at the 
B.B.C. Engineering Training School near Evesham. When not 
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at the training school technical assistants are employed on the 
normal duties of their grade and are expected to study in their free 
time by means of a correspondence course supplied by the 
Corporation. 

"Technical trainees, who are normally selected from applicants for 
technical assistant posts, follow a three-year sandwich course of 
training. Alternate six-month periods of theoretical and practical 
training are spent at a technical college and with the Engineering 
Division. The qualification aimed at is the Higher National Diploma 
in Electrical Engineering. Exceptionally, a trainee may be offered 
a fourth year of training. 

Technical assistants, technical trainees and graduate apprentices 
who successfully complete their training are eligible for promotion 
to the Engineering grades of the B.B.C. and may have the 
opportunity to progress to such posts as Engineers-in-Charge at 
studio centres or transmitters. 

Technical operators, technical assistants and technical trainees 
must be quick and alert and able to work under pressure; they 
should also be physically fit for a great deal of shift working is 
involved. 


2. General Trainees 

Every year the B.B.C. recruits a small number of young men and 
women from the universities for training leading to responsible 
work in the fields of programme production, editorial work or 
administration. Applicants should be at least 21 years of age and 
under 26 on 3lst March of the year of entry. Candidates are 
expected to be of honours degree standard. The training period 
lasts for 18 months to 2 years during which time trainees are 
attached to a wide variety of departments. 


3. Trainee Studio Managers (Sound Broadcasting) 

The B.B.C. also recruits annually a small number of young men 
and women between 19 and 25 years of age for training as studio 
managers in sound broadcasting. Studio managers are responsible 
for all the operational work in sound studios. The work is partly 
artistic in that the studio manager must appreciate the producer's 
intentions and partly technical in that they must know how to 
obtain these results by the operation of the studio equipment. Some 
studio managers may be called upon to carry out some announcing 
duties. 

Candidates must be physically fit as shift working is normal. 
They must have the capacity to absorb a certain amount of tech- 
nical knowledge and possess a high degree of manual dexterity. A 
wide interest in the arts is expected. Personal qualities enabling 
them to deal tactfully with all sorts of people and to think quickly 
and calmly in emergencies are important. Experience of dramatic 
production techniques and a knowledge of music are desirable. 
No particular educational qualifications are laid down but a good 
standard of education is needed. Y 

The training period is six months and, if completed successfully, 
leads to appointment as an assistant studio manager. 
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4. Film Technical Trainees 7 i 

i intervals the B.B.C. recruits a few young men as 
M d ue cameramen Or assistant film editors. Girls 
may also be considered for posts as assistant film editors. Candidates 
must be between 18 and 30 years of age and are expected to have 
been educated up to the standard of the General Certificate of 
Education at Ordinary level. A lively interest in the art of film is 
required. Practical experience of still Photography (including 
processing) and, more particularly, of active filming with amateur 
ciné societies is necessary. The period of training is one year after 
which successful trainees are considered for promotion to assistant 
cameramen or editor. 


5. General Office Work 


There are also opportunities for young people to join the B.B.C. 
as shorthand-typists, typists, clerks and machine operators. Their 
duties are comparable to those of general office workers in industry 
and commerce. The educational and training requirements are 
similar and reference should be made to the article on Industry 
and Commerce. 

Office workers in the B.B.C. have opportunities of promotion to 
senior posts of executive responsibility; girls in general secretarial 
posts, for example, may apply for posts as production secretaries 
as these arise. In this case they would be actively engaged in 
programme work in either sound or television. Candidates for 
these posts require a good knowledge of the B.B.C. and radio 
techniques. They must be imaginative and quick to anticipate a 
producer's needs. The work is exacting and responsible and is 
well paid. There is keen competition for such posts. 


6. Where to obtain further information 
The Engineering Recruitment Officer, B.B.C., 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
(For information about posts in the Engineering Division.) 
The Appointments Officer, Appointments Department, BBG; 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
(For information about all other posts.) 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 


The Independent Television Authority was set up to provide a 
television service additional to the B.B.C. One of its main functions 
is the operation and maintenance of the television transmitting 
stations by which the commercial television programmes are broad. 
cast to audiences in the United Kingdom. 9. | 

The Authority employs a field staff of television engineers and 
technicians who undertake the operation and maintenance of the 
various transmitting stations operated by the Authority. Junior 
staff are not engaged and recruits, who must be over 20 years of 
age, are normally required to have had practical experience of 
related work in the telecommunications industry or in the Armed 
Forces. Some technical education since leaving school is usually 
expected. 
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Two courses are run by the Authority specifically for members 
of the staff, and both are full-time residential engineering courses 
of thirteen weeks' duration. The first course is to instruct junior 
engineers in the basic principles upon which their work is based. 
The second course is of a more advanced level and the training 
curriculum and the associated examination is recognised by the 
British Institution of Radio Engineers as an exempting qualification 
for Part V of their Associate Membership examination. 


Where to obtain further information 
The Personnel Officer, Independent Television Authority, 
70 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION PROGRAMME 
CONTRACTORS 

As stated above, the Independent Television Authority operates 
and maintains transmitting stations but, unlike the B.B.C., the 
Authority does not produce the programmes. Responsibility for 
the provision of programmes and for the sale of advertising time 
lies with the Independent Television Programme Companies or 
Contractors appointed by the I.T. A. 

As the name suggests, these Companies operate independently 
of each other and all the Companies have their own arrangements 
for training creative, technical and administrative staffs and 
particulars of these arrangements and of the types of recruits 
likely to be required will be supplied by the Companies on request. 

There are Independent Television studios-—where programmes 
are produced and fed to the LT.A. transmitters—in the London 
area (Chelsea, Elstree, Teddington and Wembley), Southampton, 
Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Norwich, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Carlisle, Newcastle, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Belfast and St. Helier, 
Jersey. 


Where to obtain further information 
The names and addresses of the Programme Companies operating 
in the various regions can be obtained from either the Independent 
Television Authority, 70 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3, or the 
Independent Television Companies Association, Television House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

PROSPECTS 
Salaries for posts in radio and television vary widely and it is 
generally not possible to give any indication of likely earnings. For 
administrative and clerical posts the remuneration is unlikely to be 
less than that for comparable work in other industries. In the 
engineering field basically qualified technicians receive about £1,000 
per annum while senior engineering grades receive higher salaries 
based upon qualifications and responsibility; these may range up 
to £2,000 per annum or more. 
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Building and Civil Engineering 
Contracting 


1. Summary of Work 


This title includes both building work, which is mainly concerned 
with the erection and repair of domestic dwellings, schools, 
hospitals, churches, etc., and civil engineering contracting, which is 
more concerned with projects on a larger scale such as roads, 
bridges, harbours, hydro-electric schemes, etc. In both fields design 
is usually separated from the actual construction which is carried 
out by contractors assisted in some cases by specialist sub- 
contractors. Building design is usually the province of the architect 


whereas in civil engineering design work is commonly carried out 
by consulting civil engineers. 


The work carried out a 
and civil engineering cont 
staffs will include contrac 
general supervision of sev 


visits to the site; estimators, who are concerned with 


by one man. 

Site organisation depends on the size 
type of building job may be in the cha 
while on large construction projects the Site Agent or Manager 
has a staff which may include specialist engineers to supervise 
different aspects of the work, quantity surveyors, who are 
responsible for measuring and recording the amount of work 
completed, clerical staff dealing with material deliveries, stores 
records and progress reports, and foremen. The operatives on a 
site include craftsmen, machine drivers and operators, and 
labourers, There is usually a much higher ratio of machine 
operators to craftsmen on civil engineering contracts. ; 

A substantial proportion of a contractor's staff either work on 
Site or visit sites frequently. H Re f 

There are separate articles in this Guide which give information 
about the training for several of the careers connected with these 
industries, viz: architects, civil engineers, electrical engineers, 


mechanical engineers, structural engineers, heating and ventilating 
engineers and surveyors. 


of the contract. A smaller 
rge of a General Foreman 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The building and civil engineering industries appeal to boys of a 
practical turn of mind who like to see visible results for their 
labours. It is a challenging career, for each new project poses its 
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own problems. Boys aspiring to technical and managerial posts 
need to have a capacity for logical thought, the ability to visualise 
the end product from a study of technical drawings and written 
specifications and to appreciate difficulties that may arise. For 
such jobs as estimating and tendering, pricing from drawings, etc., 
a highly methodical approach is required; accuracy and speed in 
calculation are often required but advanced mathematical ability 
is not usually necessary outside the field of design. Contract 
managers require an analytical approach, organising ability and 
originality of ideas. Site managers need considerable drive, self 
reliance and powers of leadership. The success of constructional 
projects depends largely upon team work, and the ability to mix 
with all kinds of.people easily is an advantage at all levels. 

No specific educational standard is laid down for entry to craft 
apprenticeships and it is also possible to join some firms in a 
clerical capacity without any specified educational attainments. 
Those who aspire to managerial or technical positions, however, 
should aim to obtain at least four or five passes including English, 
mathematics and a science subject at Ordinary level in the General 
Certificate of Education or on the Ordinary grade in the Scottish 
Certificate of Education, and would be well advised to continue 
their studies in mathematics and science to Advanced level or 
Higher grade standard in order to achieve entry to degree or 
comparable courses of study at university or technical college. The 
exact requirements depend upon the method of entry and training 
and the qualifications sought. 


3. Training 

Craft apprentices in the building trades are trained under national 
schemes agreed by both employers' and workers' sides of the 
industry. On the civil engineering side at operative level the vast 
majority of skills, such as driving the various types of machines, 
are acquired by practical training and experience on the job. There 
are, however, formal schemes operated by the Civil Engineering 
Construction Conciliation Board for Great Britain of three and 
five years" duration for maintenance mechanics and contractors' 
plant mechanics respectively, which provide training in the repair 
and overhaul of contractors' plant. 

Managerial and technical posts in these industries may be 
achieved by entering the offices of firms of building or civil 
engineering contractors and studying for appropriate qualifications 
in building or civil engineering. For some specialist posts other 
professional qualifications, e.g. in quantity surveying or other 
branches of engineering, may be appropriate. 

Building 

Boys with Ordinary level passes or the equivalent normally study 
by part-time day release and evening classes for the Ordinary and 
Higher National Certificates in Building; alternatively they may 
take a two-year full-time course for the Ordinary National Diploma 
in Building followed by a part-time course for the Higher National 
Certificate. Boys with Advanced level or Higher grade passes may 
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take sandwich courses made up of alternate periods of six months 
in technical college and with their firms and in these cases study 
may be directed towards a Higher National Diploma, a College 
Associateship or a Diploma in Technology in Building; alternatively 
they may take full-time courses at university or technical college 
for a degree or diploma in Building followed by practical training 
or pupilship (usually of two years' duration) in the industry. Degree 
courses in Building are available at Liverpool and Manchester 
Universities and a suitable degree course is to be re-introduced at 
the University College in Cardiff as soon as possible. 

An increasing number of building contracting firms are operating 
schemes of training similar to the pupilage scheme sponsored by 


The specialist firms of sub-contractors on building sites may be 


Civil Engineering 
In civil engineering contracting the main 
management posts, such as site agents, contr 4 
ed the Scheme for the Practical Training P Youn ts 
operated jointly by the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Federation of Civil Engineering Contractors. The Scheme is open 
to graduates in civil engineering and to school leavers who are 
able to satisfy the minimum educational requirements of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. It provides for practical training 
with a firm of contractors on sites and in design work and, 
in the case of non-graduates, for theoretical study, with a view to 
the pupil obtaining professional qualification as a corporate member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

More detailed information about the educational requirements 
and methods of training for membership of the Institution is given 
in the article on Engineering. 


Way to the higher ` 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is a continuing large demand for both building and civil 
engineering work and as a result the overall prospects appear good. 
The growing use of mechanical aids, preformed sections, etc., 
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results in an increasing demand for men with technical qualifications 
in the industry. Skilled craftsmen may become trades foremen and, 
after further studies, general foremen. General foremen may study 
for professional examinations and rise to management posts. Some 
general foremen may become clerks of works. The industry is not 
closed to women but they will find opportunities in the head offices 
rather than on-site. In the civil engineering industry there are 
opportunities for trained personnel to work on overseas contracts. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Builders, 48 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
The Federation of Civil Engineering Contractors, 
Romney House, Tufton Street, London, S.W.1. 
The National Federatica of Building Trades Employers, 
82 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
The Scottish National Building Trades Federation (Employers), 
13 Woodside Crescent, Glasgow, C.3. 


Catering and Domestic Science 


1. Summary of Work 

Within the field of domestic science and catering there is a wide 
variety of work open to men and women, Teachers of domestic 
science and housecraft are needed in all types of schools, technical 
colleges and teacher training colleges; demonstrators, home 
economists and caterers are needed by the gas and electricity 
authorities, and by the manufacturers of foodstuffs, domestic and 
household appliances for experimental, advisory, advertising and 
publicity work, and for lecturing and demonstrating; catering and 
nutrition experts are required for advisory work in government, 
medical and local authority services; while there is also for both 
men and women the related career of dietitian (see page 84) for 
which certain qualifications in catering and domestic science are 
accepted as evidence of suitable preliminary training. 

In the large-scale catering field, managers, cooks and assistants 
are employed in hotels and other types of residential institutions, 
restaurants, commercial and industrial canteens, hospitals and 
schools. In the largest hotel establishments the chef is left in 
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i is i ly responsible 
complete charge of the kitchen and this is an extreme nsibl 
Seison position. Shipping, railway and airline catering is 
another branch of this field. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
All who intend to take a training in catering or in domestic science 
should have a genuine interest and ability in cookery and domestic 
crafts, an appreciation of the science of nutrition and the ability to 
get on well with people. Other qualities required depend to a large 
extent on the nature of the employment, e.g. teachers and 
demonstrators need good powers of expression, hotel and catering 
managers need organising ability and business sense and cooks need 
good taste and a sense of craftsmanship. Students seeking to 
progress to the very remunerative higher grades of management in 
the large-scale hotel and catering field should also be prepared to 
build the basic foundation of their career on as wide an experience 
as possible of all aspects of the work in the kitchen. 

The educational qualifications r 
type of training undertaken. 
courses run by university or t 
must satisfy the normal entry re 


equired vary according to the 
In the case of more specialized 
eacher training college, candidates 
quirements of these bodies, 

The requirements for entry to courses leading to qualifications 
of the Institutional Management Association are as follows: 


Diploma in Institutional Management: The General Certificate 
of Education with four passes including one or two at Advanced 
level, or five passes at Ordinary level including English language 
or literature and three other subjects from an approved list; or 
the Scottish Certificate of Education with four Passes including 
two on the Higher grade, or five passes on the Ordinary grade 
including English and three other subjects from an approved list. 
A good standard of arithmetic is essential. In all cases it is 
desirable that a science subject be included. 


Certificate in Institutional Housekeeping and Catering: The 
General Certificate of Education or the Scottish Certificate of 
Education with three Ordinary level passes, preferably including 
English and science. 


Candidates for courses leading to the National Diploma in Hotel 
Keeping and Catering or to the examinations of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute or the Hotel and Catering Institute or the 
National Council for Domestic Studies or to individual college 
diplomas or to the Matron-Housekeeper S Certificate of the 
Institutional Management Association should normally have had 
a good general education at least to Ordinary level standard in the 
General Certificate of Education or the Scottish Certificate of 
Education. Exact requirements may vary slightly from pne college 
to another and depend upon the type of course offered; higher 
standards generally being asked for entry to three or four year 
advanced or managerial courses than for one or two year general 
catering courses. 
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3. Training 

There is a wide range of courses of training in catering and domestic: 
Science; most courses are directed towards particular branches of 
the work, e.g. teaching, demonstrating, institutional catering, hotel 
catering and management etc., and lead to qualifications primarily 
of value in these branches. Some courses as indicated below are 
only open to women. Young people should decide which courses 
to follow in the light of their abilities and ultimate career objectives, 
but in general the prospects are better and the openings more varied 
for those who are able to take one of the more advanced full-time 
courses. 

The University of London (Queen Elizabeth College) offers 
three-year courses for men and women for the degrees of B.Sc. 
(Household Science) and B.Sc. (Nutrition) and the University of 
Bristol offers a four-year course for women for the degree of 
B.Sc. (Dom. Sc.). 

Three-year courses for women who wish to train as teachers of 
domestic science and housecraft are offered at specialist women's 
domestic science colleges; certain general teacher training colleges 
also provide three-year courses in housecraft in some cases in 
conjunction with a specialist college, (see page 257 for further 
information on teacher-training), while the City and Guilds of 
London Institute awards a Domestic Subjects (Further Education) 
Teachers Certificate to students who have completed successfully 
an approved whole or part-time course, and who have obtained 
the Institute's Certificate in an Advanced Domestic Subject. 
(Particulars may be obtained from the Institute.) 

For women, training in demonstrating is available at some 
domestic science colleges and as part of two-year general catering 
courses at technical colleges. In addition, many of these colleges 
offer two-year courses leading to the Demonstrator's Certificate of 
the National Council for Domestic Studies. 

Men and women interested in institutional management, catering 
and housekeeping generally follow courses leading to the Diploma 
in Institutional Management or the Certificate in Institutional 
Housekeeping and Catering or the Matron-Housekeeper's Certificate 
awarded by the Institutional Management Association. Three-year 
courses for the diploma and two-year courses for the certificate are 
provided at a number of domestic science colleges and technical 
colleges. Men may take the examinations for the diploma and the 
certificate but only a few colleges offering courses for these 
examinations (primarily the technical colleges) are in a position to 
accept men as students. Two-year courses for the Matron- 
Housekeeper's Certificate are available only in London and Bristol. 
For candidates over 25 years of age there are also one-year abridged 
courses leading to a Certificate in Institutional Management. 

Most technical colleges and some private establishments offer 
various full-time courses for men and women interested in com- 
mercial catering and careers in the hotel and catering industry. 
These courses vary in duration from one to four years; many lead 
to the examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute in 
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i jects and Large-Scale Trade Cookery _ and the 
I deci o of the Hotel and Catering Institute or to 
individual college diplomas in hotel catering and management. 
There are also courses leading to the examinations of the National 
Council for Domestic Studies. Certain approved three-year full- 
time courses in England and Wales lead to the award of the 
National Diploma in Hotel Keeping and Catering and aim at giving 
a sound initial training to students who, after gaining experience 
in the hotel and catering industry, aspire to managerial and super- 
visory posts in the catering industry. 


For boys and girls who are unable to take full-time courses of 
training and who enter employment in catering at a junior level there 
are part-time courses leading to various qualifications at many 
technical colleges. There are also two National Apprenticeship 
Schemes, one for cooks in the Hotel and Catering Industry and 
one for cooks in hospitals. Apprenticeships are of three to four 
years' duration and apprentices are normally released on one daya 


week or for an equivalent period to attend suitable courses of 
instruction at technical college. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


As indicated in Section 1 above the opportunities for those who 
obtain recognised qualifications in catering or domestic science 
are many and varied; although the majority of training courses are 
directed towards particular branches of the work, e.g., teaching, 
hotel management, etc., and are primarily intended for people 
interested in these branches, there is nevertheless Scope for inter- 
change. For example, graduates may take up research, experimental 
and advisory work in government, local authority and medical 
services and with manufacturers of foodstuffs, or may enter the 
teaching profession or attain senior posts in institutional and 
industrial catering after gaining some practical catering experience; 
experienced teachers may go on to experimental and advisory 
work or take posts as institutional caterers or demonstrators; 
experienced demonstrators may proceed to responsible posts as 
home economists; those trained in institutional management may 
later enter the commercial catering sphere or take up demonstrating 
or teaching in technical colleges; and those trained in hotel manage- 
ment and catering may take up institutional catering or technical 
college teaching. There is also scope for those who Start as cooks 
and assistants to progress to more responsible Supervisory and 
managerial posts by virtue of their experience on the job, ‘There 
are also some opportunities overseas for qualified and experienced 
teachers and for those with considerable catering experience jn 
this country. f V oA j 

Prospects in the commercial, industrial and institutional catering 
field are particularly good for men, many of whom reach the senior 
management posts. " 

Posts as demonstrators, lecturers, home economists and home 
service advisers are almost entirely filled by women. 
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In most branches of the work demand is steady and in some, 
particularly hospital and institutional catering, exceeds supply. 

Salaries vary considerably according to the nature of the 
employment and the degree of responsibility involved. In the 
commercial, industrial and institutional field they may range from 
£300 to £500 a year in junior posts and from £650 to over £2,000 
a year in more senior posts. 

Salaries of teachers, demonstrators in the gas and electricity 
authorities, catering officers and domestic superintendents in 
hospitals and supervisors and organisers in the School Meals 
Service are paid in accordance with nationally agreed scales. 

Many of the posts are residential and food is generally provided. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institutional Management Association, 
Swinton House, 324 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
The Hotel and Catering Institute, 
24 Portman Square, London, W.1. 
The City and Guilds of London Institute, 
76 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
The National Council for Domestic Studies, 
75 Ferme Park Road, Crouch End, London, N.8. 
Domestic Science and Dietetics: Choice of Careers booklet No. 13. 
Management in the Hotel and Catering Industry: 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 15. 
Hotel and Catering Occupations: Choice of Careers booklet No. 33. 


Chemistry 


1. Summary of Work | y 
Chemistry deals broadly with the chemical elements and their 


combinations, and with the laws that govern their make-up and the 
reactions they undergo under different conditions. Inorganic 
chemistry is the basis for much of the manufacture of ‘heavy’ 
chemicals — the common acids, alkalis and fertilisers — which 
constitute the great bulk of chemical products. Bulk for bulk, the 
production of organic chemicals is smaller but their immense variety 
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means that more organic chemists are required; the detergents, 
man-made fibres, plastics, synthetic rubber, dyestuffs and food 
processing industries come into this field. Physical chemistry 
provides the theoretical basis for much of chemical engineering 
and can also provide a basis for specialisation in metallurgy. 


Biochemistry is based largely on organic and physical chemistry 
in relation to the special conditions of occurrence of chemical 
changes in living organisms. Medicine, pharmacy and agriculture 
are the main fields of interest for biochemists. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The common denominator among scientists is their training in 
scientific method. They must learn to observe accurately—to 
deduce from facts, to seek out their interconnections, to formulate 
hypotheses and to devise experiments to check these. This calls for 
imagination as well as knowledge and reasoning power. There is 
a large element of sheer hard work in conducting experiments and 
making repetitive observations. Patience, perseverance and the 
ability to concentrate intensely are invaluable. Practical skill to 
cope with the experimental work is an asset. The range of work 
undertaken by chemists, e.g. research, development, production, 
analysis, advisory and technical sales Services, teaching, provide 
scope for many kinds of personality. Few scientists work completely 
alone, and a capacity for teamwork is important. 
The preliminary general educational requirement of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry is the General Certificate of Education or 
the Scottish Certificate of Education with five Ordinary level passes 
including English language (in Scotland, English), mathematics, a 
science subject and an arts subject. In order to become a qualified 
professional scientist, however, it is essential to have the ability to 
undertake studies to graduate or professional level. All intending 
chemists and biochemists would be well advised, therefore, to 
remain at school and take Advanced level or Higher grade sciences 
in order to secure admission to degree or comparable courses of 
study. 


3. Training 
Training that leads to a graduate standard of qualification is needed 
and this is best done by full-time study. : 

The qualification for which most students study is a university 
degree. Honours and/or general degree courses in pure or applied 
chemistry are provided at all universities. An equivalent qualification 
is the Diploma in Technology (Dip. Tech.) or Scottish Technical 
College Associateship and an increasing number of students are 
taking these by full-time or sandwich courses at technical colleges. 
Having obtained a degree or diploma and after a period of approved 
experience in the practice, application or teaching of chemistry 
many students seek full membership of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry. The basic professional qualification is the Associateship 
(A.R.LC.) Alternatively, Higher National Diploma courses and 
direct courses of study for the examinations of the Institute are 
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available (as full-time or sandwich courses) at many technical 
colleges. 

Young people who enter employment direct from school as 
laboratory assistants or technicians may study part-time at technical 
college for Ordinary and Higher National Certificates in Chemistry. 
Those who have the ability and ambition to go beyond the 
technician grade and qualify professionally may then proceed by 
part-time study to the examination for Graduate Membership of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry. Students who achieve "good" 
Ordinary National Certificates may also be considered for accept- 
ance into full-time or sandwich diploma courses at technical 


colleges. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Chemists constitute the largest single group (about 30,000) of 
scientists and the demand is expanding. The majority are employed 
in the manufacturing industries and most fair-sized firms have 
chemists in charge of small ‘control’ laboratories. The largest 
groups are found in firms connected with making chemicals, man- 
made fibres and other textiles, food processing, the plastics and 
rubber industries, oil refining and wherever chemical plant is 
employed. Substantial numbers are employed in research and other 
work in the Scientific Civil Service, the nationalised industries and 
with research associations. Large numbers are also employed in 
teaching. Chemists are also employed as public analysts (a further 
qualification is needed) in the public services. Chemistry is open 
equally to men and women but women are heavily outnumbered in 
this field. Many women, however, find interesting careers in 
analytical control laboratories and in teaching, information work 
and librarianship. 

Salaries vary widely but newly qualified scientists usually receive 
£700 to £750 per annum and higher figures might be offered to 
persons with really good qualifications. Amongst scientists in their 
forties, typical salaries in industry range to more than £2,000 per 


annum. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Royal Institute of Chemistry, 
30 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
The Scientist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 100. 


Laboratory Technicians and Assistants: 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 94. 
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Child Care 


1. Summary of Work 

In this country there are about 80,000 children who for one reason 
or another cannot live in their own homes. The task of providing 
a satisfactory home for these children is undertaken either by 
county councils, county borough councils (in Scotland large burghs) 
or by voluntary societies. There are three main types of employ- 
ment available for those who enter child care services—children’s 
officers, child care officers and residential staff of children’s homes, 
nurseries, hostels and approved schools. 

The local authority department concerned with the problem of 
children needing care is the Children’s Department and the head of 
this is the Children’s Officer. He or she is responsible for ensuring 
that the statutory and other responsibilities of the Authority with 
regard to children are effectively carried out. Much time is spent 
on committee work, administrative work and in dealing with many 
other departments and bodies. 

In each county, county borough or large burgh a staff of child 
care officers working under the Children’s Officer is needed to 
investigate applications for children to be received into care and 
to arrange for the care of children who cannot remain at home, 
They also undertake such duties as choosing suitable foster homes, 
advising parents who are troubled about their children, keeping in 
touch with children while they are in care, and with the adults 
who are looking after them in foster homes or children’s homes, 
and making enquiries in connection with adoption proceedings. 

In children’s homes the children generally live in small groups 
in the care of houseparents who may have the help of assistant staff. 
Married couples are often appointed as houseparents, but the 
husband may have a daily job in the neighbourhood. Houseparents 
are responsible for the care of a small group of children and for 
the running of the household. They do their best to act as substitute 
parents to the children during the time they need their care and to 
work with the child care officers who are in touch with the children’s 
family circumstances. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
Those who are required to make decisions which will affect the 
lives of children should have a ready sympathy with a child’s 
problems and an understanding of the difficulties of the adults 
concerned. Candidates for appointment as children's officers 
should be at least thirty years of age and should have high academic 
qualifications and have undertaken suitable special training such as 
a social science course. They should also have had considerable 
experience of work with children and adults and of administration, 
Candidates for training as child care officers must be at least 
21 years of age. They should preferably hold a university 
qualification in social science, but those who have trained for a 
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kindred profession (e.g. teaching, health visiting), or graduates in 
subjects other than social science, or persons over the age of 25 
who may not be qualified for entry to university courses are also 
considered. 

No special academic qualifications are required by candidates 
for training for the residential care of children. Women must be 
over the age of 18 and men over the age of 21. 


3. Training 
Children's Officers and Child Care Officers 

There is no special training course for children’s officers; posts 
are often filled by persons who have had wide experience as child 
care officers. 

The Central Training Council in Child Care has recognised a 
number of courses as being suitable for the training of child care 
officers. For candidates who hold university qualifications in social 
science and certain other qualifications, one year professional 
courses of training are provided at the Universities of Birmingham 
Bristol, Durham (King’s College, Newcastle), Edinburgh, Dec 
Liverpool, London (London School of Economics), Sheffield, 
Southampton and Wales (Cardiff). These courses are either 
“generic”, leading to a qualification in applied social studies, or 
specific, leading to a qualification for the child care service. Some 
of the universities providing these professional courses offer 
extended training of two years' duration to those who have had a 
good education and experience as child care officers or in other 
employment bearing upon the care of children. Graduates in 
subjects other than social science who are not in a position to 
undertake post-graduate study for a social science qualification 
followed by a one-year professional course may take specific 
courses of training in child care lasting for seventeen months at the 
Universities of Exeter, Liverpool, Nottingham and Oxford. For 
mature students who may not be qualified for entry to university 
courses there are two-year full-time courses of training in child care 
at Manchester University and the North Western Polytechnic. 
London. There is also at the University of Sheffield Extra Mural 
Department a course specially designed for those who have some 
kindred qualification. Candidates successfully completing courses 
are awarded the Central Training Council in Child Care “‘letter of 
recognition". à 

Applications for training should be made in the first instance to 
the Central Training Council. Fees for the courses vary from about 
£50 to £75 a session but grants may be awarded by the Home Office 
or the Scottish Education Department covering tuition and 
maintenance where need is shown. 

Residential Work with Children 

Courses of training in the residential care of children are 
provided at ten different centres in England and Wales and at one 
centre in Scotland. Some courses are provided by local authorities, 
others by voluntary organisations. Three courses are residential. 
Two of the courses are specially designed for students who wish to 
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specialise in work in approved schools for boys or girls; at other 
courses it is possible for students to express a preference for work 
in the schools and to fit themselves for this as well as for work in 
other residential establishments. A senior course is provided at 
Bristol University for those who hold a qualification for work with 
children and who have had three years' residential experience. 

Application for training should be made to the Central Training 
Council in Child Care which sponsors these courses; those who wish 
to apply for the course in Scotland and those who intend to work 
in Scotland after training should apply to the Scottish Education 
Department. Candidates who complete these courses successfully 
are awarded the Council's Certificate in the Residential Care of 
Children. Candidates who complete the Scottish course successfully 
are awarded the Certificate in the Residential Care of Children 
of the Scottish Advisory Council in Child Care, There are 
opportunities of employment as assistant staff in children's homes 
for those awaiting training. Grants to cover the cost of training 
may be made by the Home Office or the Scottish Education 
Department where need is shown. 

4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Employment prospects for qualified child car, 
Appointments are made by local authorities and voluntary 
organisations and there is a steady demand especially in local 
authority service. In local authority service appointments are made 
on the salary scale £665-£975 (in Scotland the scale is slightly 
lower). Those who complete a recognised course of training may be 
appointed on a higher commencing salary. There are some senior 
posts and qualified and experienced child care officers may be 
considered for appointment as children's officers, Salaries paid 
by voluntary organisations vary considerably. 

Residential staff are employed in children's homes run by local 
authorities and voluntary organisations, in special residential 
schools for handicapped children and in approved schools. Employ- 
ment prospects for single women are good and there is a demand 
for married couples. Opportunities for single men in children's 
homes are more restricted but there are openings for them in 
approved schools. There are prospects of promotion for well 
qualified and experienced workers. The salary scale for a house- 
parent employed by a local authority is £475-£600 and for an 
assistant houseparent £420-£535 (in Scotland the scale is slightly 
lower). An additional allowance of £30 is paid to those who hold 
the Certificate in the Residential Care of Children. The same 
allowance is paid in Scotland to those who hold the Scottish 
Advisory Council’s certificate. A deduction of £120 (£145 in 
Scotland) a year is made for residence. Salaries paid by voluntary 
organisations vary. 

5. Where to obtain further informadon 

ining Council in Chi Te, 
B A House, Thorney Street, London, S.W.1. 
The Scottish Education Department, 23 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 3. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102. 
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e officers are good. 


Chiropodist 


1. Summary of Work 

A chiropodist treats certain foot ailments such as corns, callosities. 
malformed nails and foot infections. In the course of his work, the 
chiropodist applies a wide range of medicaments. A sound 
knowledge of the anatomy of the leg and foot is required for 
dealing with special appliances and with alterations to shoes for 


individual patients. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
A chiropodist needs to have good eyesight and deft hands together 
with a pleasing personality and an interest in people. For private 
practice, organising ability and some business sense will be useful. 
The profession is open to both men and women. Candidates for 
training must be at least 17 years of age and should have either: 
(1) a General Certificate of Education with four passes at 
Ordinary level preferably including English language or 
literature, a science subject, and mathematics or a second 
science subject; or 
(2) a Scottish Certificate of Education with passes in four 
subjects on the Ordinary grade. 
Passes at the Advanced level or on the Higher grade in any of the 
first year examination subjects (biology, chemistry or physics) give 
exemption from the examination on a subject-for-subject basis. 


3. Training 
Training is by means of a three-year full-time course, combining 
theoretical and practical work, at an approved training school. 
These courses lead to the examinations of the’ Society of 
Chiropodists and are recognised for membership of the Society of 
Chiropodists and the Institute of Chiropodists and for employment 
in the National Health Service. A State Register of Chiropodists 
is about to be established. 

There are six training schools in England and Wales and two 
in Scotland. Fees at the training schools vary from £20 to £50 a 
year and to this must be added the cost of books, instruments 
examination fees and maintenance where appropriate. Absistanes 
towards the cost of training may be given by local education 


authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Chiropody is an expanding profession. Most chiropodists practise 
privately, but chiropody also comes within the scope of the National 
Health Service, where there are openings in both local authority 
health services and in hospitals. Some of these are part-time 
appointments and may be combined with private practice. There 
are also appointments under voluntary organisations, in the welfare 
departments of large factories and as chiropody teachers in some 


of the training schools. 
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In full-time official appointments, salaries range from £525 to 
£870 per annum; salaries of chiropody teachers are a little higher 
and chiropodists with private practices may sometimes earn much 
more. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Society of Chiropodists, 8 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
The Institute of Chiropodists, 59 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 
The Chiropodist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 61. 


Church Work 


THE ORDAINED MINISTRY 


The Church at home and overseas needs for its full-time ministry 
men of deep religious conviction and dedicated lives who have 
powers of leadership and initiative. The work is both exacting and 
rewarding: exacting, in that it calls for devotion and persistence 
in the face of many discouragements: rewarding, in that it fulfils 
a personal sense of vocation, and also in that most men and women 
still regard the minister or priest as someone to turn to in the great 
events, crises and difficulties of their lives. 

All denominations demand a high standard of education 
normally including a university degree, but are prepared to consider 
for training men without high educational qualifications, provided 
they are suitable in other respects. The period of training varies 
between two and six years, and training grants are usually available 
if needed, for accepted candidates. b 


OTHER FULL-TIME CHURCH WORK 


All denominations need trained men and women for lay work at 
home and overseas. The main needs at home are for parish, social, 
educational and moral welfare workers. Doctors, nurses, teachers, 
social workers, agriculturalists, literature workers and others are 


needed overseas. 
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"Those wishing to offer themselves for any kind of church work 
should seek advice from their own minister or priest. They may 
also obtain information from one of the following addresses or, 
for overseas work, from one of the Missionary Societies: 


The Anglican Church 


The Secretary, 

Central Advisory Council 
for the Ministry, 

9 Tufton Street, 

Westminster, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Secretary, 

Council for Women's Ministry 
in the Church, 

9 Tufton Street, 

Westminster, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Secretary, 

The Overseas Council, 
Church House, 
Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Reverend the Principal, 

Scottish Episcopal Church 
Theological College, 

Coates Hall, 

Rosebery Crescent, 

EDINBURGH, 12. 


The Secretary to the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of Wales, 


Bishopston, 
Stow Hill, 
NEWPORT, 
Monmouthshire. 


The Baptist Church 


The General Secretary, 
The Baptist Union of 

Great Britain and Ireland, 
Baptist Church House, 
4 Southampton Row, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


The Congregational Church 

The General Secretary, 

The Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, 

Memorial Hall, 

Farringdon Street, 

LONDON, E.C.4. 


The Society of Friends 
The Society of Friends, 
Friends House, 

Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 


The Methodist Church 


The Secretary, k 
Methodist Church Minis 
1 Central Buildings, 
Matthew Parker Street, 
Westminster, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Principal, 

The Baptist Theological 
College of Scotland, 
113 West Regent Street, 

GLASGOW, C.2. 


The Principal, , 
The Scottish Congregational 


College, 
The Congregational Union of 
Scotland, 
29 Hope Terrace, 
EDINBURGH, 9. 


terial Training Department, 
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The Presbyterian Church 


The General Secretary, The Secretary, 
Offices of Presbyterian Church Board of Studies, 
of England, Presbyterian Church of England, 
Presbyterian Church House, 26 Morpeth Avenue, 
86 Tavistock Place, SOUTH SHIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.1. Co. Durham. 


The Chief Secretary, 

The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Wales, 

The Manse, 

Plas Avenue, 

PRESTATYN, 

Flintshire. 


The Salvation Army 
The Salvation Army, 
International Headquarters, 


73 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C4. 


The Church of Scotland 

The Secretary to the Committee on Education for th ini 
Church of Scotland, Shey 
121 George Street, 

EDINBURGH, 2. 


The United Free Church of Scotland 

The Adviser of Studies, 

The United Free Church of Scotland Theological College, 
29 Hope Terrace, 

EDINBURGH, 9. 


Interdenominational (Representative of all the above) 
The British Council of Churches, 


10 Eaton Gate, Conference of Missionary Societies 
Sloane Square, in Great Britain and Ireland 
LONDON, S.W.1. Edinburgh House, : 

2 Eaton Gate, 

Sloane Square, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Careers Secretary, 


The Jewish Religion 

The Education Officer, 

London Board of Jewish Religious Education, 
Woburn House, 

Upper Woburn Place, 

LONDON, W.C.1. 


The Roman Catholic Church 


The Secretary to His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, 
Archbishop’s House, 

Westminster, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Civil Aviation 


There are many diverse opportunities in civil aviation including 
some for people who have trained for professions covered elsewhere 
in this Guide. The following notes are therefore confined to those 
occupations that are peculiar to civil aviation and for convenience 
these occupations are grouped under two main headings: flying 
staff and ground staff. 


Flying Staff 

Included under this heading are pilots, navigators, radio officers, 
flight engineers, air stewards and air stewardesses. It should be 
noted, however, that the present trend is for pilots to undertake 
fight navigation and radio operation; consequently opportunities 
of employment for navigators and radio oflicers will decrease. 


Ground Staff 

Included under this heading are the various categories of main- 
tenance engineers employed by the airline operators and the air 
traffic control and telecommunications staff who are government 
employees under the control of the Ministry of Aviation. 

This article does not deal with the recruitment and training of 
the clerical, administrative and managerial personnel employed by 
the airline operators, e.g. sales officer and station officer trainees 
employed by B.O.A.C., commercial apprentices employed by 
B.E.A.. In general these are similar to the recruitment and training 
for other branches of industry and commerce (see page 141) and 
there are opportunities for both school leavers and graduates. Full 
details of such appointments may be obtained from the airline 
operators. Nor does it deal with the recruitment and training of 
the clerical and administrative personnel concerned with the general 
administration of airports. In the case of the national airports such 
work is the responsibility of civil servants recruited to the Ministry 
of Aviation through the normal civil service competitions. In the 
case of the municipal airports it is the responsibility of officers of 


the local government service. 


FLYING STAFF 
PILOT 

1. Summary of Work 
Pilots control the aircraft both in the air and on the ground, and 
are responsible for its safety when it is under their control. In 
addition, and to an increasing extent, they are becoming directly 
associated with navigation, the use of radar and direct radio: 
communication with the ground organisation. 

Tt is necessary for all pilots to hold Ministry of Aviation licences. 
There are three grades of professional pilot's licences and they 
prescribe the range of duties that may be undertaken. In each case 
the particular types of aircraft on which the pilot has been tested 

and is licensed to fly are inserted on the licence: 
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ial Pilot's Licence. This is of limited use but is 

S) uo don flying lighter aircraft (under 12,5001bs.), crop 
spraying work etc., and employment in airlines as a pilot in 
a junior capacity. "Instrument Rating" is a most useful 
additional qualification for holders of this licence. 3 

(2) Senior Commercial Pilot's Licence. This is of more value in 
commercial flying. Holders may fly in charge of medium 
sized aircraft (up to 30,000lbs.). “Instrument Rating" is 
included in the requirements for this licence. 

(3) Air Transport Pilot's Licence. This is the most senior licence 
and the holder is not restricted as to the size of aircraft which 
he may command. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Pilots must have a good standard of health with perfect vision, 
including colour vision, and hearing. It is advisable for candidates 
to arrange with the Ministry of Aviation to undergo a medical 
examination before commencing training. 

Pilots require a high standard of intelligence and good powers 
of leadership as well as flying aptitude. This latter quality is tested 
when a boy applies for flying training. 

A. good general education is desirable. Candidates for cadetships 
at the new College of Air Training, Hamble, are required to have 
obtained passes in the General Certificate of Education in a 
minimum of five subjects including English language, mathematics 
and a science subject; two passes must be at the Advanced level. 
Scottish candidates are required to have passed the Scottish 
Certificate of Education with either (1) three subjects on the Higher 
grade together with two subjects on the Ordinary grade or, (2) four 
subjects on the Higher grade (in both options English, mathematics 
and science must be included). 


3. Training 

As the future requirements of the civil airlines could no longer be 
met by pilots trained in the Services a new College of Air Training 
was established in 1960 at Hamble in Hampshire. 

This College offers pilot training to boys aged from 18 to 24 
years. The residential two-year course is designed to provide cadets 
with a continuation of general education combined with the 
theoretical knowledge necessary for the Senior Commercial Pilot’s 
and the Airline Transport Pilot’s Licence examination. Cadets 
are expected to obtain their Commercial Pilot’s Licences with 
“Instrument Rating" endorsements and Radio Telephony Licences 
by the end of the course. The College is sponsored and subsidised 
by the State and the Airline Corporations. The cost of training to 
students is thus reduced to about £675 for the two years. Candidates 
may apply for financial assistance from their local education 
re a number of private flying establishments offering 
flying training courses for air pilot licensing examinations. Some 
of these train students for the Commercial Pilots Licence, The 
cost of these courses varies but is generally very high. 
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4. Opportunities and Prospects 

The prospects of employment for civil air pilots seem ee 

good in the long term although there is Euer Ev 
seasonal under-employment. 

Cadets at the College of Air Training being sponsored by airline 
operators are thus assured of employment as junior officers if they 
complete the course successfully. 

The length of a civil pilot's active flying life depends upon the 
continuance of first class health and unimpaired faculties; regular 
medical examinations have to be passed for renewal of pilots' 
licences. Provided his health is maintained, a pilot may continue 
flying up till about 55 years of age. There is a very limited number 
of opportunities for former pilots on ground duties in the air traffic 
organisation. Comprehensive pension schemes are in operation 
covering both normal retirement and ill-health retirement, and 
additional insurance against loss of flying licence is available. 

Salaries for pilots with the civil airlines range from about £1,000 
per annum for junior officers up to about £5,000 per annum for 
senior airline captains. 

In addition to employment with civil airlines there are 
opportunities for qualified pilots in agricultural work such as crop 
spraying in both fixed wing aircraft and in helicopters and also in 
aerial survey work. Salaries tend to be rather lower than those 
received by airline pilots. The number of openings for instructors 


and tést pilots is very small indeed. 
FLIGHT ENGINEER 


1. Summary of Work ; : 
The Flight Engineer, or Engineer Officer, is a member of the crew 


of some airliners flying on long distance routes. He is responsible 
for the efficient functioning of the whole range of equipment in the 
aircraft, excepting radio and radar apparatus, and relieves the pilots 
of routine checks on the operation of the power units, etc. In 
emergency he may be called upon to perform such running repairs 
as may be practicable. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
In addition to practical ability and technical knowledge flight 
engineers must be adaptable, resourceful and self-reliant. Most 
flight engineers are trained initially as aircraft maintenance 
engineers and the entry requirements are as on page 67. 


3. Training MA Ta RUM 
ini ircraft maintenance n K 7 
oora pears on this work are the basic requirements for entry. < 
The flying experience necessary to qualify for the issue of a Flight 
Engineer’s Licence is usually provided by the employing airline, 
Candidates for a Flight Engineer’s Licence have to pass official 
examinations including tests On the particular types of aircraft to 
be included in the licence. 
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4. Opportunities and Prospects ; J 

While there are fewer opportunities for flight engineers than for 
other aircrew grades the demand is steady and a worthwhile career 
is possible. Salaries for flight engineers range from £1,150 to 
£2,275 per annum on completion of a six months’ training period. 


AIR STEWARD AND AIR STEWARDESS 
1. Summary of Work 


Air stewards and air stewardesses (air hostesses) are responsible for 
the welfare of passengers both in the air and on the ground. They 
prepare and serve meals and drinks during flight and maintain 
the cleanliness and tidiness of the aircraft. They are also required 
to order the necessary stores and equipment for each flight. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


Air stewards and stewardesses should have good appearance and 
speech and possess pleasant personalities. They should be anxious 
to be of service to other people and able to keep a cool head in 
emergencies. A high standard of physical fitness is necessary. 

Candidates for appointment as air stewardesses are expected 
to have obtained several passes in the General Certificate of 
Education or Scottish Certificate of Education. Previous experience 
of working with people is an advantage and nursing or catering 
experience is particularly useful. 

Stewards are not required to have any particular educational 
qualifications but first class catering experience is necessary. 


A knowledge of at least one continental language is desirable 
for both stewards and stewardesses. 


3. Training 


The normal minimum age of entry is 21 years. New entrants 
are sent to training schools run by the airlines for courses lasting 
from 6 to 8 weeks. These courses include instruction in aircraft 
cleanliness and voyage procedure including customs, currency and 
health forms, etc., in addition to training in aircraft catering and 
first aid. 


4, Opportunities and Prospects 
There are frequent openings for both air stewards and air 
stewardesses. RM , 1 ! 

Although many people find it attractive, this work is nevertheless 
very demanding. Conditions are cramped, hours of work are ‘ 
irregular and sometimes long periods may be spent away from 
home. Not many girls make this a lifelong career and the work is 
not really useful training for other employment. 

Salaries for stewards and stewardesses rise from £7 15s. Od. per 
week (plus £2 per week flying pay) while training to a scale of 
£570-£660 per annum. Men may become senior stewards on a 
scale of £810-£855 per annum. Meals while on duty are provided 
and there are special allowances for periods spent away from base. 
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GROUND STAFF 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS 


1. Summary of Work 
Maintenance engineers at airports are responsible for keeping 
aircraft, their engines and other equipment in an airworthy 
condition. Regular inspections and overhauls are carried out and 
these must be certified by licensed aircraft engineers. 

Aircraft maintenance engineers usually specialise in either 
airframes; engines; electrical equipment; instruments; or radio and 
radar equipment. There are separate categories of licence for each 


of these functions. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Practical interests should be combined with mechanical aptitude 
and manual dexterity. Aircraft maintenance engineers must be 
adaptable and licensed engineers must be willing to continue 
studying and passing examinations as new types of aircraft are 
introduced. As many lives depend upon his work the ground 
engineer must have a strong sense of responsibility. 

For apprenticeship with one of the major airlines boys are 
expected to have had a good general education and have shown 
proficiency in mathematics, science and English. No rigid 
educational standard is laid down but passes in the above subjects 
at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education or Scottish 
Certificate of Education are an advantage. Normal age limits are 


16 to 17 years of age. 


3. Training 

A method of training is by means of a five years' apprenticeship 
with an airline operating company. Studies are directed to the 
appropriate City and Guilds of London Institute Certificates or, 
in some cases, Ordinary and Higher National Certificate courses 
may be followed. 

There are also some opportunities for those who have trained in 
aeronautical engineering by means of apprenticeships with aircraft 
manufacturers or approved full-time courses. 

Engineers wishing to become licensed must pass the appropriate 
official examinations as well as acquiring the requisite practical 


experience. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There are good opportunities for skilled men in this expanding 
field. The demand for training however exceeds the number of 
apprenticeships available. 

There are supervisory posts in the ground organisation, especially 
for licensed engineers. Some ground engineers may take further 
examinations with a view to becoming flight engineers. 

The rates of pay for skilled aircraft maintenance engineers are 
negotiated by The National Joint Council for Civil Air Transport. 
The basic scales are increased for shift working, length of service, 
proficiency pay, etc. in addition to any overtime payments due. 
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Earnings do not compare unfavourably with those of skilled men 

in other branches of engineering. Licensed aircraft maintenance 
engineers may become foremen; senior supervisors can earn 
'salaries well in excess of £1,400 per annum. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL OFFICERS AND ASSISTANTS 


1. Summary of Work 
Ministry of Aviation Air Traffic Control Officers are responsible 
for the safe and expeditious flow of air traffic whilst flying in the 
United Kingdom air routes and when arriving and departing from 
airports within the United Kingdom. They receive position reports 
from aircraft in flight and give instructions and advice to pilots 
by radio. Most of the traffic is also watched by means of radar. 
Air Traffic Control Assistants deal with the more routine 
functions such as checking flight plans, co-ordinating and displaying 
weather information, logging movements of aircraft, assisting in 


the operation of radar apparatus, and generally assisting the Air 
Traffic Control Officers in every possible way. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Candidates for air traffic control office posts should have good 
personality and powers of judgment and a quick brain. They 
should also possess tact and the ability to work as members of 
a team. 

The Ministry of Aviation offers a small number of Officer 
Cadetships each year to young men and women between the ages 
of 18 and 23. Applicants must have a General Certificate of 
Education in five subjects one of which must be English language 
and two of which, including mathematics or a science subject, 
must be at Advanced level; or the Scottish Certificate of Education 
in five subjects one of which must be English and three of which, 
including mathematics or a science subject, must be on the Higher 
grade. 

Applicants for direct entry as Air Traffic Control Officers must 
be between the ages of 23 and 35 and have a General Certificate of 
Education or Scottish Certificate of Education in five subjects and 
recent experience as aircrew or as a civil or military air traffic 
control officer. 

Boys and girls wishing to apply for appointment as Air Traffic 
Control Assistants should have passed the General Certificate of 
Education at Ordinary level or the Scottish Certificate of Education 
on the Ordinary grade in four subjects including English and 
mathematics or a science subject. 


3. Training , 

Cadet officers will receive training lasting for four years at the 
Ministry of Aviation's School of Air Traffic Control at Hurn (near 
Bournemouth) and elsewhere. The course covers air traffic contro] 
and allied subjects and some flying instruction. 
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Direct entry officers’ training lasts from nine months to a year. 
Air Traffic Control Assistants have a three weeks’ course at the 


School of Air Traffic Control. 
Salaries and allowances are paid throughout all training. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

The national scale for Air Traffic Control Officer Cadets ranges 
from £489 per annum at age 18 to a maximum of £738 per annum. 
The scale for Air Traffic Control Officers, Grade III, which is the 
basic officer grade, begins at £832 per annum on entry at age 23 
and rises to £1,539 per annum. There are prospects of promotion 
to higher grades carrying scales rising to £1,992 per annum. 

Air Traffic Control Assistants, Grade III, are on a scale 
beginning at £379 per annum at age 16 and rising to a maximum 
of £757 per annum. Promotion is possible to higher grades of air 
traffic control assistant carrying salaries up to £887 and in a few 
cases to £1,212 per annum. A small number of assistants are 
promoted to'Air Traffic Control Officers. 5 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS STAFF 


1. Summary of Work 
A wide range of radio and radar equipment is in use at airports 


throughout the country in order to maintain the efficient and safe 
flow of air traffic. Much of this equipment is automatic or semi- 
automatic in operation. The regular maintenance of this equipment 
and the rectification of any faults that develop in operation are the 
‘responsibility of the telecommunications staff under the control of 


the Ministry of Aviation. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Candidates for training as radio technicians, who must be men of 
at least 19 years of age, should have a keen interest in electronic 
devices. A logical mind, patience and perseverance are required 
together with a willingness to continue studying in order to keep 
up with the constant new developments. Normal colour vision is 
essential. 

No basic educational qualifications are laid down but entrants 
to the training course are expected to already have a sound 
knowledge of electricity and radio and to have had suitable practical 
experience in radio or radar maintenance. 

There are good prospects of promotion to telecommunications 
technical officer for those who have five years’ total experience in 
the radio or radar field and who obtain the Ordinary National 
Certificate in Electrical Engineering or the City and Guilds of 
London Institute’s third year certificates in the Telecommunications 
Technicians! Course. Free correspondence courses are provided 
or local technical college fees are paid by the Ministry of Aviation 
to help their radio technicians to obtain these qualifications. 

There is also direct entry as telecommunications technical 
officers for those who already have these qualifications. 
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At the top of the telecommunications structure are the signals 
officers—electronic engineers. Applicants for these appointments 
must be over 23 years of age and are expected to have had some 
experience as well as hold a Diploma in Technology or degree in 
electrical engineering or physics, or Corporate Membership of the 


Institute of Electrical Engineers or Associate Fellowship of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society. 


Telecommunications technical officers are encouraged to study 
for these qualifications and some are promoted to engineer, 
3. Training 
Newly appointed radio technicians Teceive a course of training 
lasting about nine weeks at the Ministry of Aviation’s Civil Aviation 
Signals Training Establishment at Bletchley (Bucks). Examinations 
must be passed. during this course for appointments to be 
confirmed. Salaries are paid while training and accommodation 
and meals are provided free. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is a good demand for radio technicians in civil aviation, The 

increasing use of automatic, unmanned, devices makes a ‘good 

standard of maintenance most important. 
National salary scales for the radio technician grade Tange from 

Be up to £1,006 per annum. The 


c unications technical offi 
from £779 up to a maximum of £1,444 per annum, cers range 


Salaries for the signals officers class ran e from 
entry to well over £2,000 a year. B about £800 on 


WHERE TO OBTAIN FURTHER INFORMATION 
Information about the establishments in the United Kingdom 
offering training for civil aviation licences and a list of the 
pamphlets which give details of these licences may be obtained 
from the Ministry of Aviation. 
Ministry of Aviation, 

Shell Mex House or The Adelphi, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
College of Air Training, Hamble, Southampton, Hampshire 


Personnel Services Manager, British European Airways 
Bealine House, Ruislip, Middlesex, Š 


Manager, Selection Services, British 
London (Heathrow) Airport, Hou 
Air Registration Board, 
Chancery House, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


British Independent Air Transport A 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 


Overseas Airways Cor Orati 
tion, 
nslow, Middlesex, eee 


ssociation Ltd., 
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Givil Service 


1. Summary of Work 


To many people a career in the Civil Service means office work of 


one sort or another but in fact the Service offers scope for a wide 
variety of careers in many different fields of work. In addition to 
the large numbers of clerks, executives and administrative officers 
needed for the general organisation and control of the business of 
government, many scientists, engineers, technical officers and their 
assistants are needed for the wide range of scientific, engineering 
and technical work on which the Government is engaged. There 
is also scope in the Service for qualified members of various 
professions, e.g. architects, doctors, lawyers, psychologists, 
surveyors and veterinary surgeons, and for such specialists as 
economists, patent examiners, statisticians, Inspectors of Factories 
and Inspectors of Schools. Almost all posts in the Civil Service 


are open equally to men and women. 
The General Classes 
In the higher ranges. officers of the Administrative Class are 
responsible, under Ministers, for policy making and for laying 
down broad lines of organisation and development; in the middle 
ranges Executive Officers are responsible for the detailed 
organisation and control of the work and for individual case work; 
and in the lower range clerical officers do work similar to that done 
by clerks in banks, insurance and commerce. The Civil Service 
also employs junior clerks, shorthand typists, typists and machine 


operators. 


The Scientific Classes r 
tific research, design and development work 


The Government’s scientific ign ar 
embraces all branches of science and engineering and is carried out 


by members of the Scientific Classes. In the higher ranges are the 
Scientific Officers who initiate the work; they decide what are the 
problems on which it would be most useful to undertake research 
and lay down the main lines of attack. They will also assess and 
evaluate new equipment, design and develop prototype models, and 
exercise general control of work carried out by industry under 
contract. In the middle ranges are the Experimental Officers who 
assist in the organisation and control of research, development and 
testing work; and in the lower ranges are the Scientific Assistants 
who relieve the more highly qualified officers by undertaking the 
care and preparation of apparatus, the routine tests and the related 
calculation and record work. S 
The Engineering and Technical Classes 

Engineering and technical work in the Civil Servi 

same pattern as in industry and there are pone gor RE the 
engineers, technicians, draughtsmen and craftsmen in sonal 
departments. The functions of the professional engine many 
control not only the Government's own engineering Soba, 
the much larger volume of work carried out by industry inis 
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contract. In the middle and lower Tanges are the technicians and 
craftsmen who are engaged mainly on the Government's own 
n, constructional and maintenance work. 


evelop, install, operate and 
extensive postal and 


2. Recruitment 

Broadly speaking there are three main 

(1) Candidates for posts in the higher ranges, 
Administrative, Scientific Officer, or other professi 
must normally be graduates with a firs 
degree or hold a Diploma in Technology or 
professional qualifications, 

(2) Candidates for posts in the middle ranges, e.g as Executive 
Officers, Officers of Customs and Exci Fe Taceutiy 
and Student Apprentices i 


levels of recruitment: 


mese 5 0 pass Civil Service 
examinations of comparable standard. 


(3) Candidates for posts in the lower ran 
Officers, Assistant Preventive Officers 
Cartographical and Eng 
Assistants, are normally required to ha 


ges, e.g. as Clerical 
» Technical Grades, 
men, and Scientific 


ty National Ce i 


Engineering; or to pass Civil Service examinations of com- 
parable standard. 


open competitions, ie. by ex 
interview or by intervewionly: en a competition is by interview 
only it is generally limited to candid l 

qualifications; when a competition i; 
necessary for candidates to poss 
some posts there may be more th 
a competition by interview in 
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h cases the standard of the examination is more 
the standard required to obtain the qualifica- 
dmission to the competition by interview. 
ed by the Civil Service Commission for every 
tails of the type of work to be done by 
successful candidates, the salary scales which apply, the educational 
standard of the competition (or the educational requirements if the 
competition is by interview) and the age limits which apply. 
Pamphlets describing the work of the various classes and grades 
are also issued free by the Civil Service Commission. 

There are, however, large numbers of unestablished posts in the 
Civil Service, particularly in the scientific, engineering and technical 
fields, for which recruitment is carried out by the departments 
concerned. These posts do not carry pension rights but the other 
conditions of service and salary are almost the same as for 
established posts. Many unestablished posts offer the same degree 
of security as in industry and frequently the. experience and 
qualifications gained in these posts enable candidates to qualify 
for entry to open competitions for established posts. 

As a general rule, candidates for those classes requiring an 
education to university degree standard are recruited between 204 
and 28. For those which require professional experience the age 
limits are correspondingly higher. i 

The age limits for competitions for the Executive and comparable 
classes are normally between 174 and 24, but there are certain 
exceptions, e.g. Officers of Customs and Excise are recruited 
between 18 and 22 years and Assistant Experimental Officers up 
to 28. 

i sses and below, the normal age of entry is 

For the Clerical Cla nd Officers 19-21.) 


16-20. (For Assistant Preven! T 
In many cases the age limits for the competitions overlap, and 


a candidate who is unsuccessful in a competition for one of the 
higher posts might still be eligible for a more junior one. For 
example, a boy or girl who, at 18, fails to obtain a post in the 
Executive Class may be eligible for a Clerical post and have good 
prospects of achieving an Executive post later on, by promotion. 

e for service in the Armed Forces and, 


Allowance may be mad ic 
from time to time, special competitions may be held for older 


candidates and for ex-regular members of H.M. Forces. 


examination; in suc! 
or less equivalent to 
tions stipulated for a 

Regulations are issu! 
competition and give de 


3. Opportunities and Prospects — 
Although candidates enter the Civil Service at one of the three 


main levels described, the various classes are not in rigid compart- 
ments; there is movement upward from one to another either by 
promotion on merit or, in some cases, by special competitions 
Clerical Officers, for example, have good prospects of promotion 
to Executive Officers. There are many grades of Executive Officer 
and normally promotion is through these grades. Exceptional 
officers may, however, be promoted to the Administrative Clas 
There are many “in-service” training courses and eve 3 
encouragement is given to Junior officers to acquire the epee 
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and/or qualifications required for Promotion purposes. Scientific 
Assistants and Engineering Apprentices, for example, are 
encouraged and assisted to attend suitable part-time and sandwich 
Courses (and in some cases full-time courses) leading to appropriate 
scientific and engineering qualifications. 


Civil Servants normally make their career in the department 


f most of the big 
Vacancies are there. 


London and at many other places, Civil Servants are liable to 
d abroad. 


Inner London areas. 
Administrative Class 
£768 to £1,271 in the basic grade. 
From £1,716 to over £3,350 in 
Executive Class 
£476 (at age 18) to £1,200 
From £1,271 to over £2,3 
Clerical Class 
£306 (at age 16) to £853. 
Scientific Officer Class 
£768 to £1,271 in the basic grade. 
From £1,396 to over £3,450 in the se; 
Experimental Officer Class 
£476 (at age 18) to £1,022 in the basic grade, 
From £1,130 to over £2,380 in the senior grades, 
Scientific Assistant Class 
£346 (at age 16) to £811. 
From £843 to £1,125 in the Senior Scientific Assist 
Professional Engineering Class stant grade, 
£973 (at age 25) to £1,487 in the basic grade. 
From £1,514 to over £2,488 in the senior grades, 
Technical Class 
From £860 (at age 26) to £1,028 in the basic grade, 
From £1,028 to £1,817 in the senior grades, 
Draughtsman Class 
From £595 (at age 20) to £1,033 in the basic grade, 
From £1,033 to £1,893 in the higher grades, 


the senior grades, 


in the basic grade, 
80 in the senior grades, 


nior grades. 


4. Where to obtain further information 


he Civil Service Commission, 
* 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 
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The Civil Service Commission (Scientific Branch), 
17 North Audley Street, London, W.1. 
The Civil Service: General, Scientific and Technical Posts: 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 32. 
The Civil Service: Junior Posts: Choice of Careers booklet No. 31. 


Company Secretary 
BIENES c —— 


1. Summary of Work 
The post of company 
secretary to a society, 
professional qualifications o 


secretary, chief administrative officer or 
institution or other public body requires 
f a high standard. The company 
secretary is responsible for office administration and control of 
staff, matters connected with meetings of the board of directors 
or governing body or shareholders, share registration and issues 
and financial matters affecting the company. He has numerous 
statutory duties under the Companies Acts and is the legal 
representative of the company, public body, school, association or 


institution for which he works. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

A good general education, sound judgment and wide practical 
experience of office organisation are essential. A university degree 
is an advantage for candidates who aim at the higher posts and is 
often a requirement for posts with professional bodies or learned 
societies; but a degree without additional professional qualifications 
is not in itself a passport to a responsible secretarial post. 

There are two bodies in the United Kingdom granting a 
secretarial qualification by examination, the Chartered Tasia f 
Secretaries and the Corporation of Secretaries. Both bodies hold 
enn ME a four-subject Intermediate Gartibation 
and a three part Final examination, each part consisti 

> » O. 
subjects. p peeo ob circ 

The educational requirements for exemptio: 

e edi n from imi 
examinations are as follows: p the Preliminary 


The Chartered Institute of Secretaries: 
Four passes at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of 
o 
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Education including English language and mathematics and any 
two of history, geography, Latin, 
a natural science or Sciences; 
grade in the Scottish Certificate of Education, i 
arithmetic and any two of hist 
language or languages, mathematics, science, (This Institute's 
Preliminary examination is no 
prospective students are requi 
qualifications stated above.) 


The Corporation of Secretaries: 


metic or mathematics or applied mathe 
two of the following: history, 
or subjects, a modern la 


» insurance, accountancy, banking or municipal 
accountancy, and, if passed at credit 1 


í E a evel, to holders of the 
Ordinary National Certificate in Business Studies or the revised 
Senior Certificate in Commerce for Scotland 


3. Training 


Training normally consists of practical ex 
combined with part-time study for the prof 


S try. A few coll 
provide full-time courses to Intermediate stage. ar 


For admission as an Associate of the Chart 
Secretaries a candidate must be at least 21 Years of age, have passed 
the Institute's examinations, and have been engaged in an office 
of one or more companies or bodies for an aggregate period of six 
years. For admission as a Fellow a candidate must be at least 25 
years of age, have passed the Institute’s examinations, have held 
for three years in the past ten years a post as Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary or a similar office, and have been engaged on the staff 
of one or more companies or bodies for an aggregate period of 
eight years. Fellows (F.C.I.S.) and Associ 


ates (A.CT. S. ATE 
entitled to describe themselves as Chartered Secretaries. ) 


For admission as an Associate of the Corporation of Secretaries 
a candidate must be at least 21 years of age, have Passed the 
Corporation's examinations and have been employed in the office 
of a public company or body for three years. For admission as a 
Fellow a candidate must be at least 24 years of age, have passed 
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€red Institute of 


the Corporation's examinations and have held for three years and 
still be holding a post as Secretary or Assistant Secretary or an 
equivalent position. Fellows (F.C.C.S.) and Associates (A.C.C.S.) 
are entitled to describe themselves as Incorporated Secretaries. i 
, The period of qualifying service in approved employment may 
in certain circumstances be reduced to take account of periods of 
full-time study. 

The fees for courses at technical colleges vary from £2 to £3 a 
year plus cost of books. Fees for correspondence courses are 
usually higher. 

Student registration and examination fees of both the professional 
bodies range from 10 to 16 guineas, according to the number of 


sections attempted at one time. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is a wide choice of clerical openings which provide practical 
training for those with appropriate educational qualifications. New 
entrants who aim at becoming secretaries should, however, make 
sure that the junior clerical posts they choose will offer reasonable 
prospects of obtaining varied experience. 

Because of the increasing complexity of the regulations that have 
to be observed by companies and other public bodies on such 
matters as registration, procedure and accounting there is a constant 
demand for officials with professional secretarial qualifications and 
wide experience. Employment prospects for those who obtain 
the proper training and experience are, therefore, very good. 

Most company secretaries are men but the number of women 
entering the profession has increased in recent years. Although 
women are generally more likely to find openings with associations 
schools and colleges, commercial and industrial companies are 
tending more and more to appoint fully qualified women as 
personal assistants to directors and senior executives. 

The salary paid to a company secretary depends upon the size 
and importance of the company. It may vary from about £900 


to £4,000 a year. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Corporation of Secretaries, 
Devonshire House, 13 Devonshire Street, London, W.1. 


The Company Secretary: Choice of Careers booklet No. 29. 
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Cost Accountant 


1. Summary of Work 
Cost Accountancy is a specialised branch 
with the control of every form of expen 


n in 1 and methods, The ability 
to grasp the principles of technical and mechanical processes is a 
great advantage. 


The professional body concerned exclusively with cost 


Í Cost and Works Accountants. At 
ur examinations: Preliminary, Inter- 
Accountancy. 


the General Certificate of 
level, including English 1 


Passes at Ordinary 
and mathematics, at not 


English literature 
S; or 


In and after 1964 a five-part e 
mediate, Final and Fellowshi 
examinations. 


xamination will r, 


r eplace thi - 
DE Manageme. p. e Inter. 


nt Accountancy 


3. Training 
The usual method of training is by taking a post ; " 
department of an undertaking and Studying mena SHE 
examinations of the Institute of Cost and Wor s Accountants either 
at a commercial or technical collegi dence cause 
A limited number of organisations have introduced apprenticeship 
or training schemes by which students are given Practica] ELENA 
in all aspects of cost accountancy work, Candidates for Associate 
membership of the Institute are required, in addition to passing 
the Institute's examinations (Intermediate and Final or Parts I to V 
under the new syllabus), to have had at least three years? practical 
ing experience. 
ud ids train for membership of other Accountancy bodies 
(see page 7) may also undertake some cost accountancy work, 
Correspondence course fees vary but are usually about £60, 
including text books. Fees for part-time classes at local authority 
commercial and technical colleges are moderate, being about £3 
per session plus the cost of text books. 


e or by correspon 
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4. Opportunities and Prospects 
There is a steady demand for qualified cost accountants. 
Newly qualified men may receive a salary of from £650-£850 


per annum, while in senior posts salaries may rise to £2,000 per 
annum. There are opportunities of earning considerably higher 


salaries for exceptional men. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, 
63 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


The Accountant: Choice of Careers booklet No. 59. 


Dancing 


1. Summary of Work 

The profession of dancing is divided into two main branches 
entertainment and teaching. On the entertainment side there are 
a few openings with ballet companies and possibilities of work in 
stage and television shows and occasionally in films. In the 
commercial theatre dancers may be requested to speak lines and 
to sing as well as dance and mime. A dancer's performing life is 
comparatively short. A man's career generally lasts longer than 
a woman's and the demand for male dancers exceeds the supply 


Teaching of dancing can be divided into three mai : 
training of those who intend to be professional mox es s 
which can only be done in the late stages by those who h: 5 
had professional experience themselves; the teaching of adult: i 
children for whom dancing is a recreation; and teaching a. po 
children’s general education. These are not rigid s or i 
teachers in general dancing schools may undertake all thes c zs 
of teaching. Not many general educational schools employ full m 
teachers of dancing; teachers who are suitably qualified ma “thee 
classes in other subjects but the great majority teach part ; ae 
a number of schools. E RE 
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2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


The entertainment professions, including dancing, are overcrowded 
and no one should aim at being a professional dancer without 
first obtaining an independent assessment as to physical as well as 
mental suitability. To have any chance of success professionally 
a pupil must have a good constitution, a well-proportioned body, 
a strong back and no physical defects which cannot be overcome 
during training. It is most important that any physical weaknesses 
should be revealed and assessed before parents and education 
authorities proceed to spend money on training of unsuitable 
children, For success in ballet a high level of intelligence and 
imagination is required and a capacity for enduring long periods 
of monotonous hard work is most necessary. 


For admission to the three-year course at the teacher training 
college of the Royal Academy of Dancing the minimum 
qualifications required are the Royal Academy of Dancing 
Elementary examination and the. General Certificate of Education 
(or equivalent examination) at Ordinary level in English language, 
English literature and three other subjects including biology, if 
possible. French is not compulsory but should have been studied 
at school. For a somewhat similar course for women students at the 
London College of Dance and Drama candidates must have passed 
the General Certificate of Education (or equivalent examination) 
at Ordinary level in English language, English literature, history 
and either geography, French, biology, art or music. This college 
does not insist on preliminary dancing qualifications as a condition 
of entry, but if it is desired to specialise in teaching ballet a student 
should normally be at about the Royal Academy of Dancing 
Elementary examination standard. 


3.. Training 


Serious training must start at an early age, preferably at 9-10 but 
not later than 11 years of age and the child must have done a 
considerable amount of dancing before then. It is generally on a 
spare-time basis although there are schools where general education 
is combined with specialised education in dancing. In London and 
in most other cities and towns there are schools of dancing which 
teach classical ballet, stage, ballroom, Greek and other branches of 
dancing and prepare pupils for the children's examinations of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing and the Imperial Society of Teachers 
of Dancing and for teaching and stage work. Full-time training 
for teaching is of three years' duration. Tuition fees vary from 
about 20 to 50 guineas or more a term for full-time instruction. 


In this country, entry into a ballet company can only be made 
through the school attached to the company. The fees for the 
Royal Ballet Junior School are £410 per annum for boarders and 
£153 per annum for day pupils. The London County Council 
awards six scholarships annually, open to boys and girls in the 
London County Council area. Most local education authorities 
are prepared to consider assistance with fees. 
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As regards other kinds of stage dancing a sound training at a 
school of stage dancing is preferable to training with more Seer 
establishments. These schools are widely advertised Producers 
are more interested in actual performance, appearance and 5 
personality than in examinations passed and the standard required 
varies to a certain extent with the production concerned. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Opportunities in ballet are restricted because ballet companies do 
not employ large numbers, and their personnel does not change 
much. Prospects for dancers in stage and television work depend 
on the continued popularity of musical shows and revues. A 
number of dancers become teachers and there is an increasing 
demand for fully trained teachers with a wide range of subjects. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Royal Academy of Dancing, 

15 Holland Park Gardens, London, W.14. 
London College of Dance and Drama, 

8 Addison Road, London, W.14. 
Imperial Society of Teachers of Dancing, 

70 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 
Dancing: Choice of Careers booklet No. 99, 


Dentistry 


1. Summary of Work 

The dentist is responsible for the prevention, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases of the jaw, gums and teeth. His duties include 
the correction of irregularities in teeth, the preservation of teeth 
by filling, crowning, scaling and cleaning, the extraction of teeth 
and the design and fitting of artificial dentures. He may also be 
called upon to treat jaw fractures and to give treatment by means 


of oral surgery. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The dental surgeon needs an equable temperament, manual 
dexterity, good eyesight and good general health. 
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No one, other than a registered medical practitioner, is permitted 
to practise as a dentist unless registered in the Dentists Register, 
which is maintained by the General Dental Council. To qualify 
for registration a student must obtain either a degree in Dental 
Surgery granted by a university in the British Isles or a Diploma 
as a Licentiate in Dental Surgery granted by a university or one of 

' the following Licensing Corporations: 

The Royal College of Surgeons of England 

The Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 

The Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 

The Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland 

The minimum age for admission to a university dental school 
is usually 17 years 9 months and candidates should possess the 
educational qualifications necessary to satisfy university entrance 
and faculty requirements. As requirements vary from one university 
to another candidates should obtain full information from the 
dental school which they hope to enter. 

At universities in England, complete or partial exemption from 
the first year of the dental course may be given to students who 
obtain passes at Advanced level in the General Certificate of 
Education in physics, chemistry and biology; some universities 
require or accept an Advanced level pass in zoology instead of 
biology. 

The Scottish universities may grant similar exemptions to 
candidates who have studied the required subjects to a level 
acceptable to the Faculties of Medicine. 


3. Training 
The sixteen dental schools in the United Kingdom are departments 
of the following universities: 
St. Andrew's (Dundee dental school) 
Belfast 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Durham (Sutherland dental school, Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
London (Guy's hospital dental school, 
King's College hospital dental school, 
London hospital dental school, , 
Royal Dental hospital school of dental surgery, 


University College hospital dental school.) 
Manchester 


Sheffield 


These universities all grant degrees in dental surgery and some 
of them also grant diplomas; most of the dental school 
students who are working for the Licentiate in Dental Surgery 
granted by one of the Licensing Corporations. Most schools 
however, encourage students to take a degree in preference to á 
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s also accept 


diploma as this is considered to be an advantage, particularly for 
work in hospitals, research and teaching., 

The full degree course lasts from five to six years and the 
diploma course approximately six months less. There is com- 
petition for places in the dental schools and intending students are 
advised to apply for admission a year to eighteen months in 
advance of the intended date of entry—longer in the case of the 
London dental schools. 

The total cost for tuition and examination fees is normally about 
£400 to £500, plus £150 to £200 for instruments, materials and 
books. Students may be eligible for local education authority 
awards. In Scotland assistance may also be given by the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland. The General Dental Council 
also award a limited number of competitive scholarships. 

The War Office and the Air Ministry offer a limited number of 
dental cadetships to suitably qualified young men who wish to 
serve on permanent commissions. These cadetships afford university 
training leading to a degree in dental surgery and further 
information may be obtained from the War Office or Air Ministry. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is at present a shortage of dental surgeons and prospects in 
the profession are good. There are many openings in general 
practice and dentists are urgently needed in the School and Priority 
Dental Services run by local authorities. Other opportunities occur 
in H.M. Forces, the hospital services, teaching, research and with 
overseas governments. 

Women dental surgeons are engaged in general practice and in 
specialist practice on equality with men. They are eligible for 
appointments with local authorities and their rate of pay is the 
same as for men. 

In general practice net earnings are normally from about £1,250 
a year for newly qualified assistants rising to an average of about 
£2,500 a year for established dentists. In the local authority 
services salaries range from £1,240 a year to £1,950, and there are 
senior posts for Chief Dental Officers rising to £2,510 a year or 
more. Comparable salaries are paid in other spheres of dentistry. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The General Dental Council, 37 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
The British Dental Association, 
13 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
Dentistry: Choice of Careers booklet No. 96. 
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Dietitian 


1. Summary of Work 

Dietetics is the application of the science of nutrition which is 
concerned with the exact study of the composition and properties 
of foodstuffs in relation to the processes of the body. In practical 
application dietetics plays a part both in the treatment of illness 
and in the preservation of normal health through the proper 
feeding of individuals and communities. A dietitian is just as 
much concerned in maintaining or improving standards of feeding, 
therefore, as in providing special diets for the treatment of sick 
people. The profession is open to men and women. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


It is essential for a dietitian to be an efficient and imaginative 
caterer and to have an aptitude for science. The dietitian should 
also have considerable organising ability and an interest in people. 

The minimum educational requirements of the British Dietetic 
Association are: 

(1) a General Certificate of Education with five passes at 
Ordinary level, or three passes at Ordinary level and one at 
Advanced level, including English language and preferably 
chemistry; or 

(2) A Scottish Certificate of Education with five passes on the 
Ordinary grade, or three passes on the Ordinary grade and 
one pass on the Higher grade, including English and 
preferably a science (including chemistry). 

If a pass in chemistry is not obtained candidates must pass an 
entrance examination in this subject set by the college or hospital 
providing the Diploma course. 

The requirements for entry to suitable preliminary courses of 
training may be greater or less than these; if less any additional 
subjects must be made up before starting the Dietetic Diploma 
course. The requirements for entry to some integrated courses of 


training are higher and should be ascertained from the colleges 
concerned. 


3. Training 

There are two methods of training, 
Diploma course for those who ho 
tions, or (b) a three- or four-year 

Catering Diploma course. Both 

employment as a dietitian in the 
register of qualified dietitians is 
Method A 

The 18 months' Dietetic Diploma courses are provided at certain 
colleges or hospitals in Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds and London 


and are open to those who have secured one of the following 
qualifications: 


either (a) an 18 months’ Dietetic 
ld certain preliminary qualifica- 
full-time integrated Dietetic and 
types of diplomas qualify for 
National Health Service. A state 
about to be established. 
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(1 A university degree in domestic science, household scienc 
nutrition or pure science (including physiology dd 
chemistry); graduates in pure science must in addition hav 

o Bu ed uai training in cookery. ; 

e Registration in Nursin i P 
uie g, with at least three months 

(3) A Teacher's Diploma in domestic science. 

(4) The Institutional Management Association's Institutional 
and Catering Management Certificate awarded on completion 
of the old-style three-year course of training. 

(5) The Institutional. Management Association's Diploma in 
Institutional Management. 

(6) Under certain conditions those who have obtai i 
Membership of the Hotel and Catering DEAE E 
obtained the Institutional Management Association’s 
Certificate in Institutional Housekeeping and Catering will 
also be considered for admittance to a Dietetic Diploma 


course. 
All the courses include six months’ practical training in 


recognised hospital dietetic departments. 


Method B 

Integrated co 
include six mo 
departments, are provide 


colleges: 
Battersea College of Technology, London, S.W.11. 


(Three-year course) 
Ealing Technical College, St. Mary's Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


(Four-year course) 
Leeds College of Technology, Calverley Street, Leeds. 
(Three- or four-year course) 
Llandaff Technical College, Cardiff. 
(Four-year course) 
St. Mary's College of Catering and Domestic Science, Dublin 
(Four-year course) — i 

As far as possible candidates are encouraged to take the course 
which suits their particular interests and abilities. Those who are 
able to remain in the VIth form, however, and study chemistry and 
other sciences to Advanced level or Higher grade would be well 
advised to consider taking either an appropriate degree course or 
an integrated three-year course of training. 

Fees for the 18 months’ Dietetic Diploma courses range from 
about £30 to £50 and for the integrated courses from £30 to £35 
per annum. Grants may be available from local education 
authorities. In Scotland, students’ allowances may be available 
for both courses from the Scottish Education Department, 


Edinburgh. 


urses of catering and dietetic training, which also 
nths' practical training in recognised hospital dietetic 
d or under consideration at the following 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
rtage of qualified dietitians and prospects for those 


There is a sho 
who complete the training outlined above are good. 
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Dietitians are urgently required in the hospital service both for 
general catering and therapeutic work. There are also opportunities, 
particularly for those with university degrees, in organising, 
advisory, experimental and research work in Government Depart- 
ments. Local authorities employ many dietitians in the School 
Meals Service and other welfare services and Opportunities also 
occur in industrial catering organisations and in teaching in schools, 
colleges and universities. Overseas there are opportunities, 
particularly in therapeutic or catering posts in hospitals and schools, 

There are nationally agreed salaries for therapeutic dietitians in 
the hospital service ranging from £580 to £955 per annum 
according to the size of the establishment and the degree of 
responsibility. Dietitians employed in general catering are usually 
paid within the normal salary Tange for caterers but have 
particularly good prospects of advancement to the more responsible 
and highly paid positions. In government services, local authority 
services and teaching, dietitians are paid according to the 


appropriate salary scales which may reach £1,000 per annum or 
more. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


British Dietetic Association, 251 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Domestic Science and Dietetics: Choice of Careers booklet No, 13. 


Dramatic Art 


1. Summary of Work 


Careers in dramatic art fall into two categories: work in the theatre 
and the teaching of speech and drama, Work in the theatre includes 
acting, production and stage management in the various branches 
of the profession, e.g., plays, revues, musical comedy and variety, 
Film work, radio and television all depend to a considerable degree 
on the work of trained actors and actresses and theatrical specialists. 
On the teaching side there are three aspects: the training of 
aspirants to stage careers, the study and practice of drama as part 
of children's general education, and recreational classes for adults, 
usually ending in class productions. 
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2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
An actor must be intelligent, sensitive and observant and should 
possess qualities of physique and personality which enable him to 
project himself to an audience. A robust constitution is an 
important asset. Good looks are important, particularly for a girl, 
but are less important than qualities of mind and imagination and 
ability to accept direction and discipline. 

Entrance to drama schools is competitive and by audition. There 
are no fixed educational requirements for admission but students 
who wish to take a university diploma in dramatic art or a 
recognised course for teachers must have the educational qualifica- 
tions necessary for entry to university or training college. Academic 
qualifications are of value principally for teaching and do not 
in themselves assist in obtaining stage or film work. 


3. Training 

Training in all branches of stage work is given at drama schools. 
There are schools which cater for children and provide ordinary 
education together with stage training but most schools take boys 
and girls from 17-18 years of age and more mature students. 
Courses for those intending to take up stage work generally last for 
two years (three years in Scotland) and for teachers, three years. 
Details of the schools whose teachers' courses are recognised for 
the status (and salary) of qualified teacher may be obtained from 
the Ministry of Education, or in Scotland, the Scottish Education 
Department. 

Students at the Central School of Speech and Drama (London) 
and the College of Dramatic Art (Glasgow) may, if educationally 
qualified, study for a university diploma in Dramatic Art. A two- 
year course leading to a Diploma in Drama is also offered at 
Manchester University and drama may be taken as a subject in a 
B.A. general or special degree at Bristol University. This 
university also offers a post-graduate course in drama. Fees are 
about 30 to 40 guineas a term at drama schools. Various scholar- 
ships are available. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Competition is very keen in all branches of the theatrical profession, 
especially for women. The profession offers great prizes for the 
few but generally provides an extremely precarious livelihood. 
Teachers with a knowledge of drama in all its aspects are wanted 
in schools; they are often expected to teach other subjects as well, 
usually English. There is also a demand in clubs and institutes 
for teachers of drama with experience of production. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Dramatic Art: Choice of Careers booklet No. 98. 
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Economist 


1. Summary oí Work 


Economics is the science which studies the world's productive 
resources, their organisation and utilisation and the social (in the 
widest sense, ie. including industrial and political) relationships 
and institutions arising therefrom. 

The field is so wide that, although it is possible at some 
universities to take a general "economics" degree, at many 
universities there is a considerable amount of specialisation. In 
many cases, moreover, economics is studied in association with 
other kindred subjects, such as sociology, law or accountancy. 
Economists can specialise in such subjects as economic analysis 
and theory, money and banking, international economics and 
relations, government, economic history or geography, statistics, 
and computational methods, to name only a selection. At some 
universities two or more such subjects may be combined in a 
specialist course. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the type of work economists do 
may depend upon the particular section of the field in which they 
have specialised. They will not be narrowly limited by such 
specialisation, however, since any degree in economics is an 
excellent preliminary training for a wide range of occupations in 
the public service, as well as in industry and commerce, where a 
knowledge of contemporary affairs and a capacity for objective, 
critical, and balanced judgment are important qualifications. 
Economists are often employed to investigate and advise upon 
economic questions, to collect, analyse and interpret statistics, 


especially social, financial and industrial statistics, and to forecast 
commercial and industrial trends. á 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


The economist needs to have an analytical mind and the ability to 
study essential facts dispassionately. Powers of exposition are 
essential for posts beyond the junior research level. 

An honours degree in economics or in one of the specialised 
branches of the subject, or a higher degree or post-graduate 
qualification in some branch of economic study is a pre-requisite 
for a career as an economist. A sound knowledge of statistical 
methods is a very useful auxiliary qualification in all branches. 
Elementary statistics does not require a high degree of mathematical 
ability but this is essential for those who intend to take statistics 
as a special subject. It is also valuable to those taking economic 
theory or computational methods as special subjects. 


3. Training 
All universities provide three or four year courses leading to 


degrees in economics. These may be Science or Arts Degrees or 
may be called Bachelor of Commerce or Social Science Degrees. 
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The terminology varies according to the University. London, for 
example, offers both a B.Sc. and a B.A. degree in economics. 
The University of London also awards an external degree of 
B.Sc. (Econ.) and full and part-time courses for this qualification 
are provided at a number of technical colleges throughout the 


country. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There are openings for economists in teaching in universities, 
secondary schools and technical colleges; in the Civil Service as 
economic assistants or (if they have qualifications in statistics) in 
the Statistician Class or in the Administrative, Special Depart- 
mental and Executive Classes; in public utilities and nationalised 
industries; in large industrial and commercial concerns, trade 
associations, banking, investment and stock market firms; and in 
journalism, particularly in the offices of the London financial 
weeklies and dailies. Openings for well-qualified economists occur 
in the various international organisations such as the World Bank 
and the United Nations and in teaching and advisory posts in many 
of the under-developed countries. 

A degree in economics is also a useful asset in a career as an 
accountant, company secretary, personnel manager or social 
worker or for operational research work and actuarial work. 

Salaries vary considerably, dependent on the nature of the 
employment. As examples, an economist in industry or commerce 
may start at £700 to £800 per annum with prospects of earning up 
to or even over £3,000 per annum; and in the Civil Service 
Administrative and Statistician Classes salaries range from £768 
per annum on appointment to over £3,350 per annum in the 


higher grades. 


Where to obtain further information 


5. 
at any university. 


The appropriate Faculty 
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Engineering 


1. Summary of Work 


Professional engineering covers a vast field of employment. There 
are many different branches of engineering but no single branch can 
be completely isolated from the rest. Mechanical, electrical, civil 
and structural, mining and chemical engineering constitute the 
main basic branches. (Notes on the various branches are given 
in Section 4.) 

The functions, or kinds of work, that professional engineers do 
are broadly common to all branches and may be summarised as: 
research, development, design, production planning, works and 
site management, inspection, installation, maintenance, plant 
operation, technical services and commercial representation, 
education and administration. Qualified engineers may also set up 
in practice as consulting engineers. 

Broadly speaking, there are four grades in engineering—the 
technologist or professional engineer, the technician, the craftsman 
and the operatives or machine minders at various lower levels of 
skill. The technologist is the man who has been trained to apply 
scientific method and outlook to engineering problems: as a rule 
he is a member of a professional body whose regulations for 
admittance to corporate membership call for experience in a 
position of responsibility besides qualifications that are equivalent 
to a university degree. The technician is trained to carry out a 
range of responsible duties within certain limits of established 
practice and the craftsman to carry out the manual and machine 
operations of particular skilled trades. A designer, for example, 
might be regarded as a technologist and the draughtsmen who 
prepared detailed drawings under his general supervision would 
then be described as technicians. 

Would-be engineers, both men and women, usually need to 
choose which basic branch of engineering they wish to follow 
before going very far with their studies. The kind of work they 
may eventually: pursue is a choice that need not be made 
immediately: in any case this may change in the light of experience 
and with the occurrence of suitable opportunities. 

In all branches of the engineering industry there are opportunities 
for those qualified in other sciences and technologies. Research 
and design work particularly calls for the services of highly qualified 
physicists, metallurgists and mathematicians as well as engineers. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The boy or girl who wants to be a professional engineer is likely 
to have strong practical interests, but marked mechanical aptitude 
or manual dexterity is by no means essential. For posts above 
craft level, capacity for logical thought and concentration, mathe- 
matical ability and willingness to study are essential. Engineering 
work usually means team work and the ability to mix easily is, 
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therefore, important. Qualified engineers are usually in charge of 
teams of technicians and craftsmen and are responsible for “making 
things go” and getting results; determination, resourcefulness and 
the capacity to organise rate highly among the leadership qualities 
they need. The list already given of different types of work that 
engineers do is itself a reflection of how varied may be the qualities 
which make an engineer. 

The educational qualifications required depend upon the type 
of study course to be followed. The choice of course will depend 
partly on a student's academic ability, the sort of work he or she 
hopes eventually to do and the type of industrial training available. 

No specific qualifications are generally demanded for entry to 
craft courses or to preliminary general engineering courses for 15 
to 16 year old school-leavers: a good general education and an 
aptitude for mathematics and science are, however, desirable. 

Those aiming at full professional qualification (which is usually 
of degree calibre) must as a minimum satisfy the requirements of 
the professional engineering institutions for student membership 
and admission to their examinations. Most of the professional 
institutions require candidates to have obtained as a minimum four 
passes at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education or 
Scottish Certificate of Education including English language (in 
Scotland, English), mathematics and either two approved science 
subjects or one approved science subject and a foreign language, 
but there are variations and full information should be obtained 
from the institutions. 

These are only the minimum requirements, however, and would- 
be professional engineers should be advised to continue their 
studies in the VIth form as at least two or three Advanced level 
or Higher grade subjects (from physics, pure mathematics, applied 
mathematics, chemistry) are normally required for admission to 
full-time or sandwich degree, associateship or diploma courses at 
university or technical college. 

3. Training 

Training for most branches of engineering involves a considerable 
experience of practical work in addition to the necessary theoretical 
study. 

This practical training is usually planned to comply with the 
membership and training requirements of the professional 
institutions and in all branches of engineering (except civil 
engineering for which see page 95) is normally organised on an 
apprenticeship basis. The terminology used to describe these 
apprenticeships may vary from firm to firm but basically there 
are four types—graduate, student, technician and craft: 

Graduate Apprenticeship 

“Graduate” in this context signifies possession of a university 
degree, a Diploma in Technology or Technical College Associate- 
ship in Scotland or a Higher National or College Diploma gained 
by full-time study. The period of apprenticeship is two years and 
may take the form of a ‘thick’ sandwich, i.e. one year in industry 
before or during the course of study and one year after. 
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The academic qualification already gained by a graduate 
apprentice may be sufficient for him to obtain complete exemption 
from the examinations of appropriate professional bodies. 

Student Apprenticeship x E 

Student apprenticeships are designed in the main for school-leavers 
of 17} to 19 years of age who possess Advanced level or Higher 
grade passes. The apprenticeship lasts from three to five years. 
Training nowadays generally takes the form of a sandwich course, 
ie. alternating periods of 6 months at college and in industry. 
Study is directed towards a Diploma in Technology (Eng), a 
Higher National Diploma, a College Diploma, an external degree 
of the University of London, or, in Scotland, a degreé of a Scottish 
University or a College Associateship. These apprenticeships are 
intended to lead to professional status as an engineer and 
specialisation in one kind of work or another comes fairly late in 
this form of training. 

Technician Apprenticeship 

Technician apprenticeships are designed in the main for young 
people of 16 to 173 years of age who possess Ordinary level 
qualifications or have reached a satisfactory standard in preliminary 
general engineering courses. The apprenticeship lasts from four to 
five years. Technician apprentices are normally allowed one day 
off per week (or the equivalent in a block period) to attend a 
technical college and are expected to supplement this by evening 
classes. Studies are normally directed towards the Ordinary and 
Higher National Certificates or City and Guilds of London Institute 
Technician Certificates in the appropriate branch of engineering. 
The apprentice's practical training is eventually directed towards 
specialisation in one department, e.g. production, design, drawing 
office or sales. If he wishes and is able to go beyond the technician 
level he can do so as the National Certificate courses are widely 
recognised by the professional institutions for exemption from 
parts of their qualifying examinations; success by this part-time 
study route, however, calls for great determination. There is also 
scope for those who do well in Ordinary National Certificate 


examinations to gain admission to full-time or sandwich degree 
or diploma courses. 


Craft Apprenticeship 

These apprenticeships are normally entered by school-leavers aged 
up to about 16j years and generally last five years. They are 
designed to produce competent craftsmen in particular trades. 
Theoretical instruction supplements the practical experience and 
aims at improving the apprentice's understanding of his trade. 
There is provision for the more able entrants to qualify subsequently 
as technicians. 

Craft apprentices are normally allowed one day per week to 
attend technical classes. Study is generally directed towards the 
City and Guilds of London Institute craft examinations or, in 
some cases, the City and Guilds of London Institute Technician 
Certificates or the Ordinary National Certificates in the appropriate 
branch of engineering. Allocation to craft or technician courses 
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may be determined by the apprentice's success in a preliminary 
general engineering course. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Degree courses in the main branches of engineering are provided at 
the majority of universities and at some colleges of further 
education. (See also the notes on the various branches.) 

Full-time and sandwich courses leading to the award of the 
Diploma in Technology (Engineering) are provided at colleges of 
further education recognised for this purpose by the National 
Council for Technological Awards, 24 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1, from whom further information may be obtained. 

Courses leading to the examinations of the professional 
engineering institutions and to the award of Ordinary and Higher 
National Diplomas and Certificates, College Diplomas and 
Associateships and City and Guilds of London Institute Technician 
and Craft Certificates are provided at many colleges of further 
education throughout the country. Further information may be 
obtained from local education authorities and information on 
technological courses may be had from the professional institutions. 

Information about establishments of further education in 
England and Wales which offer sandwich courses in engineering 
subjects may be obtained from Ministry of Education List 182, 
published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 6s. Od. 

The cost of training varies according to the type of study course 
followed. Local education authorities may make grants towards 
the cost of full-time and sandwich courses of study. Many firms 
assist apprentices by means of scholarships or by continuing the 
payment of wages during the periods spent at college on a sandwich 
course, or by paying the fees of study courses, etc. 

This then is the general pattern of training for most branches 
of engineering. It is, however, advisable for would-be engineers 
to consult the professional body of their choice at an early stage 
as in some branches (especially in civil engineering) there are 
variations from this pattern. 

In addition to qualifying by examination and having practical 
training the young engineer is required by most engineering 
institutions to produce proof of having held positions of some 
responsibility before admittance to corporate membership. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There are some 100,000 professionally qualified engineers in Great 
Britain and the overall demand for skilled men is expanding at all 
levels in practically every field of engineering. There is, however, 
keen competition for entry to full-time courses and apprenticeships 
and early application is advisable. There is no formal bar to girls 
entering engineering but their prospects are generally better in the 
newer (and lighter) branches, e.g. electronics, electrical, heating and 
ventilating, and in work study. For girls the competition for entry 
to apprenticeships is even keener, especially at the lower levels of 


entry. 
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About half the total number of engineers are employed in 
manufacturing industries. Roughly 17,000 are employed in 
nationalised industries and public corporations, and about the same 
number in central and local government posts. More than 4,500 
are engaged in teaching. About 4,000 are employed in building 
and contracting work. . 

By branch of engineering the figures are approximately: 14,900 
civil and structural, 26,000 electrical, 36,500 mechanical (including 
aeronautical and other related branches), 2,000 chemical and 
4,700 mining. 

A newly-qualified professional engineer may expect a commencing 
salary of £800 per annum or more. Salaries of at least £1,500 
per annum should be within the reach of well-qualified men and 
many posts command far higher salaries. 

The following are brief notes on the main branches of 
engineering: 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


This is a specialised branch of mechanical and electrical engineering 
and includes both engine and airframe production for guided 
missiles as well as for manned aircraft. Training follows the 
general pattern. Post-graduate courses in aeronautics are available 
at the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, Bletchley, Buckingham- 
shire, for those with graduate or professional qualifications in 
engineering, physics or mathematics. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Agricultural engineers are concerned with the design, development, 
sale, maintenance, repair and application of machinery and plant 
for farms and market gardens. Much of the work is concerned 
with overseas requirements as two thirds of the industry's 
production is exported. Agricultural engineering calls for a 
knowledge of the theory and practice of farming in addition to a 
knowledge of engineering. 

At craft level, training is by apprenticeship with either a firm of 
mechanical engineers or a firm of agricultural engineers, 

Until recently the approach to professional qualification had to 
be made through an initial training for a degree or diploma in 
agriculture (see page 15) or for a recognised qualification in 
engineering followed by a one- or two-year university or college 
course leading to a higher degree or 
engineering. This method of qualifying as an agricultural engineer 
will continue but since September 1962 it has also been possible 
for young people to take a three-year full-time residential course 
leading directly to a College Associateship in agricultural 
engineering (a qualification of general degree standard) at the 
National College of Agricultural Engineering. At the College, 
which is to be opened at Silsoe in Bedfordshire in the autumn of 
1963, there will be accommodation for 100 students; pending the 
completion of the buildings there, the first course commenced 
at the Mechanised Farming Centre, Boreham, near Chelmsford, 
Essex. 
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a diploma in agricultural- 


The minimum requirements for entry to the Associateship course 
may be met in a variety of ways; examples of suitable entry 
qualifications are: 

(1) The General Certificate of Education with five passes at 
Ordinary or Advanced level; mathematics and one other 
suitable subject (e.g. physics) must have been studied to 
Advanced level and an Advanced level pass obtained in at 
least one of these subjects; or 

(2) The Scottish Certificate of Education with five passes 
including normally passes on the Higher grade in mathe- 
matics and science (including physics). 

Candidates who have had some experience of engineering and/ 
or mechanised farming will be preferred and the College may 
insist on such experience for a period of up to one year before 
granting admission. 

Pending the establishment of the College at Silsoe further 
information may be obtained from the Registrar, the National 
College of Agricultural Engineering, Queen Anne's Chambers, 
28 Broadway, London, S.W.1. 

AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 
This is a specialised branch of mechanical engineering concerned 
with the production of vehicles driven by the internal combustion 
engine. Training follows the normal pattern, but because of the 
widespread use of mass-production techniques within the motor 
industry the number of professional engineers, technicians and 
craftsmen required is small in relation to the total numbers 
employed in the industry. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Chemical engineers are employed not only in the chemical and 
chemical plant manufacturing industries but also wherever changes 
of state or composition are concerned in the handling of chemical 
substances on a commercial scale. Chemical engineers have 
opportunities of appointment, therefore, in an exceptionally wide 
range of industries including those concerned with atomic energy, 
oil refining, pharmaceutical products, fuels, detergents and food 
stuffs. 

Apprenticeship training follows the normal pattern. Most 
students follow full-time or sandwich courses of study leading 
directly to degrees or diplomas in chemical engineering but there 
are post-graduate courses in chemical engineering for those who 
qualify first in chemistry or mechanical engineering. 

There are no Ordinary National Certificates in chemical engin- 
eering; part-time courses lead first to Ordinary National Certificates 
in Chemistry, Applied Chemistry or Mechanical Engineering and 
then to the Higher National Certificate in Chemical Engineering. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERING 
Civil engineering covers a wide range of activities including the 
provision of public services—gas, water, electricity and drainage; 
the provision of ways and means for transport—roads, railways, 
bridges and harbours; and the erection of large buildings. A civil 
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engineer must understand enough of mechanical, electrical and 
chemical engineering to be able to co-operate with engineers in 
these branches when necessary. 

The Civil Engineering Contracting Industry offers many 
opportunities for the training and employment of civil engineers; 
their training in this industry is regulated by a Joint Committee of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors. 

Municipal engineering is an important branch of civil engineering. 
Some two-fifths of all civil engineers in this country are employed 
in local government and the training of municipal engineers is 
regulated by a Joint Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and the Institution of Municipal Engineers. Municipal engineers 
are primarily concerned with public highways, street lighting, water 
supply, sewerage and public health services. 

Qualified civil and municipal engineers often join one or more of 
the Institutions of Water, Public Health or Highway Engineers. 

In civil and municipal engineering the term apprenticeship is not 
used, practical training in industry being known as training under 
agreement or pupil-ship. 

The best method of qualifying as a civil or municipal engineer 
is by taking a full-time course of study for a recognised degree or 
diploma, which gives complete exemption from the professional 
examinations, followed by a two-year period of practical training 
as a graduate under agreement. The great majority of newly 
qualified civil and municipal engineers gain their membership in 
this way. 

For young men who leave school between 16 and 18 years of 
age with at least the minimum academic qualifications required for 
student membership there are engineering pupil-ships of three to 
five years’ duration in industry and local government service. There 
is no Ordinary National Certificate in civil engineering and pupils 
normally follow part-time courses leading either to Ordinary 
National Certificates in Mechanical Engineering or Building and 
then to the Higher National Certificate in Civil Engineering, or 
directly to the examinations of the Institution of Civil Engineers or, 
if employed in local government, to the Testamur examination of 
the Institution of Municipal Engineers. As pupils may very often 
be required to travel around the country to sites where work is in 
progress it is sometimes difficult to arrange for them to attend 
suitable part-time courses of study. Considerable drive and 
determination are, therefore, needed to qualify professionally by 
this route although, in fact, a number of outstanding young men 
do win through. 

Some pupils are able to follow sandwich courses leading to 
recognised diplomas in civil engineering but this method of 
combining practical training and theoretical study is less common 
in civil engineering than in other branches of engineering, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Electrical engineering covers an enormous field and specialisation 
in a particular branch of the subject is normal, though it is 
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preferable for this specialisation to be deferred until a late stage 
in training. The two main divisions are power and electronics. 

The power side includes generating stations and distribution 
systems, the manufacture of all kinds of electrical machinery from 
tiny motors to huge engines, heavy plant and switchgear, and 
electrical contracting or the installation of power supplies. 

Electronics covers the field of “light current" apparatus using 
valves, transistors and cathode-ray tubes and the pace of develop- 
ment on this side is very rapid indeed. It includes telecommunica- 
tions, radio and radar engineering, and the production of automatic 
control devices for countless purposes. The use of electronic 
techniques to provide exceedingly quick, accurate and continuous 
means of measurement and control is finding application in 
practically every branch of industry. 

Training in electrical engineering follows the normal pattern. 
An honours degree in physics, of a university approved for the 
purpose, is also accepted as a qualification for Graduate member- 
ship of the Institution of Electrical Engineers or the British 
Institution of Radio Engineers. 

Instrument technology and control engineering are closely allied 
to electrical and, in part, to mechanical engineering. Courses of 
study in this important but relatively new branch of engineering 
are mainly at post-graduate level. 


GAS ENGINEERING 


Gas engineers normally specialise in production, distribution or 
the field of gas utilisation. There is a constant demand for gas 
engineers and technicians and at craft level for gas fitters. 
Apprenticeship training follows the normal pattern. Study is 
generally directed towards degrees or Diplomas in Technology in 
science, engineering (Leeds University offers a degree in gas 
engineering) or chemical engineering or Higher National Diplomas 
or Certificates in civil or mechanical engineering or the examinations 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers or, at craft level, to the 
appropriate City and Guilds of London Institute examinations. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERING 


This specialised branch of mechanical engineering is concerned 
with the design and installation of heating and air conditioning 
systems to produce conditions to suit human comfort and various 
industrial processes. 

For those aiming at Associate membership of the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers training is normally by way of 
a four- or five-year apprenticeship with a contracting, consulting 
or manufacturing firm, mainly in the drawing office, 

Special courses are provided at the National College for Heating, 
Ventilating, Refrigeration and Fan Engineering, Borough Road, 
London, S.E.l. A one-year full-time course leading to the college 
Diploma in Heating and Ventilating Engineering is provided for 
students aged 18 or over who have obtained Advanced level passes 
in mathematics and physics in the General Certificate of Education 
or an Ordinary National Certificate in Mechanical Engineering or 
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ivalent. Employers normally continue to pay salaries to 
s taking this Diis after obtaining the Ordinary National 
Certificate. An advanced one-year full-time college Associateship 
course is provided for graduates in mathematics, physics or 
engineering and for holders of the college Diploma, a Diploma in 
Technology (Engineering), or a Higher National Certificate in 
Mechanical Engineering. The college Diploma or Associateship 
exempts students from the Associate membership examination 
requirements of the Institution. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


Marine engineering deals with the manufacture and installation of 
the whole range of ships' engines and machinery— mechanical, 
electrical, refrigeration, ventilating, etc. 


Sea-going engineers comprise the largest proportion of marine 
engineers and for details of their training see the articles on 
Merchant Navy and Royal Navy. Training otherwise follows the 
normal pattern. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Mechanical engineering is the largest branch of engineering and is 
concerned with the design, development, manufacture, operation 
and maintenance of plant and machinery of many types; wherever 
machinery is used mechanical engineers have a job to do. Indeed 
most electrical and civil engineering projects merge into mechanical 
ones at a certain point, for it is the mechanical engineer who 
designs mechanisms and provides equipment for them. 


The scope of mechanical engineering is so wide that few engineers 
attempt to master more than a section of it. Any kind of machinery 
designed for some special purpose—a car, a combine harvester, a 
turbine or nuclear power plant, a locomotive, a precision camera— 
has its own special features in which the specialist becomes expert. 
All the same the production and assembly of parts for most 


mechanisms present many common problems on which the training 
of a mechanical engineer is based. 


Higher speeds and performances and the greater power they 
require, new materials and their applications, have given rise 
to technological problems in gearing, lubrication, bearings, shape 
and structure, the solution of which calls for mechanical engineers 
of the highest academic ability able to tackle problems of an 
abstract or theoretical nature. About half of all mechanical 
engineers, however, are managers in chargi 


; e of manufacturing 
departments and deal largely with things which can be seen and 


handled. In this sphere there is scope for mechani 
whose talent lies more in mechanical in 
ability. A good number of mechanical engineers are employed on 
maintenance work in the many industries which use mechanical 
equipment; usually they have been trained in a manufacturing firm. 


Training for this branch of engineering follows the normal 
pattern. 
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MINING ENGINEERING 


This branch of engineering is open only to men. The majority of 
openings in this country are in coal mining with the National Coal 
Board and practically all opportunities for mining other than coal 
mining (such as quarrying, metalliferous mining and oil prospecting) 
are for work overseas. 


Coal Mining 
There are two ways of qualifying as a mining engineer: 

(1) by taking a full-time university degree or college associate- 
ship course in mining (see study facilities below) followed 
by practical training in the mining industry; or 
by obtaining the National Diploma in Mining normally under 
the National Coal Board's student apprenticeship scheme. 
This involves either part-time study for the Ordinary and 
Higher National Certificate followed by a one-year full-time 
course to the National Diploma or part-time study for the 
Ordinary National Certificate followed by a three-year 
sandwich course for the National Diploma. 

Graduates are qualified to enter the National Coal Board's 
management training scheme and holders of a National Diploma 
are also eligible to apply for entry. 

The National Coal Board offers up to a hundred university 
scholarships in engineering, open to suitably qualified persons 
already in the industry and to school leavers. Most of these are 
for courses in mining engineering. 

The statutory qualification for appointment as a colliery 
manager, who is first and foremost a mining engineer, is the First 
Class Certificate of Competency awarded by the Mining 
Qualifications Board on behalf of the Minister of Power. A mining 
degree or the National Diploma in Mining satisfies the academic 
requirement (apart from an examination in Mining Law) for the 
First Class Certificate and both the National Coal Board's 
management training scheme and student apprenticeship scheme 
provide the practical experience required. 

Within the National Coal Board there are many opportunities 
for those who are qualified or who wish to qualify in other branches 
of engineering and science. 


(2 
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Metalliferous Mining 

Although it is sometimes possible for well educated boys aged 18 
and over to secure employment overseas with metal mining 
companies and to qualify professionally by part-time study, the 
best and most usual method of qualifying is by taking a full-time 
degree, associateship or diploma course in mining (see study 
facilities below) followed by practical experience overseas. 

A number of metalliferous mining scholarships tenable at the 
Royal School of Mines, London, and at Birmingham University 
are offered by the mining industry as a whole to suitably qualified 
candidates, and some of the larger mining concerns individually 
cholarships and bursaries towards the cost of university 
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i i i iliti be obtained 
ining. Particulars of these scholarship facilities may 
ion Te British Overseas Mining Association, Norfolk House, 
7 Lawrence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Study Facilities 


ini ees are offered by the universities of Birmingham, 
r at King’s College), Edinburgh (some classes for 
this degree are taken at the university and some at Heriot-Watt 
College), Glasgow (courses at the Royal College of Science and 
Technology), Leeds, London (courses at the Royal School of Mines 
which is part of the Imperial College of Science and Technology), 
Nottingham, Sheffield and Wales (courses at Cardiff University 
College). l 

Associateships are also offered at the Royal School of Mines, 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, and the Royal College of Science 
and Technology, Glasgow. 

Cardiff University College offers a diploma course and the 
Camborne School of Metalliferous Mining, Cornwall, an Associate- 
ship course in metalliferous mining. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 

Engineers who design and supervise the building of ships are 
known as Naval Architects. The naval architect is not only 
concerned with the design of the ship's hull and fittings but must 
also keep abreast of contemporary developments in many other 
fields. For example, he must have a working knowledge of 
propelling machinery, steering gear, navigational instruments, and 
modern cargo handling technique which, with the advent of steel 
hatch covers, special masts, cranes, pallets and containers, is on 
the way to becoming a technique in itself. He will not, of course, 
be expected to design such machinery, but must be familiar with 
the different types and their performances in service. The designer 
of naval craft must also be well versed in armaments, armour and 
other protective devices, and the stresses they produce in the ship's 
structure; in these days too he should also have some knowledge 
of aircraft. There are many diverse types of merchant ships and 
naval vessels each of which presents special problems in design. 
Some degree of specialisation is, therefore, quite usual at a certain 
stage in the naval architects career. 

Training follows the normal pattern combining practical 
experience and theoretical study; naval architecture is, however, 
a fairly small and highly specialised branch of engineering for which 
graduate entry is generally preferable. 

Naval architects concerned with the desi 
warships are members of the Royal Corps 
Members are recruited from the following so 

(1) apprentices in H.M. Dockyards; 

(2) naval officers of the engineering specialisation at the Royal 

Naval Engineering College at Manadon, Plymouth; 

(3) university graduates in mechanical science and engineering; 

(4) candidates from private shipyards (preferably graduates in 

naval architecture); and 
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(5) school-leavers with Advanced level or Higher grade passes 
of distinction or near distinction standard in pure mathe- 
matics,- applied mathematics and physics, or comparable 
qualifications. 

Recruits undergo a three-year course of training at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. Detailed information about entry to 
the Corps may be obtained from the Admiralty (C.E. Branch 11), 
Bath, Somerset. 

Naval architects concerned with the design of merchant ships 
are employed by shipbuilding firms. Apprenticeship training in 
private shipyards follows the normal pattern. There are also some 
opportunities for fully-qualified naval architects as consultants and 
with the Ministry of Transport and Lloyds Register of Shipping. 

Degrees in naval architecture are awarded by the Universities of 
Durham and Glasgow. Glasgow Royal College of Science and 
"Technology offers a full-time Associateship course and Sunderland 
Technical College sandwich courses leading to a College Diploma 
and a Diploma in Technology in naval architecture. Part-time 
study courses lead to Ordinary and Higher National Certificates 
in naval architecture. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


Production engineering aims to ensure the most effective 
organisation, planning and control of the means of production, 
irrespective of the product involved. 

Apprenticeship training follows the normal pattern. Many 
production engineers qualify first in mechanical engineering and 
then take additional courses in production engineering, but 
Manchester and Durham Universities offer first degree courses in 
production engineering and there are a few sandwich courses 
leading to the Higher National Diploma and the Diploma in 
Technology in Production Engineering. There is no Ordinary 
National Certificate in production engineering and part-time study 
courses lead first to the Ordinary National Certificate in Mechanical 
Engineering and then to the Higher National Certificate in 
Production Engineering. 

Production engineering also represents a field of further 
qualification for professional men from other branches of 
engineering. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


The steel or re-inforced concrete frames, the foundations, the 
retaining walls of basements, the floors and roofs of practically all 
important modern buildings are designed by and built under the 
supervision of structural engineers. Apart from buildings, structural 
engineers are responsible for the design, construction and main- 
tenance of many kinds of structures in all types of materials, e.g. 
bridges, atomic energy plants, oil refinery installations, gas and 
coliiery structures, steel manufacturing works, dock structures, 
silos, dams and water towers. The design of aircraft frames is 
closely associated with structural engineering. 

The great majority of new entrants to this branch of engineering 
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gain their qualification by full-time study, followed by graduate- 
type apprenticeships but other types of apprenticeship are available. 
Study courses may lead directly to the examinations of the 
Institution of Structural Engineers or to college diplomas in 
structural engineering or to degrees, diplomas and certificates in 
building or engineering (mainly civil or mechanical) which are 
recognised by the Institution for partial exemption from its 
qualifying examinations. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


Institution of Agricultural Engineers, 
6 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, 
16 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 

Great George Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 

Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
Institution of Gas Engineers, 

17 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 

49 Cadogan Square, London, S.W.1. 
Institution of Highway Engineers, 

47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

Institution of Locomotive Engineers, 
28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Institute of Marine Engineers, 

The Memorial Building, 76 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 

1 Birdcage Walk, Westminster, London, S.W.1. (Also Auto- 

mobile Division.) 

Institution of Mining Engineers, 

3 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. (For coal and ironstone 

mining.) 

Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 

44 Portland Place, London, W.1. (For metalliferous mining.) 
Institution of Municipal Engineers, 

84 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 

Institution of Production Engineers, 

10 Chesterfield Street, London, W.1. 
Institution of Public Health Engineers, 

179 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 
British Institution of Radio Engineers, 

9 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
Institution of Structural Engineers, 

11 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 
Institution of Water Engineers, 

Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London, $.W.1 
Royal Aeronautical Society, 4 Hamilton Place, London, Wal. 
Royal Institution of Naval Architects, 

10 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Women's Engineering Society, 25 Foubert’s Place, London, W.1. 
Professional Engineers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 92. 
Engineering Draughtsman: Choice of Careers booklet No. 60. 

The Scientist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 100. 

The Coalmining Industry: Choice of Careers booklet No. 107. 


Food Technology 


1. Summary of Work 

Food technology is concerned with the examination, processing, 
packaging and storage of all kinds of food. It involves some 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, biochemistry, bacteriology, 
microbiology, mathematics, food engineering and industrial 
management. The food technologist needs to understand both 
the theory and practice of the many different processing 
operations, e.g. canning, refrigeration, quick freezing, evaporation, 
dehydration, pasteurisation and sterilization. Food science, which 
is closely related to food technology, deals with the analysis of food 
and the study of its composition, preparation, preservation and 
nutritional value. 

Food technologists may be responsible for various aspects of 
work in the food industry, e.g. research and development, 
production and process planning and control, quality control and 
testing, buying, storage, marketing, distribution and management. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The food technologist should have a lively interest in scientific 
and technical matters, patience, a capacity for concentration and 
study, and the practical skill to cope with experimental work. 
Food technologists are required to work in close co-operation with 
production managers and other scientists and technologists, e.g. 
chemists, physicists, biochemists and engineers employed in the 
food industry, and a capacity for team work is important. 

The minimum educational qualifications required vary according 
to the type of study course followed but generally a good basic 
knowledge of chemistry, physics and mathematics is necessary. 
All who aspire to positions of responsibility as food technologists 
should continue their studies to the highest possible level whether 
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they intend to study directly for qualifications in food science 
or technology or to qualify first in some other branch of science. 

The qualifications required for entry to the various courses 
which lead directly to qualifications in some branch of food science 
or technology (see Section 3 below) are as follows: 


(1) Degree courses in food science or nutrition 
Requirements should be obtained from the universities 
providing the courses. 


(2) Diploma course in food technology at the National College of 
Food Technology, Weybridge, Surrey 
The General Certificate of Education with passes at Ordinary 
level in at least three subjects including English language and 
mathematics and at Advanced level in at least one science 
subject, preferably chemistry or physics; or comparable 
qualifications in the Scottish Certificate of Education. 

(3) Associateship course in food technology at the National College 
of Food Technology 
The General Certificate of Education with passes at Ordinary 
level in at least three subjects including English language and 
mathematics and at Advanced level in at least two science 
subjects, preferably chemistry and physics; or comparable 
qualifications in the Scottish Certificate of Education; or an 
appropriate Ordinary National Certificate. 

(4) Associateship course in food science at the Royal College of 
Science and Technology, Glasgow 
The Scottish Certificate of Education with four passes on the 
Higher grade including English and mathematics, 

(S) Courses leading to the award of the National Bakery 
The General Certificate of Education with Ordinary level 


d some industrial experi- 
fications may be admitted 
e offering the course that 
hey will be able to benefit 


(6) Diploma course in Chocolate and Sugar Confectionery 
No specific qualifications are demanded for entry to this course. 
(7) Brewing and Dairying courses 
See pages 38 and 18 respectively. 
(8) City and Guilds of London Institute co 
and Institute of Meat courses 


No specific qualifications are generally demanded for entry to 
these courses. 


urses in food subjects 


3. Training 


Most food technologists qualify by taking full-time or sandwich 
courses of study in food science or technology or in subjects 
directly related to particular branches of the foog industry, e.g. 
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bakery, brewing, dairying and chocolate and sugar confectionery, 
at university or college of further education. Others qualify first 
in some other branch of science, e.g. chemistry, physics, bio- 
chemistry, bacteriology, microbiology, engineering, and then take 
post-graduate courses in food science or technology or post- 
graduate training in the food industry. 


The various courses available are set out below: 


(1) Degree courses in food science are provided at the universities 
of Glasgow, Leeds, Nottingham and Reading and a degree 
course in nutrition is provided at Queen Elizabeth College, 
University of London. 


(2) A two-year full-time Diploma course and a four-year 
Associateship sandwich course in food technology are provided 
at the National College of Food Technology, for students of 
18 years or over. Both courses are residential. Students taking 
the sandwich course spend alternate periods of six months in 
college and industry. 


G 


— 


A four-year full-time Associateship course in food science is 
provided at the Royal College of Science and Technology. 
Glasgow. 


Post-graduate courses in general food technology, food micro- 
biology and food quality control are provided at the National 
College of Food Technology and post-graduate courses in food 
science can be taken at Leeds University and the Royal College 
of Science and Technology, Glasgow. 


A two-year full-time Diploma course in chocolate and sugar 
confectionery is provided at the Borough Polytechnic, London, 
S.E.l, for students aged 16 and over. Students who obtain 
the Diploma may take a further two-year course leading to 
the award of a Higher Diploma. 


(4 
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Two-year full-time courses leading to the award of a National 
Bakery Diploma are provided at colleges of further education 
in Birmingham, Blackpool, Cambridge, Cardiff, Cheltenham, 
Leeds, London, Manchester, Southampton and Wrexham. In 
addition, three-year sandwich courses (alternating periods of 
six months at college and six months in industry) leading to 
this Diploma are provided at colleges of further education in 
Liverpool, Plymouth and Salford. Students for these courses 
must be aged 16 or over. Students who obtain the Diploma 
may take a further two-year course leading to the award of a 
Higher National Bakery Diploma at the Borough Polytechnic, 
London, S.E.1. Candidates of 17 and over who possess 
Advanced level passes in chemistry, physics and/or biology 
may be accepted by the Borough Polytechnic for a three-year 
course leading directly to the award of a Higher National 
Bakery Diploma. Two-year advanced courses of a more 
practical nature leading to college associateship certificates are 
also provided at colleges in Birmingham and Cardiff for holders 
of the National Bakery Diploma. 
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(7) Details of full-time courses in brewing and dairying are given 
38 and 18. 

(8) WAT asies provide degree courses in other branches of 
science which are of value to those who wish to qualify 
subsequently as food scientists or technologists by taking post- 
graduate courses or post-graduate training in the food industry. 

(9) Full-time and sandwich courses leading to qualifications in 
other branches of science, e.g. Diplomas in Technology (Dip. 
Tech.), college associateships, Higher National Diplomas, etc., 
are provided at many colleges of further education and are of 
value to those who wish to enter the food industry. Students 
who obtain qualifications of degree standard may be accepted 
for post-graduate courses in food science or technology. 

It is also possible to obtain qualifications in some branch of food 

technology whilst employed in the industry. Suitable part-time 

courses of study are provided at many colleges of further education 
for young people who enter the food industry as apprentices, 
trainees, laboratory assistants or technicians, etc., directly on 
leaving school. There are, for example, courses leading to the City 
and Guilds of London Institute's examinations in cocoa, chocolate 
and sugar confectionery, breadmaking and flour confectionery, 
confectionery design and decoration, flour milling, milk pasteuriza- 
tion and distribution, and milk processing and control; courses 
leading to the examinations of the Institute of Meat; courses 
leading to Ordinary and Higher National Certificates in various 
branches of science and engineering; and courses leading to 

Ordinary and Higher Endorsed Certificates in Biology. Those who 

do well in their work and studies may be accepted later for entry 

to full-time or sandwich courses and those who succeed in gaining 
qualifications recognised as of equivalent standard to a university 
degree may qualify for entry to the post-graduate courses at the 

National College of Food Technology. 

The cost of tuition varies according to the type of study course 
followed. Grants towards the cost of fees and maintenance may 
be given by local education authorities, Some firms also assist 
employees with the cost of tuition and Scholarships are awarded 
by various organisations connected with the food industry. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


There is an increasing demand for trained foo 
food scientists and opportunities occur in 


d technologists and 
a wide variety of firms 
Cessing and in firms 


arise in government and local 
and in industrial research 
ntists have good prospects 
posts in industry, 


e qualifications held, the 
sphere of employment and the level of responsibility, A newly 


qualified food technologist or scientist might expect to receive a 
commencing salary of at least £700 a year and might eventually 
earn well over £1,000 a year. 
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5. Where to obtain further information 
The Food Manufacturers' Federation Limited, 
4 Lygon Place, London, S.W.1. 
The National Board for Bakery Education, 
13 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
The Cocoa, Chocolate and Confectionery Alliance, 
11 Green Street, London, W.1. 
The National College of Food Technology, 
St. George's Avenue, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Forest Officer and Forester 


1. Summary of Work 

The work of the Forest Officer and the Forester includes the 
organisation and supervision of planting, nursery work, pruning, 
thinning, felling and the preparation and marketing of timber. 
There are no openings for women in these posts. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required. 

Those engaged in work in the forests must have a high standard 
of physical fitness and a liking for a life in the open at all times 
of the year. 

Forest Officers and Foresters often have personal responsibility 
for large areas of woodlands and therefore need to be self-reliant; 
a good standard of intelligence is required for such posts. 

Candidates for posts as Forest Officers are required to have a 
university degree in Forestry and therefore students must initially 
be able to satisfy university entrance and faculty requirements. 

For consideration for entry to a Forester Training School there 
is a preliminary written examination in English, arithmetic and 
general knowledge. Exemption from this preliminary examination 
is granted to candidates with three Ordinary level passes in the 
General Certificate of Education including English language and 
mathematics, or with three Ordinary grade passes in the Scottish 
Certificate of Education including English and mathematics. 


3. Training 
A degree in Forestry is a prerequisite for appointment as Forest 
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Officers in the Forestry Commission or as Assistant Conservators 
in the forestry services of overseas governments. Degree courses 
are held at the universities of Oxford, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and 
the University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

Foresters employed by the Forestry Commission and by certain 
other public bodies and private estates are trained at four 
Residential Forester Schools run by the Forestry Commission. 
Preliminary application may be made any time after reaching the 
age of 17 up to age 23 and before taking employment in Forestry. 

Training covers a period of four years, of which the first two 
are spent in practical work when the trainee is paid as an ordinary 
forest worker. The other two years are spent at a training school 
where the trainee follows an intensive course in both the theory and 
.practice of forestry. The tuition given at the school and the board 
and lodging are provided free, and instead of a wage the trainee 
receives an allowance which can vary according to his circumstances 
Forester Certificates are awarded to those who successfully complete 
the school course. 

In addition to these courses, forest workers who h 
practical experience on approved woodland estat, 
examinations conducted by either the Royal § 
Society or the Royal Forestry Society of Engl 
Successful candidates may be awarded Certifi 
acceptable to most private estates as a suitable 
supervisory posts. It is also possible to proceed to a National 
Diploma in Forestry which is granted by a Joint Examining Board 
representing the two Societies. This Diploma is also valuable for 
more senior posts in private woodlands. 


ave appropriate 
€s May sit for 
Cottish Forestry 
and and Wales. 
cates which are 
qualification for 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is a constant demand for qualified Foresters. The number 
of Forest Officers required annually in this country is not large 
but there are some prospects of openings with overseas govern- 
ments and with private employers overseas. 

The national rates of pay applicable to those employed by the 
Forestry Commission are:— Assistant Foresters, £517-£723 per 
annum; Foresters, £744-£1,076; Head Foresters, £1,206; in each 
case with a house or cash allowance in lieu. The scales of Forest 
Officers range from £936 (at age 25) to £1,430 for a District Officer 
Grade II up to £3,000 for a Conservator. These scales are subject 
to slight adjustment in respect of those working in London or 
some provincial areas. 

Comparable rates of pay are received by those employed on 
private estates in this country. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Forestry Commission, 25 Savile Row, London, W.1. 
The Royal Forestry Society of England and Wales, 
49 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. i 
The Royal Scottish Forestry Society, 7 Albyn Place, Edinburgh, 2. 
Forestry: Choice of Careers booklet No. 81. 
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Fuel Technology 


1. Summary of Work 
Fuel technology is concerned with the preparation and utilization 
of all types of fuels, including nuclear fuels, for industrial and 
domestic purposes and for heating, lighting and power production. 
A fuel technologist may, for example, be responsible for the 
preparation of coal and oil and their processing into more refined 
fuels, for the improved design of fuel-using or fuel-handling plants 
or for technical developments in the prevention of air pollution. 
The fuel technologist may be a specialist devoting his time 
entirely to fuel technology and engaged normally as a consultant . 
or in research and development in a fuel-processing industry or, 
more often, he may be professionally competent to handle fuel 
problems arising in the course of his work which may be mainly 
that of an engineer, metallurgist, physicist or chemist with primary 
responsibilities other than those of fuel technology. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The fuel technologist should be able to work in close relationship 
with other scientists and technologists and should have patience 
and perseverance, practical ability and a sound background of 
science and engineering. . 

The educational standards required depend upon the type of 
training and study course undertaken. As a minimum intending 
fuel technologists should aim to obtain the General Certificate of 
Education or the Scottish Certificate of Education with Ordinary 
level passes in English language (in Scotland, English), mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. Students would be well advised, however, 
to remain in the VIth form to take Advanced level or Higher 
grade subjects, preferably mathematics, physics and chemistry, in 
order to secure admission to degree and comparable courses of 
study. 


3. Training 

In general the pattern of training for fuel technologists is similar 
to that for other branches of science and engineering in that it 
includes both theoretical and practical training. Candidates may 
follow full-time or sandwich courses of study or part-time courses 
whilst employed in industry as apprentices, laboratory technicians 
or trainees. The type of study course followed depends partly on 
whether candidates intend to specialise directly in fuel technology 
or to qualify first in some other branch of science or engineerin: 

and add a knowledge of fuel technology to assist them in th d 
s as scientists or engineers. m 

o qualify as Associate Members of the Insti 

professional body for fuel technologists, Er ES ee 
attained the age of 25 and must produce evidence of havin had 
at least two years' practical training and one year's See 
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(1) A university first degree or a Diploma in Technology or a college 


associateship in fuel technology or in chemical engineering or 
applied chemistry with Special reference to fuel technology. 
Appropriate three- or four-year degree courses are offered at 
the universities of Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
London (Imperial College 


of Science and Technology), 
Manchester (The Manchester College of Science and Tech- 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


There are good prospects in th i AU er ; 
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nment departments, in research associa- 
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and ceramics industries and in other undertakings where fuel is an 
integral and vital part of the processes operated. New prospects 
are developing in the field of nuclear energy. 

Although there are at present few women in the profession there 
is scope for them, particularly in research, in disseminating 
scientific information and in applications of fuel to those domestic 
and industrial fields of special interest to women, There are 
opportunities for temporary or permanent employment overseas. 

Salaries vary but compare favourably with those in other 
branches of science and engineering. A fuel technologist who has 
just qualified should receive a salary of at least £750 per annum 
and can expect about £1,500 after 12 years’ service. 

The number of fuel technologists in employment is increasing 
steadily and there are opportunities for promotion to the highest 
positions. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Fuel, 

18 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
Professional Engineers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 92. 
The Scientist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 100. 


Geologist 


1. Summary of Work 

Geologists study the origin, formation, composition and arrange- 
ment of the materials which make up the earth’s crust, Much of 
their work is carried out in the field, examining the various types 
of rocks and deposits which are exposed, or brought up by boring: 
noting the thickness and disposition of the strata, the occurrence 
of mineral veins or deposits; collecting specimens of rocks fossils 
and minerals for future reference; and recording their observations 
and deductions on geological maps and in reports. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
A geologist must be very fit physically, because his work may lie 
in any country and under a great variety of climatic and physical 
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conditions. His basic training must be wide and sound and, since 
he may be required to survey large areas without other professional 
help, his observation and judgment must be reliable. He should 
also have good powers of leadership as he may be required to 
organise and supervise the work of semi-skilled and unskilled 
labourers in the field. -An ability to learn the language spoken in 
the territory in which he is employed is also an advantage. 

"There is very little scope in this career for those without first or 
good second class honours degrees in geology. Young people 
should bear in mind that in much geological work other sciences 
are involved; for example the geologist specialising ir palaeontology 
requires botany and zoology; in mineralogy, physics and chemistry; 
and in geophysics, mathematics and physics. 


3. Training 


Training takes the form of a three- or four-year honours or special 
degree course in geology, with an allied subsidiary subject, e.g 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, mineralogy, petrology. palaeon- 
tology or geography. Such courses are provided at all universities 
A few colleges of further education provide three-year full-time 
courses leading to the external B.Sc. (Special) degree of the 
University of London. 
A general science degree, includin 
universities but it must be SNR geology, may be taken at all 


Sised that honour i 
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During the past few years there has been a marked falling off 
in the world demand for geologists, particularly for prospecting 
work with metalliferous mining companies. This has resulted in 
greater competition for available posts which makes it even more 
important for geology students to aim at a high class honours 
degree. 

Since geologists are employed mainly on field work, and much 
of that abroad, women have severely restricted opportunities as 
geologists. They find employment mostly in education and in 
technical libraries and information departments. s 

Salaries vary considerably dependent on the nature of the 
employment. Basic starting salaries with the oil companies might 
be from £1,000 to £1,100 and will vary thereafter according to 
responsibility and the territory in which employed. In Survey 
appointments in the Commonwealth Survey Services starting 
salaries range from £966 to £1,344 according to experience and 


territory. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Scientist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 100. 

Geological Survey Appointments Overseas: obtainable from the 
Department of Technical Co-operation, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


H.M. Forces 


A career in one of the Armed Forces offers to young men and 
women the Opportunity of varied and interesting careers both at 
e and overseas, There are first class opportunities for training 
or employment suitable to all levels of ability. 

THE EX-REGULAR AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Her Majestys Government has accepted the principle that men 
and women who undertake a period of regular service in H.M. 
Forces should not thereby be deprived of the opportunity of 
entering civilian employment at a level appropriate to their age, 
experience and ability when they leave the Forces. 
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In the Home Civil Service a proportion of vacancies for the 
executive classes are reserved to be competed for by ex-Regulars, 
and in the administrative class ex-Regulars have an age allowance 
equivalent to their service with the Forces, Similar arrangements 
apply to the Foreign Service. 

Among Local Authorities, Public Services and Nationalised 
Industries, some have raised their age limits for entry to help 
the ex-Regular and some offer him special facilities for taking their 
entrance examinations. 

Special arrangements have been made by the Ministry of Labour 
to assist ex-Regular officers and other ranks to find suitable 
employment. Courses of training have been set up with a view to 
assisting selected candidates to obtain executive posts in business 
and there are also vocational training courses open to ex-Regulars 
where these seem desirable. 

In commerce, finance and private industry, many employers are 
prepared to give special consideration to suitably qualified ex- 
Regulars and arrangements have been made with a number of 
professional bodies to enable officers to work for professional 
qualifications while still serving. These bodies usually recognise 
commissioned service as equivalent to having held a responsible 
position in the occupation concerned. 

Some brief details of the methods of entry to the three Services 
follow and the article concludes with some sources of further 
information. All three Services welcome personal enquiries and 
will gladly supply any details that may be required. 

ROYAL NAVY 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


"There are four different types of commission in the Royal Navy 
viz.: , 


l. THE GENERAL LIST 
Entry on the General List, which comprises the main body of 
naval officers, confers a permanent commission, Officers from this 
List fill all the major posts of responsibility and serve in one of 
three separate specialisations: Seaman; Engineering (Mechanical 
and Electrical); Supply and Secretariat, 

The normal method of entry is via a cadetship at the Britannia 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. The period of training, 


£ 1 including 
a year at sea with the Fleet, is of four to five years’ duration 
depending upon specialisation. Candidates must be between 17 


and 19 years of age on the 1st September of the 
order to be considered for cadetships candidat. 
have obtained (or intend to obtain before entry) 
General Certificate of Education (or equivalent 
include English language, mathematics and Science subjects. Two 
of the five passes must be at Advanced level, The subjects 
required at Advanced level and the science subjects to be included 
vary according to the specialisation which the boy wishes to enter 
In terms of the Scottish Certificate of Education the requirements 
are five passes including English, mathematics and science sub- 
jects. Three of the five passes must be on the Higher grade. Again, 
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year of entry, In 
es should already 
five passes in the 
examination), to 


the subjects required on the Higher grade vary according to 
specialisation. 

Eligible candidates are called before the Admiralty Interview 
Board for tests of intelligence, aptitude, character and personality. 
The standard required is high and the number of cadetships 
available each year is limited. 

The Admiralty offer a number of scholarships each year by 
which parents of successful candidates are assisted financially to 
enable their sons to remain at school for two years in order to 
obtain the academic qualifications required for cadet entry. 
Candidates, who should be between 15 and 17 years of age on the 
lst September in the year in which the award becomes tenable, 
must have obtained five passes in the General Certificate of 
Education at Ordinary level or, in Scottish schools, be recom- 
mended by their Headmasters. Boys are called before an Admiralty 
Interview Board and those awarded scholarships are guaranteed a 
place at Dartmouth (or in the Royal Marines) subject to satis- 
factory progress and conduct, and to their gaining the academic 
qualifications required for entry. 

In addition the Admiralty has introduced a “Reserved Cadet- 
ship" scheme, Under the scheme a number of places at Dartmouth 
will be reserved for candidates who do not obtain a scholarship 
but are highly recommended by the Interview Board. The scheme 
reserves a place at Dartmouth, without further interview, in two 
years' time, provided the candidate qualifies academically and is 
still medically fit. A Reserved Cadetship does not, however, carry 
any financial assistance. 

Although a cadetship is the normal method of entry to the 
General List of officers there is an avenue through the "Upper 
Yardmen" scheme. This is open to outstanding ratings who obtain 
the necessary educational qualifications. Men selected by an. 
Admiralty Interview Board undergo a special course and, if 
successful, begin General List training as Midshipmen, on equal 
terms with cadet-entry officers. 

There is also a direct graduate entry into the Engineering 
Specialisation of the General List. This is open to graduates in 
mechanical or electrical engineering, or in science with suitable 
engineering subjects, up to 25 years of age. Candidates should 
have had six months’ workshop experience including any gained 
during university vacations. 

Officers on the General List may serve until they reach 50 years 
of age or beyond, according to the rank achieved, and receive 
retired pay and tax-free terminal grant on retirement. 


2. THE SPECIAL DUTIES LIST 

This List comprises men who have served as ratings and have 
been granted a commission by reason of their personal qualities 
and the specialised experience and knowledge gained during their 
service. The normal age limits for entry to these commissions are 
from 25 to 34 years. There are prospects of promotion up to the 
rank of Commander. 
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3. THE SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Officers on the Supplementary List of the Royal Navy enlist 
for relatively short-term commissions. Opportunities occur in the 
Seaman Specialisation, the Fleet Air Arm and the Electrical 
Specialisation. 

(i) Seaman Specialisation 

Appointments are for ten years’ active service followed by four 
years on the Reserve. Officers have the option of leaving the Active 
List after five years’ service. After eight years’ service they may, 
if selected, transfer to Permanent Commissions, thus qualifying 
for retired pay and terminal grant. There are prospects of 
promotion to the rank of Commander. Tax-free gratuities are paid 
to officers leaving the Active List after 5 or 10 years. 

Candidates should be between 17 and 23 years of age when 
making application and have obtained passes in the General 
Certificate of Education at Ordinary level in English language, 
mathematics and three other approved subjects, or in the Scottish 
Certificate of Education on the Ordinary grade in English, mathe- 
matics and three other approved subjects. 

An Admiralty Interview Board selects those suitable for cadet 
entry. The period of training, including sea service and instruction 
at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, is two years. 

Gi) Fleet Air Arm 
Commissions are available as 
in the Fleet Air Arm as follows: 

Age 17-22 

Pensionable engagement to age 38 with the option to terminate 
after 8 and 12 years and, in the case of helicopter pilots, after 

5, 8 and 12 years. 


Age 22-26 


Twelve-year engagement with the Option to terminate after 

8 years and, in the case of helicopter pilots, after 5 and 8 years. 

Candidates must have obtained passes at the Ordinary level in 
the General Certificate of Education or on the Ordinary grade in 
the Scottish Certificate of Fducation in English language (in 
Scotland, English), mathematics and three other approved subjects, 
After undergoing tests of flying aptitude candidates are called 
before an Admiralty Interview Board for selection, Successful 
candidates enter the Britannia Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
for training there and elsewhere. 

Officers completing the pensionable engagement receive retired 
pay and terminal grant. Those leaving the Service at one of the 
optional ‘breaks’ receive tax-free gratuities, 

(iii) Electrical Specialisation 
A limited number of men 


pilot, observer or helicopter pilot 
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Successful candidates enter in the rank of Acting Electrical Sub- 
Lieutenant for training at Naval Electrical Schools. 

Officers may apply to extend their service by various periods 
up to a maximum of 10 years. On leaving the Active List officers 
are paid a tax-free gratuity. 


4. THE INSTRUCTOR, MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
BRANCHES 

Officers in the Medical and Dental Branches must be profes- 

sionally qualified. The qualifications required for commissions in 

the Instructor Branch are either a university degree or the 

equivalent, in science, engineering, history or English, or an 

acceptable teaching qualification. 

Entry is initially for three, four or five years' service on the 
Active List. Officers receive tax-free gratuities on leaving the 
Active List. 

NOTE: All officers on the Supplementary List and in the 
Instructor, Medical and Dental Branches may apply for selection 
for permanent, pensionable commissions with service to the normal 
retiring ages for General List officers. 


RATINGS 

All rating recruits to the Royal Navy, except Artificer 
Apprentices are entered on a Long Service and Reserve Engage- 
ment which involves 9 years' active service over the age of 18 (or 
to the age of 27 if entered before the age of 18) followed by service 
in the Royal Fleet Reserve for the residue of 12 years reckoned 
from the date of entry. Artificer Apprentices are entered upon a 
Continuous Service Engagement, i.e. 12 years' active service over 
the age of 18. It is possible for ratings to re-engage for periods of 
service totalling up to 22 years' service over the age of 18 and thus 
qualify for a pension and terminal grant. 

There are nine main branches open to ratings: Seaman; Com- 
munications; Engineering; Fleet Air Arm; Electrical; Supply and 
Secretariat; Sick Berth; Shipwright and Regulating. Normal age 
limits for entry are from 17} to 28 years but Junior Ratings are 
accepted in most branches at either 15 or 16} years of age. 

The most skilled ratings in the Navy are the Artificers, of which 
there are seven types: Aircraft; Radio Electrical; Radio Electrical 
(Air); Electrical (Air); Engine Room; Control (Weapons) and 
Shipwright. Entry is normally through the Artificer Apprentice 
Scheme. This is open to boys from 15 to 173 years of age who 
pass a special examination held by the Admiralty or who have 
passed the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level, or 
the Scottish Certificate of Education on the Ordinary grade, in 
mathematics and a science subject. Qualified candidates s 
interviewed and undergo aptitude tests for selection, Artificer 
Apprentices receive four years' trade training at special trainin 
establishments and a year's practical training at sea or in Ae 
establishments. Men between the ages of 193 and 28 years wh 
have served at least four years' apprenticeship in certain civili : 
trades may be accepted for direct entry as Artificers. d 
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Another highly skilled technical rating is the Mechanician. Until 
recently the only road to Mechanician was through service as a 
mechanic. Under a recently introduced apprentice scheme, how- 
ever, young men can begin Mechanician training on entry. 
Mechanician Apprentices are recruited for five years' training 
leading to specialisation in electrical and radio/electrical duties 
associated with aircraft. Age limits for entry are from 174 to 23 
years and candidates should have been educated up to the 
standard of the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level, 
or the Scottish Certificate of Education on the Ordinary grade, 


in mathematics and English. Boys are selected by special selection 
and aptitude tests. 


WOMEN’S ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


The majority of officers in the W.R.N.S. are commissioned 
from the ranks although there is a limited direct entry of women 
with certain qualifications. The age limits for becoming an officer 
after rating service are from 204 to 29 years of age. All candidates 
should as a minimum qualification have obtained the General 
Certificate of Education with passes at Ordinary level in English 
language and one other academic subject or the Scottish Certificate 


of Education with passes on the Ordinary grade in English and 
one other subject. 


RATINGS 
There are 22 main categories in the W.R.N.S. ranging from the 
technical trades to clerical and domestic duties, 

Recruits to the W.R.N.S. must be over 174 and under 28 years 
of age at the time of application. There is no general educational 
standard laid down but for some categories candidates are 
expected to have obtained certain qualifications before entry. 

Volunteers are engaged initially for 


four years’ service over the 
age of 18 and they may re-engage for periods totalling up to 22 


years thus qualifying for a pension and terminal grant. 


ROYAL MARINES 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Entry to a permanent commission on the General List of the 
Royal Marines is by means of a written examination held by the 
Civil Service Commission, followed by an Admiralty Interview 


Board. Successful candidates are entered direct as Probationary 
Second Lieutenants and there are oj 


1 pportunities of promotion to 
the highest ranks in the Service. j 
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Candidates for the written examination must be between 17 and 
19 years of age and have obtained the General Certificate of 
Education with passes at Ordinary level in English language and 
two other subjects, or the Scottish Certificate of Education with 
passes on the Ordinary grade in English and two other subjects. 
Exemption from the written examination may be claimed by boys 
who obtain five approved passes in the General Certificate of 
Education (or equivalent examination), including English language 
and mathematics; two of the subjects must be passed at the 
Advanced level. Similarly exemption may be granted to candidates 
passing the Scottish Certificate of Education in five subjects in- 
cluding English, mathematics and three other acceptable subjects 
provided that three subjects including English are passed on the 
Higher grade. The number of vacancies for each entry is, however, 
strictly limited. 

A limited number of scholarships are available to assist suitable 
boys wishing to remain at school until they are old enough to enter 
the Royal Marines. The conditions of these awards are broadly 
similar to those for the Royal Navy scholarships referred to above. 

(NoTE: The ‘Reserved Cadetship' scheme does not apply to the 
Royal Marines.) 

Men serving in the ranks of the Royal Marines may be recom- 
mended for commissions on the Special Duties List up to the age 
of 38 years with prospects of promotion up to the rank of Major. 
A limited number of men, under 21 years of age, who are 
educationally qualified may be recommended for commissions on 
the General List. 

OTHER RANKS 


Entry to the other ranks of the Royal Marines may be made 
between the ages of 17 and 28 years, or, as a Junior Marine, 
between the ages of 16 and 17. In each case, recruits enter upon a 
Long Service and Reserve Engagement involving 9 years' active 
service over the age of 18 (or to the age of 27 if entered before 
the age of 18) followed by three years' service in the Royal Fleet 
Reserve, Men may extend their engagements up to a total of 22 
years thus qualifying for pension and terminal grant. Boys with 
an aptitude for music may join the Royal Marines Band Service 
as Junior Musicians between 14 and 173 years of age where they 
have the opportunity of completing their general education and 
also receiving musical training. 

Although most recruits to the Royal Marines are required for 
the General Duties Branch there are opportunities to serve in one 
of a range of trades in the Technical Branch. 


* * * 


THE ARMY 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


There are three main types of commission in the Army, viz: 
Regular Commissions; Short Service Commissions and Extended 
Service Commissions. 
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l. REGULAR COMMISSIONS 


"These offer full careers leading to retired pay and terminal grant. 
"There are opportunities of rising to the highest ranks. . y 

The normal method of entry to a Regular Commission is by 
means of a two-year course at the Royal Military Academy at 
Sandhurst. There are four avenues of entry to the Academy: 
Schools Entrants; Welbeck Entrants; Army Entrants and Young 
Officer Entrants. 


(i) Schools Entrants 


Boys aged between 174 and 183 years, who have obtained passes 
at the Ordinary level of the General Certificate of Education or the 
Ordinary grade of the Scottish Certificate of Education in English 
language (in Scotland, English) and two other subjects may sit for 
a written entrance examination held twice each year by the Civil 
Service Commission, Candidates who have obtained passes in the 
General Certificate of Education in English language, mathematics, 
an approved science subject or a language other than English, and 
two other approved subjects, two of the passes being at the 
Advanced level, may be exempted from the entrance examination, 
Similarly, candidates from Scotland who have obtained five passes 
in the Scottish Certificate of Education including either: 


(a) (i) English, (ii) mathematics, (iii) science (or an approved 
Science subject) or a language other than English, (iv) and (v) 
two other acceptable subjects, provided that at least three 
subjects including English are passed on the Higher grade, or 

(b) (i) English, (ii) mathematics or science (or an approved Science 
subject) or a language other than English, (iii), (iv) and (v) 
three other acceptable subjects, provided that at least four 
subjects including English are passed on the Higher grade; 

may also claim exemption from the entrance examination. 

Boys successful in the entrance examination, or who are 
exempted from it, undergo tests of personality and character lasting 
four days at The Regular Commissions Board. 

The War Office awards a number of scholarships each year to 
enable boys to continue their studies at school up to the standard 
of the Advanced level of the General Certificate of Education, or 
the equivalent, in order to qualify for entry to the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst. Selection is by written examinations held 
twice each year followed by interviews, The age limits for con- 
sideration for, scholarships are from 15 years 2 months up to 
16 years and 5 months, K , 

(ii) Welbeck Entrants 


Welbeck College is intended to provide Suitable candidates for 
commissions in the technical corps of the Army. It offers boys a 
two years’ VIth form boarding school education leading to entry 
to the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, 

Boys are accepted between the a; 
17 years. Candidates should be edu 
General Certificate of Education 
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ges of 15 years 9 months and 
cated up to the Standard of the 
or the Scottish Certificate of 


Education at Ordinary level in mathematics, English language, 
science (with physics) and some other subjects. Selection is based 
upon an Interview Selection Board and headmasters' reports. 

During their course at Welbeck College, boys are expected to 
qualify for university entrance and, on completion of their two 
years’ course at Sandhurst, to proceed to a university degree course 
at the Royal Military College of Science at Shrivenham. "Those 
who reach a sufficiently high standard will have the opportunity 
of going to Cambridge University to read for the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos. 

(ii) Army Entrants $ 
Young men between the ages of 18 and 20 years who are serving 
in the Army as other ranks, either on ordinary regular engagements 
or on special “S” type engagements may be considered for entry 
to Sandhurst. The Regular Commissions Board interviews all 
recommended candidates and the procedure includes an education 
test to ensure that applicants have reached the same level of 
education as Schools Entrants or can be brought up to that 
standard during their first term. 

The special “S” type engagement referred to above is an indirect 
method of entry for young men who aspire to commissioned 
service. Candidates should have obtained at least five passes in 
the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level including 
English language or the Scottish Certificate of Education with 
passes on the Ordinary grade in English and four other subjects 
and be recommended by a Recruiting Officer as being potential 
officer material. After from six to eight weeks’ training, men on 
“S” type engagements have the right to appear before The Regular 
Commissions Board. If unsuccessful they may have a free 
discharge. 

(iv) Young Officer Entrants 
Certain officers serving on Short Service Commissions may apply 
to enter the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst with a view to 


a Regular Commission. 


Regular Commissions may be obtained without passing through 
the Royal Military Academy in certain circumstances, viz: 

(a) University graduates who are under 25 years of age may in 
certain circumstances be admitted direct to Regular Commis- 
sions after passing an interview at The Regular Commissions 
Board. 

(b) Officers serving on Short Service Commissions may apply to 
convert to Regular Commissions. 


(c) Professionally qualified men in certain spheres such ag 
accountancy, dentistry, education, medicine, etc., may appl 
for commissions in the appropriate specialist corps. E 

(d) Dental cadets in the Royal Army Dental Corps are commis 
sioned as 2nd Lieutenants on commencing their university 
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training. A limited number of these cadetships are offered to 
young Nia aged from 17 to 193 years who have the PME 
qualifications necessary for admission to the dental faculty o 
Vi 3 5 

A pacias are competed for annually in January or 
February. Completed application forms, which may be 
obtained from the War Office (A.M.D.6), London, S.W.1, are 
required not later than the 30th November of the previous 
year. : : 

All fees and expenses are paid and cadets receive pay and 
allowances, including lodging and ration allowances, as com- 
missioned officers while at university. 

Successful candidates are required to serve in the Regular 
Army for 10 years after graduation. 

On becoming qualified to practise as dental surgeons, cadets 
are eligible to be confirmed in their commissions and promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant. Thereafter their careers and con- 
ditions of service are the same as for other permanent officers 
of the R.A.D.C. except that they are not eligible for the special 
permanent commission grant which is paid to dental surgeons 
who enter the R.A.D.C. already fully qualified. 


2. SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


Short Service Commissions are granted either for a period of three 


years' active service or for a period of eight years made up of from 
two to eight years on the Active List, the balance being served on 


the Reserve. In this second option, officers receive a gratuity for 
each year of service on the Active List. 


Candidates should be between the ages of 18 and 2 
(Q4 years for university graduates). The minimum pre-ent; 
educational qualifications are five passes in the General Certificate 
of Education at Ordinary level including English language or the 
Scottish Certificate of Education with passes on the Ordinary grade 


in English and four other subjects. (Certain arms require special 
educational or professional qualifications.) 


Serving soldiers on either regular or “S” 
also apply for Short Service Commissions. 

Selection is by The Regular Commission. 
candidates are sent to the “Mons” Officer 
shot. Courses vary in length from 12 to 
entrants’ previous experience and training. 
3. EXTENDED SERVICE COMMISSIONS 
Selected officers on Short Service Commissions may apply to 
extend their service on the Active List. The first extension is of 
five years’ duration and subsequent extensions are by three-year 
periods up to a maximum of 20 years. Officers completing 20 
years’ commissioned service qualify for retired pay. 

OTHER RANKS 

Entry to the other ranks of the Army is normally made between 
the ages of 173 and 30 years. The length of engagement is either 
for 22 years, qualifying for a pension, or for a three years’ “S” 
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3 years 


type engagements may 


s Board and successful 
Cadet School at Alder- 
20 weeks according to 


type engagement in the case of men hoping for selection for 
commissioned rank. Men entered upon a 22 year engagement have 
the option of finishing their colour (active) service after six years 
and then after any further period of three years. 

A wide variety of service trades and employments are open to the 
recruit to the Regular Army and the Army offers training to 
suitable men. In a number of these trades the training is recognised 
by the civilian trade unions. 

In addition to the man's entry referred to above there are 
several methods of entry open to boys from 15 years of age upwards 
These afford good opportunities of training for a number of the 
Army's trades and employments including drivers, clerks, radio- 
operators and tailors as well as drummers, buglers and pipers. 

Some details of three of the main junior entries follow: 


(i) The Army Apprentice Scheme 

In the main this scheme provides a three years’ military, 
educational and technical training (in one of about 40 trades) at 
an Army Apprentices School after which the Apprentice becomes 
a technician or tradesman in a technical unit. It is from this source 
that the Army expects to find the majority of its technical warrant 
officers and non-commissioned officers in the future. 

Medical and dental technician apprenticeships are also available. 
These courses are of two years’ duration followed by further 
specialist training dependent upon the trade for which the individual 
has been selected. 

In addition there are apprenticeships, of approximately two 
years' duration, for Royal Artillery surveyors and clerks in a 
number of Corps. EM 

The age limits for entry to an Army apprenticeship are 15-17 
years. Boys must have reached a good general standard of 
education. Selection is by means of a series of intelligence and 
aptitude tests and an interview by qualified Personnel Selection 
Officers who are, in addition, able to advise candidates on their 
choice of trade. Reports are obtained from the boy's headmaster 
or if he has left school the headmaster of the school which he last 
attended; and in certain instances independent references are 
required. : 

Boys enlist to serve up to the age of 18 and then for nine years 
with the Colours followed by three years on the Reserve. On 
reaching 18 years of age an Apprentice may change his engage- 
ment to 22 years. 

(ii) The Junior Leaders’ Scheme 

The Junior Leaders’ Scheme offers training for boys entering 
between 15 and 17 years of age for a course extending until they 
are 171 years of age or thereabouts. 

It is possible for a boy to enter almost any Corps through this 
Scheme, and it is from this source that the Army expects to obtain 
a large number of its non-technical warrant officers and non- 
commissioned officers in the future. 

The training lays considerable emphasis on developing qualities 
of leadership and character. In addition to military training as 
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such much time is devoted to education. At a number of Junior 
Leaders' Units trades are taught. 

The age limits for entry are 15-17 years and the method of 
selection is similar to that for Army Apprentices. 

Junior Leaders enlist to serve up to the age of 18 and then 
for six years with the Colours followed by three years on the 
Reserve. 

(iii) Junior Bandsmen 

The military bands of the Regular Army offer careers to boys with 
musical aptitude and inclination. It is an advantage for a boy to 
have had some musical experience before enlistment, but this is not 
essential since the Army will provide the necessary training. The 
age limits for entry are from 15-17 years for a course extending 
to age 174 or thereabouts. 

The terms of enlistment are to serve to the age of 18 followed 
by 9 years with the Colours and thereafter three years on the 
Reserve. 

On completion of their training as Junior Bandsmen certain 
boys are given instrumental courses at the Royal Military School 
of Music. Men over 23 years of age who show the necessary 
qualities often return to that School for a three years Student 


Bandmasters’ Course which leads to Warrant Officer Class I 
Bandmaster rank. 


WOMEN’S ROYAL ARMY CORPS 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
There are two main types of commission in the W.R.A.C., the 
Regular Commission and the Short Service Commission. Entry 
may be made direct from civilian life but women serving in the 
ranks of the W.R.A.C. may also be recommended for consideration 
provided that they are eligible under the regulations. 
l. REGULAR COMMISSIONS 


Candidates must be between 17 and 25 years of age at the time of 
application but training will not commence until they attain their 
I8th birthday. They are normally required to have Obtained passes 
at the Ordinary level of the General Certificate of Education in 
English language and four other approved Subjects including 
mathematics or a science subject, or the Scottish Certificate of 
Education with passes on the Ordinary grade in English, mathe- 
matics and three other subjects. 

Applicants for certain branches may be required to Possess 
additional qualifications. 

Candidates have ‘to attend the Regular Commissions Board at 
Westbury in Wiltshire for three days. Successful candidates undergo 
11 months’ training at the W.R.A.C. School of Instruction, 
Hindhead. 

Pensions are granted after a minimum of 16 years’ service over 
the age of 21 years. An officer may resign her commission on or 
after marriage at any time. After three years’ commissioned 
service an officer may apply to resign at any time. 
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2. SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


Short Service Commissions are granted for a period of from two 
to eight years on the Active List, the balance of the eight years 
being on the Reserve. After holding a Short Service Commission 
for three years an officer may apply to extend her service for an 
initial period of five years and then for periods of three years. An 
officer may not serve beyond 55 years of age. Promotion beyond 
the substantive rank of Captain is normally only possible to officers 
who opt to extend their service. 

Candidates for Short Service Commissions should be between 
17 and 35 years of age. Up to the age of 253 years they will 
normally be required to have obtained passes in the General 
Certificate of Education at Ordinary level in English language, 
mathematics or a science subject and three other approved subjects 
or the Scottish Certificate of Education on the Ordinary grade in 
English, mathematics or a science subject and three other approved 
Older candidates should either have these qualifications 
s and experience appropriate to certain Corps (e.g. 
alified Teacher status for the Royal Army 


subjects. 
or qualification 
University Degree or Qu 


Education Corps). k 
The period of training at the W.R.A.C. School of Instruction 


for Short Service Commission officers is normally 54 months but 
candidates under 20} years of age must undergo the full (11 


months) course. 
OTHER RANKS 


trades and employments open to women in the 
W.R.A.C, ranging from radar operating to cookery. 

Recruits to the Corps must be between the ages of 17 and 33 
years. Those under 18 years of age need the consent of their 
parents or guardian. No general minimum educational standard is 
laid down for entry to the W.R.A.C. but for some trades and 
employments recruits are required to have reached certain 
educational standards. A short selection test is given on enlistment 
to discover for which jobs recruits are best suited. 

Enlistment is for either three years' or 22 years' service. Women 
on a 22 year engagement have the option of terminating their 


service at every three-year point. 


There are over 40 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
COMMISSIONED SERVICE 


The types of commission in the R.A.F. are permanent commissions 
on the General List and commissions (including permanent and 
short service) on the Supplementary List. 
The main officer branches are: General Duties (air 
h > crew 
related ground services); Technical; Equipment; Secretarial a 
the R.A.F. Regiment. 5 n 
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1. PERMANENT COMMISSIONS ON THE GENERAL 
LIST 


These offer a career to at least 55 years of age with an option to 
leave at age 38 or after 16 years’ service if this is later and lead 
to retired pay and terminal grants. Officers on the General List 
have the chance of rising to the highest ranks in the Service. There 
are three methods of entry direct from civil life. Royal Air Force 
Cadetships; University and Professionally Qualified Entry; and 


rtunities for serving officers and 


G) Royal Air Force Cadetships 


These provide training in the four main officer branches and in 


the R.A.F, Regiment. There are also a limited number of dental 
cadetships. 


8e, mathematics and either a language 
approved science subject; at least two of 
the Advanced level. Candidates from 
ducation showing 


Applicants for cadetshi 
qualifications which will a 
courses. 


Applicants for dental cadetships will be expected to have the 
qualifications necessary for admission to the dental faculty of a 
university. 

AII qualified candidates undergo tests of charact 
qualities at the R.A.F., Selection Board, Cranwell 
flying aptitude tests, where appropriate. 

Training for the General Duties, Equipment and Secretarial 
branches and the R.A.F, Regiment is carried out at the R.A.F. 
College at Cranwell and lasts for three years. 

Training for the Technical Branch may consist either of four 
and a half years at the R.A.F. Technical College at Henlow 
studying for a Diploma in "Technology (Engineering) Or one year at 
Henlow followed by three years at university reading for an 
honours degree in Engineering. 

Dental Cadets receive free university training leading to a degree 
in Dental Surgery. 
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Ps in the Technical Branch should hold 
dmit them to honours engineering degree 


er and personal 
» in addition to 


(ii) University and Professionally Qualified Entry 

University graduates aged under 30 (normally 26 for aircrew) 
may be appointed direct to permanent commissions in the R.A.F., 
subject to satisfying R.A.F. Selection and Medical boards. 

Men with certain professional and technical qualifications may 
also be appointed direct to permanent commissions in the 
appropriate branches. The upper age limit varies from one branch 
to another though generally it is under 30 years of age. 

(iii) Special Entry 

Young men between 193 and 22 years of age, who have educational 
qualifications similar to those required for the cadetship entry, 
may apply for the Special Entry to permanent commissions in the 
Technical Branch or as aircrew in the General Duties (Flying) 
Branch. Successful aircrew candidates receive a few months' 
training at an Initial Training School and then proceed to flying 
training. The training for pilots lasts almost 18 months and for 
navigators and air electronics oflicers 12 months. Officers com- 
missioned under this scheme are regarded as on probation during 
their first year of squadron service. 

2. COMMISSIONS ON THE SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


(i) Direct Entry 


This provides for a pensionable career initially to the age of 38 


years, or for 16 years’ service in the case of those entering after 
22 years of age. There are prospects of further service to age 55. 
Aircrew direct entrants may have the option of leaving after 5, 8 or 
12 years with a gratuity. The age limits for application vary 


according to branch: 
General Duties (Flying) Branch 
—over 17 and under 26 years of age. 
General Duties (Ground) Branch 
—over 17 and under 28 years of age. 
Equipment, Secretarial and Catering Branches 
—over 17 and under 39 years of age. 


R.A.F, Regiment 
—over 17 and under 24 years of age. 


. h h 
RERE T for unqualified candidates; under 39 for 
candidates holding acceptable qualifications in engineering. 
The minimum age for entry as an officer cadet for any branch 


is 174 years. ? "ye 
i obtained, as a minimum, the General 
EIUS m e aem passes at Ordinary level in English 
language, mathematics and three other approved subjects or the 
Scottish Certificate of Education with passes on the Ordinary 
grade in English, mathematics and three other approved subjects. 
A higher standard is required for the Technical Branch, 
In ground branches university graduates or men with certain 
professional qualifications may be accepted for immediate com- 
missioning as officers and given short induction courses, but 
other candidates are entered as officer cadets (technically enlisted 
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irmen) until they have successfully completed an 
porre un (about i2 weeks). In all branches there are 
good opportunities of selection for service up to 55 years of age, 
either on the Supplementary List with limited career prospects or 
on the General List. 
Gi) Short Service Entry 


Short Service Commissions on the Supplementary List are 
granted from time to time in the various officer branches according 
to the needs of the Service. The period of active service varjes 
from three to six years followed by four years’ service on the 


Reserve. Opportunities for Short Service Commissions as aircrew 


are rare; when they occur they are for five years’ active service. 
Age limits, educational rı 


equirements and training arrangements 
are similar to those for Direct Entry Commissions except that the 


upper age limit for aircrew commissions is 22 years (26 for 
graduates), 


OTHER RANKS 


R.A.F. trades are organised in 22 groups, each group containing 
a number of related trades. In most of.these groups there is a 
range of duties from unskilled and semi-skilled work up to the 
highly skilled “advanced” trades. There are thus opportunities 
for men of all levels of ability. There are career prospects for the 
man who becomes very skilled and accepts a high degree of 
personal responsibility as well as careers as N.C.Os. for those 
possessing qualities of leadership and organising ability. 

R.A.F. training in many trades is recognised by civilian associa- 
tions and this may prove valuable when a man's service career 
comes to an end. Men joining the R.A.F, as regular airmen must 
normally enlist for one of the following alternative engagements: 

12 years’ regular service; 

10 years' regular service and 2 years on Reserve; 

9 years’ regular service and 3 years on Reserve; 
5 years' regular service and 4 years on Reserve; 
4 years' regular service and 13 years on Reserve; 
3 years' regular service and 23 years on Reserve, 

Engagements of less than 12 years’ regular service may be 
extended to 12 years at any time, 

After completion of 4 years’ service after the a 
tion may be made to Te-engage to serve to co 
service reckonable for pension. After completion of 19 years’ 
service applications may be made to Serve to the age of 55 years. 

In or about their 13th year of service, Specially selected airmen 
will be offered re-engagement to the age of 55 years, "Those who 
accept this offer will have the option of claiming their discharge 
10 years from the date of re-engagement to age 55. 

The normal age limits for regular enlistment are from 174 years 
of age up to the 40th birthday. 

There are two main junior entries to the 
and Aircraft Apprentices. 
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8e of 18 applica- 
mplete 22 years' 


R.A.F.: Boy Entrants 


(i) Boy Entrants 

This is an entry for boys aged from 154 to 16 i 
ally 15-17) who have had a good sn E D e rae 
of 15. There is no examination for entry but simple qualif. nom 
tests in English, arithmetic and intelligence must be paket 
Enlistment is for either 12 or 9 years over the age of 18 followed 
in the latter case by three years’ reserve service. 

Boys accepted under this scheme are given approximately 
18 months’ training in one of a range of the R.A.F.’s skilled trades. 

Suitable skilled men may then take courses to qualify for transfer 
to “advanced” trades. 
(ii) Aircraft Apprentices 

The R.A.F. offers apprenticeship training to boys aged between 
15 and 17 years of age who have had a good general education 
and who have the necessary aptitude to benefit from such training 
(passes in the General Certificate of Education are an advantage). 
Selection is by means of a qualifying examination in mathematics, 
an English and general paper and science followed by special 


intelligence tests. 
Boys with the fol 
from the qualifying examin 


lowing academic qualifications will be exempted 
ation only: 

At least two passes at the Ordinary level of the General 
Certificate of Education, to include mathematics and one 
approved science subject. Scottish candidates require passes in 
the Scottish Certificate of Education on the Ordinary grade in 
mathematics and science. 

Aircraft Apprentice training normally extends over three years 
and leads to qualification in *advanced" trades in a range. of 
technical trade groups. 


WOMEN'S ROYAL AIR FORCE 
COMMISSIONED SERVICE 
There are opportunities. for women in most of the officer 
branches of the Royal Air Force. Women are not, however, 


eligible for flying duties. dm T 
There are two main classes for commissiona E ie. 

G : and Supplementary ist officers. Age limits 
SUR 18th to the 39th birthday. 


for entry are generally from the 


i, ese LIST : ; 

e 3i edo E on the General List are available in the Equipment, 
Te sud secretarial branches) Une) ole: tuensmraneeiot 
full pensionable career to the age of 55 and opportunities of 
promotion to the highest ranks. 


(i) Officer Ent 
Mrd A ‘requirements for officer entry are either a university: 
degree or an appropriate full professional qualification. 


(ii) Special Entry (Officer Cadet) À 
es E alio d limited officer cadet entry open to girls who 


s lities. Candidates must be at 1 
possess outstanding personal quat pc Rs 
191 years of age an have obtained the General Certificate of 
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Education with passes in five approved subjects including English 
language and mathematics or a science subject; two of the passes 
being at Advanced'level. Candidates from Scotland are required 
to have obtained the Scottish Certificate of Education with passes 
in five approved subjects including English and mathematics or a 
science subject; two of the passes being on the Higher grade. 
2. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
Supplementary List Commissions a: 
officer branches, 
Short Service. Pe 
to at least the age 


re available in almost all 
The commissions may be either Permanent or 
rmanent Commissions on this List offer a career 


of 38 years (or to completion of 16 years’ service 
if entering after 22 years of age) and lead to retired pay. 


Officers accepted for Short Service Commissions may serve for 
three, four, five or six years on the Active List followed by four 
years on the Reserve, On completion of their active service they 
receive a gratuity but do not qualify for retired pay. There are 
opportunities to transfer to a Permanent Commission. 

Officers on the Supplementary List may be selected for General 
List Commissions or offered continued service on the Supple- 
mentary List up to the age of 55 but with limited career prospects. 

Entry to the Supplementary List may be either direct as an 
officer or as an officer cadet: 

(i) Officer Entry 

The qualifications for officer entry to either a Permanent or 
Short Service Commission are either a university degree or an 
appropriate professional qualification, A pass in the Intermediate 
examinations of certain professional bodies is acceptable, 


pure and applied 


pattern required 
nary grade, 


OTHER RANKS 
There are opportunities for women to 
R.A.F, trade groups. 
Recruits to the W.R.A.F. should be bei 
of age; candidates under 18 years of age 
consent. There is no junior or apprentice 
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Serve in 18 of the 22 


tween 17 and 40 years 
must have their parent's 
entry for girls, 


INTR enlist for an initial engagement of three, four or five 
E PO service. They may apply to extend these periods up 
: After completion of 4 years’ service after the age of 18 applica- 
tion may be made to re-engage to serve to complete 22 years’ 
service reckonable for pension. After completion of 19 years’ 
service applications may be made to serve to the age of 55 years 

In or about their 13th year of service, specially selected aie 
women will be offered re-engagement to the age of 55 years. Those 
who accept this offer will have the option of claiming their 
discharge 10 years from the date of re-engagement to age 55. Air- 
women may claim discharge at any time upon marriage. 

It is possible to join the Women’s Royal Air Force and still 
live at home by joining on a Local Service engagement. The 
range of trades open to women on this engagement is more limited 
and rates of pay and leave allowances are somewhat lower than 
those applying to women on normal service engagements, 

The upper age limit for entry to a Local Service engagement is 
the 53rd birthday and the initial period of regular service is for 
two years. It is possible to extend the initial engagement by one or 
two years at a time up to a maximum of 12 years’ local service. 
Transfer to a normal service engagement is possible at any time. 


Where to obtain further information 

Recruiting Offices or Information Centres of each of the three 
Services are situated in a number of towns in the United Kingdom 
and fuller particulars may be obtained from these. Central 
addresses and publications from which further particulars may be 


obtained are given below: 


Royal Navy and Royal Marines: 
OFFICERS 
Officer Entry, 
Admiralty, 
Whitehall, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 
RATINGS » 
The Director of Naval Recruiting, 
Admiralty, 
Whitehall, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Women’s Royal Naval Service: 
The Director, 
W.R.N.S., 
Admiralty, 
Whitehall, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Army and Women's Royal Army 
The War Office, ‘ 


M.P.6, 
Lonpon, S.W.l. or 


Corps: 
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The Army Information Office, 
5 Great Scotland Yard, 
Whitehall, 

LoNDON, S.W.1. 


Royal Air Force and Women's Royal Air Force: 
The Under Secretary of State, 
Air Ministry, e 
M.9, (for Aircrew, Supplementary and W.R.A.F, Commissions) 
A.R.1, (for R.A.F. Cadetships and Scholarships) 
Adastral House, 
Theobalds Road, 
LoNpoN, W.C.1. 


The Royal Air Force Careers 
Victory House, 

Kingsway, 

LoNpoN, W.C.2. 


(for all other ranks, including W.R.A.F.) 


Information Centre, 


H.M. Forces: Commi: 


issioned Service: Choice of Careers booklet 
No. 68. 
H.M. Forces: Openings for Boys in the Ranks: 


Her Majesty’s Forces: 
Royal Navy: Choice of 
Army: Choice of Caree 
Royal Air Force: Choi 


Choice of Careers booklet No, 50. 
Careers booklet No, 54. 
ts booklet No, 55. 


ice of Careers booklet No. 56. 
H.M. Forces: Women's Services: Choice of Careers booklet No, 63, 


Home Teacher of the Blind 


1. Summary of Work 


Home teachers of the blind are both teachers and soci 
they are employed by local authorities or by volunta 
for the blind throughout the country, 


The work involves visiting the blind and de: 
in their own homes and elsewhere, teachin 
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al workers; 
ry agencies 


af-blind of all] ages 
g the reading and 


writing of embossed literature (Braille or Moon) and the Deaf- 
Blind Alphabet where necessary and giving instruction in handi- 
crafts to those who wish to learn. They help the blind to adjust 
to their disabilities through rehabilitation and to become as self- 
reliant as possible, and are engaged in promoting the welfare of 
the blind, in the organisation of social centres, handicraft classes 
club outings and communal holidays, and in practical case work. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The home teacher needs a cheerful, equable disposition and a 
mature personality. The best age at which to begin work is 
between 21 and 35 years. A good general education is necessary 
and previous experience of social work is very useful. An 
elementary knowledge of typing is useful. 


3. Training 

Home teachers must obtain the Home Teaching Certificate of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind either before or within two years 
of commencing employment. The syllabus for the examination 
which is held in July each year, may be obtained from the 
Honorary Registrar of the College. Entrants must be over 21 
years of age. The entry fee is 3 guineas. 

Approved one year full-time non-residential training courses for 
the Home Teaching Certificate are provided in London, Leeds, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. The courses are organised by the 
Southern Regional Association for the Blind, the North Regional 
Association for the Blind and the Scottish National Federation 
for the Welfare of the Blind, from whom further details may be 
obtained. The tuition fees for the courses, which start each autumn, 
amount to £90. Candidates must be over 21 on the date of the 
examination and be approved for admission to the course by the 
appropriate Selection Board. 

An intensive course of four months, intended for those un- 
qualified teachers who are in employment subject to obtaining the 
qualification, is conducted by the North Regional Association. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects f 
The profession is open to men and women, blind or sighted, 


although of about 800 home teachers employed in the country at 

present, the majority are women. The annual minimum intake is 

about 40-45. There is a sho T 

pressing and the demand is likely to become still more urgent. 
The salary range in 

to £815 per annum; in 

a few superintendent po 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Southern Regional Association for the Blind, 
14 Howick Place, London, S.W.1. 

The North Regional Association for the Blind, 


17 Blenheim Terrace, Leeds, 2. 
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The Scottish National Federation for the Welfare of the Blind, 
4 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, 3. 
The Hon. Registrar, 
The College of Teachers of the Blind, 
School of Industry for the Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102. 


Horticulture 


1. Summary of Work 
Horticulture includes not onl 
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obtained passes at Ordinary level in the General i 
Education in two subjects including English or x ps hd 
examination of comparable standard. Particulars of entry require- 
ments to a County Agricultural or Horticultural Institute can be 
obtained from the County Education Officer or the Principal of 
the institute concerned. 

Candidates for diploma courses at agricultural colleges should 
possess a General Certificate of Education with four Ordinary level 
passes, preferably including English and science. In Scotland the 
normal minimum requirement is four passes on the Ordinary grade 
of the Scottish Certificate of Education including English, 


mathematics and chemistry. 
Candidates for degree courses must satisfy university entrance 


and faculty requirements. 

Candidates for the National Diploma in Horticulture may be 
exempted from the preliminary examination provided that they 
have passed the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level 
in at least four subjects, including an English subject and either 
mathematics or an approved science subject, or three subjects 
including English, mathematics and science; or the Scottish 
Certificate of Education with at least four passes on the Ordinary 
grade including English and either mathematics or arithmetic or 
an approved science subject or three passes on the Ordinary grade 
including English, mathematics or arithmetic and an approved 


science subject. 


3. Training 

There are various methods of training and candidates should 
select the method to be followed according to their abilities and 
ultimate objectives, e.g. those hoping to take up research work 
should aim to obtain good honours degrees and those hoping to 
take supervisory and advisory posts should, if possible, take full- 
time courses of training. 

There are two National apprenticeship schemes in horticulture, 
one for England and Wales and one for Scotland. Apprenticeships 
last for three years and apprentices are given day release for study 
during the first two years. Studies are generally directed towards 
the General Examination in Horticulture of the Royal Horticultural 


Society. 

There is also in England and Wales an apprenticeship scheme 
for gardeners and groundsmen in local authority parks and gardens. 
The apprenticeship is of five years' duration for those entering at 
age 16 but candidates may be accepted for a correspondingly 
reduced period up to age 18. During the first three years of the 
apprenticeship apprentices are released to attend suitable courses 
of study. Study may be directed towards the examinations of the 
Institute of Park Administration, covering requirements for the 
entrance, intermediate and final Diploma in the Park Administra- 


tion examination. j d 
The City and Guilds of London Institute also holds examinations 
in horticulture suitable for apprentices and other part-time students, 
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The Y.M.C.A. are inaugurating a scheme of training for boys 
living in towns and cities who wish to take up horticulture, The 
scheme will be similar to their scheme for agriculture (see page 15) 
and will provide a short residential course as an introduction to 
horticultural work. Further information about these apprenticeship 
and training schemes may be obtained from Youth Employment 
Officers. 

There is a limited number of openings for student gardeners 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew and Edinburgh, the Royal 
Horticultural Society Gardens at Wisley and the Botanical 
Gardens at Cambridge. Candidates must be over 21 years of age 
and have had three or four years' gardening experience. 

'The National Trust for Scotland has established a School of 
Practical Gardening at Threave House, 
brightshire, where a residential course 
provided for a limited number of b 


g to an institute certificate 
ber of farm institutes in 


The Institute of Park Administration holds a full-time residential 


men hoping to obtain adminis- 
ments. This course leads to a 


Durham, Nottingham and Reading Universities 

Details of all full-time horticult 
Wales are given in “List 185: Full- 
England and Wales". 


Details of full-time horticultural courses in Scotland 
obtained from: gate 
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ural courses i 


1 n England 
time Agricultu T one 


ral Education in 


The Edinburgh and East of Scotland Coll 
West Maine Road, Edinburgh. ue ornare 
The West of Scotland Agricultural Coll 
Gace, ollege, Blythswood Square, 
Fees for full-time courses range from £230 to £300 i 
including board residence. glia 
In Scotland, fees are approximately £50 per session, exclusive of 
board residence. 
The cost of the ten months’ course at the College of Park 
Administration is about £250, inclusive of residence. s E 
Grants towards the cost of training may be given by local 
education authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There are many openings in commercial horticultural under- 
takings. The rates of pay vary and may include bonus earnings 
but should not be less than the minimum rates for agricultural 
workers. Foremen and chargehands may receive about £600 per 
annum and there is a small number of posts for managers at 
higher salaries. Capital and considerable practical experience are 
needed by those hoping to establish their own businesses. 

Many openings occur on the staffs of local authorities’ parks and 
gardens. Wages for adult workers range from £8 to £10 per week. 
Qualified Technical Assistants commence at about £645 per annum 
and there are prospects of promotion to deputy and chief officer 
status, salaries ranging from £815 to £1,480, and up to £2,500 
approximately, according to the size of department. 

Opportunities also occur in private gardening. 

Horticultural advisers in the Agricultural Advisory Services are 
on salary scales ranging from £718 to £2,540 per annum with 
prospects of promotion to higher posts. 

Opportunities for women are good in all branches of horticulture 
but they will have rather fewer chances of obtaining senior posts 
in commercial undertakings and in parks departments. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 
The Institute of Park Administration (Inc.), 
Lower Basildon, Reading, Berks. 
The Women’s Farm and Garden Association, 


Courtauld House, Byng Place, London, W.C.1. 
National Trust for Scotland, 5 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2. 


Agriculture and Horticulture (Managerial and Technical Posts): 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 85. s 
Farm and Horticultural Workers: Choice of Careers booklet 


No. 86. 
List 185—Full-time Agricultural Education in England and Wales: 


issued annually by the Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
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Hospital Administration 


1. Summary of Work 


i urpose of hospital administration is to provide 
D hospital and Specialist Services, including nursing, for 
the people of the area served. This involves the provision, main- 
tenance and co-ordination of all the different services and facilities 
necessary for the care and treatment of patients and for professional 
training and research. It therefore includes Co-ordination of the 
work of many professional workers; the provision and maintenance 
of buildings, plant, equipment and engineering, laundry and 
cleaning services; the purchase of supplies; the administration of 
the catering services for patients and staff; the Provision of housing 
and recreational facilities for Tesident staff; the provision of 
facilities for the training of nurses and other professional and 
technical workers; the financial administration of the hospital 
services and the maintenance of accounting systems; and the 
maintenance of medical and other records, 

Regional Hospital Boards are responsible to the Minister of 
Health (in Scotland to the Se 
administering the hospital servi 
Board has as its chief officer 
Officer, a Secretary, a Treasurer and other 
€.g. architects, engineers, nursing officers. 
Responsibility for administ 


his duty to advise generally on 
matters coming to th 


T, usually holding 
is .Iesponsible f. 


2 1 -e etary and Treasurer. 
At individual hospitals there is an administrative Officer generally 
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ranking as a Hospital Secretary, who is responsible to the Group 
Secretary for the smooth running of the hospital. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


Those seeking a career in hospital administration should have a 
wide humanity, be capable of carrying considerable responsibility 
and of showing balanced judgment. They must be able to get on 
with people of all kinds, to see broad problems in their proper 
perspective, to give personal attention to details where necessary 
and to inspire respect in those with whom they work. 

A good general education is essential but no specific educational 
qualifications are required for entry to the clerical grades. Entrants 
who wish to attain professional qualifications, e.g. the diploma of 
the Institute of Hospital Administrators and, for those interested 
in the financial side, the diploma of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants, should, however, aim to obtain the 
minimum educational qualifications required by the professional 
bodies concerned. The requirements of the Institute of Hospital 
Administrators for admission to the register of students are: 

(1) five passes at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of 
Education or four passes including one at Advanced level. In 
either case, the subjects must include English language, 
mathematics or an approved science subject and two subjects 
from an approved list; or 

(2) five passes on the Ordinary grade in the Scottish Certificate of 
Education or four passes including one on the Higher grade. 
In either case the subjects must include English and either 
mathematics or science. 

The requirements of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 


Accountants are given in the article on the Accountant. 
School leavers are normally recruited to the basic clerical grades 
between 16 and 20 years of age and there is increasing scope for 


the entry of graduates (see Section 3 below). 


3. Training 
Training is a combin 
study for appropriate 


ation of practical experience on the job and 
professional qualifications. Within the service 
there are facilities for post-entry training including schemes for 
giving officers experience in a variety of departments in various 
types of hospitals and hospital authorities. For officers seeking to 
obtain professional qualifications part-time day and evening classes 
are provided by many local education authorities and, where this 
facility is not available within a reasonable distance, correspondence 
courses can be followed. To assist officers with these studies up to 

t of tuition and examination fees may be 


75 per cent. of the cos ui 
paid by the employing authorities who may also grant study leave 


up to one day per week. v i Se 
{n addition a number of training posts (in the junior administrative 


grade) in hospital administration, including finance, are offered 
each year to suitably qualified candidates (e.g. university graduates 
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holding acceptable qualifications in secretarial work, 
x En law a dinmuistration) both within and outside the 
National Health Service. There are two schemes of training: (1) a 
national scheme (covering England, Wales and Scotland) and Qo 
a regional scheme, in England and Wales and one scheme covering 
all regions in Scotland. These schemes provide about two years 
carefully planned theoretical and practical training followed by 
periods of practical experience in responsible posts. The starting 
salary is £620 a year, with an increment of £35 after one year, and, 
thereafter, an annual increment of £30, up to a maximum of £775, 
At the end of their training, officers compete for suitable appoint- 
ments in the normal way. Further information can be obtained 


from the Ministry of Health or the Scottish Home and Health 
Department. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


those in the more senior 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Hospital Administrators, 
75 Portland Place, London, W.1, 


The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
Buckingham Place, London, S.W.1. 1 


Ministry of Health, Savile Row, London, W.1. 
The Scottish Home and Health Department, 
St. Andrew’s House, Room 130a, Edinburgh, 1. 
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Industry and Commerce: Generai 


WORK IN THE OFFICE 


1 Summary of Work 

Office work in industrial and commercial organisations offers many 
interesting and varied opportunities and the chance of appointment 
eventually to supervisory, executive and managerial positions. 
Clerical, secretarial and trainee executive staff are needed in all 
kinds of industrial and commercial concerns to carry out a wide 
range of duties. They may, for example, be concerned with 
production planning and control, the buying and selling of goods, 
the transport, storage and insurance of goods, the provision of 
various services, e.g., catering, entertainment, laundry, professional, 
transport and travel services, or general staffing, financial and 
administrative matters. 

In the larger offices, where the increasing use of computers and 
accounting, calculating, duplicating, punched card and other 
machines has relieved employees of much of the drudgery of 
routine operations, there is a need for computer programmers and 
for supervisory staff to organise and control the work of large 


machine sections. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Because of the varied nature of office work there is scope for young 
men and women of widely differing interests and temperaments, 
from persons who prefer to work behind the scenes to those who 
are at their best in contact with people. Certain fundamental 
qualities are required, however, e.g., a good command of language. 
both spoken and written, neatness, accuracy, an alert methodical 
mind and a sense of responsibility. Office staff seldom work 
completely alone and a capacity for team work is, therefore, 


important. . , y 
There is no fixed age for entering commercial and industrial 
al requirements; firms 


offices and no fixed pre-entry education 

recruit at all ages and educational levels. Young people who are 
interested in office work and who aspire to positions of executive 
and managerial responsibility should, therefore, be encouraged to 


continue their general education to the highest possible level. i 
As a minimum, the aim should be to obtain the qualifications 
required for entry to courses leading to Ordinary National 
Certificates and Diplomas in Business Studies or, in Scotland, to 
the Senior Commercial Certificate. These are: 
(1) The General Certificate of Education with passes at Ordinary 
level in English and two other subjects from mathematics, 
geography, history, à language other than English, science or 


commerce; or 
(2) the Scottish Certificate of Education with four passes on the 


Ordinary grade including English. 
If possible, however, students should continue their studies to 
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Advanced level or Higher grade standard in order to achieve entry 
to degree courses or to advanced courses in business studies and 
commerce at colleges of further education. For example, students 
in England and Wales who obtain one or two Advanced level passes 
in subjects related to business studies may qualify for direct entry 
to Higher National Certificate or Diploma courses in Business 
Studies; and students in Scotland who obtai 
passes, including English, or three Higher gr: 
grade passes, including English, may quali 
College Associateship courses in Commerce, 

Students who intend to stud 
tions, e.g., in accountancy, 
office management, sales ma 


nagement, transport, must obtain asa 
minimum the educational i i 


executive posts and may qualify holders for 


D exemption from certain 
parts of various professiona] 


bodies’ examinations. 
3. Training 


Training is a combination of practical experience in the office and 
study for appropriate qualifications. 
In some firms practical traini 


enter emplo; 
suitably qu 
similar com: 

A numb 


: » law, sales mana 
ship-broking is given elsewhere in this Guide, Satan 


leading to qualifications of value 
spheres of business and commerce include the Buildin Bow 

Institute, the Purchasing Officers’ Association, the Tan 
Shipping and Forwarding Agents, the e 


Institute of Transport and 
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the Institute of Travel Agents. The Institute of Office Management 
also conducts examinations for its Diploma in Office Management 
and for the award of a Certificate in Office Supervision. Courses 
of study for the examinations of these bodies may be provided at 
various colleges of further education and further information should 
be obtained direct from the organisations. (See Section 5 for 
addresses.) 

Courses leading to the award of Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificates and Diplomas in Business Studies are provided at many 
colleges of further education in England and Wales. In Scotland 
there are similar courses leading to the award of Senior Commercial 
Certificates and College Associateships in Commerce. 

The two-year courses for the Ordinary National Certificate or 
Diploma generally include such subjects as English, structure of 
commerce, economics, principles of English law, accounting or 
elements of statistics, but other appropriate subjects may be 
included. Certificate courses are part-time, diploma courses full- 
time. The standard of the examination in any subject at the end 
of the course is equivalent to that of the General Certificate of 
Education at Advanced level and to that of the intermediate 
examinations of certain professional bodies. For many, the Ordinary 
National Certificate or Diploma provides a qualification in its own 
right, for others it provides a step towards the attainment of a 
Higher National Certificate or Diploma or an appropriate 
professional qualification. 

Courses for the Higher National Certificate or Diploma include 
some branch of economics or applied economics. The Certificate 
courses are part-time and extend over two years. The Diploma 
courses, which may be regarded as reaching a standard rather above 
that of Certificate courses, are of two years' duration if full-time 
and three years’ if on a sandwich basis. The Higher National 
Certificate or Diploma provides a qualification in its own right—a 
qualification for appointment to middle range executive posts— 
and a qualification for admission to advanced managerial courses. 

Students who obtain National Certificates or Diplomas in 
Business Studies and university graduates may qualify for exemption 
from parts of the examinations of certain professional bodies. 

The pattern of training is the same for women as for men and 
all courses of study mentioned above are open to both men and 
women. Women arts graduates have rather less chance than men 
of direct appointment to executive trainee posts, however, and to 
get a start in industry and commerce they may find it necessary to 
take a secretarial training course. 

Full and part-time secretarial courses of varying duration are 
provided at many colleges of further education and at a number 
of private secretarial schools. "There are courses for people of all 
educational levels. Girls and women who take secretarial courses 
should, however, realise that their chances of appointment to 
supervisory, executive and managerial positions depend as much 
on their personal qualities and general educational attainments as 
on their abilities in shorthand, typing and secretarial procedures, 
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. rtunities and Prospects > ; 

mo great deal of scope and variety in office work and 
opportunities occur in many different types of organisation, from 
the small professional office to the large industrial undertaking with 
many specialist office departments. For those who are prepared 
to take a keen and responsible interest in their work and to study 
for appropriate qualifications there are good prospects of advance- 
ment to supervisory, executive and managerial positions, 


Salaries vary widely according to the type of organisation and 
the degree of responsibility. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Local colleges of further education, 
Local Chambers of Commerce, 
The Institute of Office Management, 

56 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Clerical and Secretarial Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No, 65, 
In addition information about the specific professional courses 
mentioned in 3 above may be obtained from: 
The Building Societies Institute, 7 Aldford Street, London, W.1. 
The Purchasing Officers" Association, 
York House, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1, 
The Institute of Shipping and Forwarding Agents, 
75 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
The Institute of Transport, 80 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
The Institute of Travel Agents, 10 Mayfair Place, London, W.1. 


is used here to me 


activities of industry and commerce, e.g., 
research, design, development, production i 


buying, accountancy and fi 
as the organisation and 
industry, 

Within the sphere of manage 
employment, from the supervision of 


gers vary, therefore, according to the level 
of employment and the type of 


J f € duties calling for a 

greater degree of specialised training than others. But all manage- 
ent execution of work. 

The term “management” describes a function rather than one 


particular career—a function Carried out by People with widely 
varying qualifications and experience, Throughout industry and 
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commerce many managerial and executive posts are held by men 
and women with professional or technical qualifications, e.g., 
accountants, architects, economists, engineers, lawyers, office 
managers, personnel managers, scientists, statisticians and tech- 
nologists. Indeed, practically all the professions are represented in 
the business world today—even medicine and teaching—so that the 
path to managerial and executive positions may lie in one of the 
professions described elsewhere in this Guide. Such specialists may 
acquire their professional or technical qualifications by full-time 
study and enter industry and commerce directly at executive level; 
others may acquire them whilst employed in industry and commerce 
as articled clerks, apprentices or trainees. 

There is also scope in management for those who enter the 
commercial side of an organisation direct from school or university, 
or as adult trainees, and who do not take the professional or 


technical route. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

It has long been recognised that efficiency and productivity in 
industry and commerce depend as much on the handling of men 
as on the handling of machines and materials. The most 
knowledgeable person will fail as a manager if he does not make 
himself personally acceptable to his colleagues in all grades and at 
all levels. The chances of young men and women being appointed 
to managerial and executive positions depend, therefore, as much 
on their personal characters and potentialities for leadership as 
on their educational, professional or technical qualifications and 
experience. In other words, although a university degree or a 
professional or technical qualification may be essential for certain 
managerial appointments, the possession of such a qualification is 
not of itself-a guarantee of suitability for appointment. 

Candidates for entry to advanced management studies courses 
are normally expected to hold qualifications such as a university 
degree, a Diploma in Technology, a final professional qualification, 
a Higher National Diploma or an approved Higher National 
Certificate and to have had a measure of relevant practical 


experience in employment. 


3. Education and Training for Management 
Recently the whole system of education and training for manage- 
ment has been under review and the pattern now emerging falls 
into two main stages. The first stage consists of basic education 
and training for graduate, professional or technical qualifications 
or for general qualifications in business studies or commerce, 
coupled with practical experience in employment. The second stage 
consists of advanced education and training in management studies 
proper and this is provided in many different kinds of institutions 
—universities, colleges of technology and commerce, industrial 
staff colleges, adult education centres and private institutions. 
Full-time, sandwich and part-time courses leading to the award 
of a Diploma in Management Studies are now being developed 
within the colleges of technology and commerce. Twenty-three is 
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inimum age for entry to these courses. Entrants to these 
E ERE M ual be expected to hold qualifications as in 2 
Ade of the Diploma may qualify for complete or partial 
exemption from the examinations in management subjects 
conducted by such bodies as the British Institute of Management, 
the Institution of Works Managers, the Institute of Office Manage- 
ment and the Institute of Personnel Management, 

Other advanced courses in management, e.g., post-graduate 
courses, short intensive courses and summer schools, are provided 
at several universities, adult education centres and industrial staff 
colleges. Many firms also send selected members of their staffs to 


the courses provided at the Administrative Staff College, Henley, 
Oxon. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


The best advice that can be given to those who hope to achieve 
managerial status in industr 


y or commerce is that they should seek 
a post in an industry or in a commercial concern in which they 
have a keen interest and use whatever opportunities are available 
to them to increase their knowledge of the business, both by study 
for appropriate qualifications and by practical experience on the 
job. 


ers vary widel 
Organisation, 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The British Institute of Management, 
80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, 
The Institute of Office Management, 
56 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
The Institute of Personnel Management, 
80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
The Institution of Works Managers, 
196 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Y according to 
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Insurance 


1. Summary of Work 

Insurance is the system whereby the many pay into a common 
fund out of which the losses of the individual may be made good. 
This system is carried out by insurers (the insurance companies or 
Lloyd's Underwriters with brokers as intermediaries) who arrange 
the amount that the insured pay into the common fund and make 
good losses as they arise. The main branches of insurance business 


o 
are Accident, Fire, Life and Marine. It is usual to specialise in 


one branch. 

In insurance there are opportunities for work both in the office 
and outside, The work inside the office includes underwriting, i.e. 
the acceptance or rejection of insurance business, policy drafting, 
claims settlements, accounts work and staff administration, Outside 
the office there are posts as inspectors of agencies, surveyors of 
various types of risks proposed for insurance, and claims in- 
vestigators, etc. The insurance broker acts as an intermediary 
between insurers and individuals or firms requiring insurance; 
therefore he must have a comprehensive knowledge of the terms 
and conditions of the insurance market so as to advise his clients. 
Home service agents, who are concerned with the regular collection 
of life insurance premiums from private houses, are not recruited 
from school leavers and are outside the scope of this article. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The varied posts in insurance offer scope for many different types 
of person. The ability to express oneself clearly in both speech and 
writing is important in all cases. In posts involving contact with 


the public good appearance, tact and a persuasive, convincing 
manner are required. 


Most employers prefer new entrants to have the educational 
qualifications required for complete exemption from the Preliminary 
examination of the Chartered Insurance Institute, In terms of the 
General Certificate of Education these are passes at the Ordinary 
level in English language, mathematics and two other subjects 
selected from history, geography, a foreign language, science and 
commercial subjects or alternatively passes in English language and 
any other four subjects. Candidates from Scotland are required to 
have obtained similar passes on the Ordinary grade in the Scottish 
Certificate of Education. 

The Preliminary examination has recently been made a subject 
examination. Candidates are required to pass in or obtain 
exemption from: (1) English, elementary mathematics and two 
other subjects from an approved list of ten subjects; or (2) English 
and four other subjects from an approved list of ten subjects. 
Candidates who do not possess the full qualifications for complete 
exemption may be granted partial exemption; they will be able to 
make good any deficiency by taking the required subjects in the 
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Preliminary examination, the General Certificate of Education, pi 
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candidates for the Institute’s examinations are EA pe js e 
their educational qualifications so that they may be told how they 
stand in relation to the Preliminary examination. 
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4. Opportunities and Prospects 
There is a steady demand for both boys and girls, Prospects of 
advancement are good although the Prospects for girls are more 
restricted and few attain the ere are some 
opportunities for experienced y erseas. 
In Insurance, there are a lar: 

small, and salary scales. vary. 
therefore, difficult, but it is clear t 


may expect a salary of £400 or more. Outside L 
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ut salaries is, 
f 18 in London 
ondon, salaries 


are somewhat less. A number of employers grant "merit awards” 
to entrants who possess Advanced level or Higher grade passes. 
The outstanding man, particularly the actuarial student, can make 
rapid progress and can reach a salary of £800 - £1,000 by the age 
of 25 and may eventually receive over £2,000. The majority of 
those in less responsible positions are earning £1,000 or more. 

Women tend to receive rather lower salaries and those 
remaining on routine clerical work will receive about £600 per 
annum in London and about £500 per annum elsewhere. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Chartered Insurance Institute, 
20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


The Corporation of Insurance Brokers, 
3 St. Helen's Place, London, E.C.3. 


Insurance: Choice of Careers booklet No. 93. 


Journalist 


1. Summary ef Work 

Journalists obtain and present news and information of all kinds 
in newspapers and periodicals. The work can be divided into the 
following groups: (1) reporting; (2) sub-editing, or the selection, 
revision and presentation of information: and (3) specialist writing 
on particular topics. 

To an increasing extent journalists are now being employed in 
sound broadcasting and television on editorial duties such as news- 
gathering, the preparation of bulletins and the presentation of news- 
features, and journalistic experience is also in demand in industry 
and the public services for press and public relations work. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The journalist must have a keen interest in people and events in 
addition to first rate ability in expressing himself clearly and 
effectively, especially in writing. Good health and stamina are 
required, for much of the work is mentally and physically exacting 
and the hours are frequently irregular. The reporter must be able 
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to mix easily with all sorts of people and have acute powers of 
n. 

M een Council for the Training of Journalists strongly 
recommends editors to regard the possession of at least three passes 
at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education, including 
English language and English literatur 

qualification for junior journalists, In E , 
pre-entry standard is passes in the Scottish Certificate of Education 
on the Ordinary grade in English and one other subject, The 
present tendency is for this minimum standard to be more strictly 
observed and for the profession to seek, and offer special induce- 
ments to, entrants of higher academic standard. 


e, as the minimum entry 
cotland, the recommended 


3. Training 


conducted by a panel of newspapermen, is taken. Thi 
oral and written and covers al aspects of the journalist ’s work, 
current affairs, British life and institutions and the law as i 
journalists. Successful candidat ed a Certificate and 
may then proceed to study for the National Di 

This requires a further eighteen months’ 
employment. 

There are no pre-entry training cours 
exempt candidates from the Proficien 
Diploma in Journalism. Preliminary training in Shorthand and 
typewriting may, however, be useful. 

University graduates (irrespective of de 
to take the Proficiency Test after two 
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except in newspaper law. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
Entry into journalism is limited by 
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leaving school show an interest in journalism as a career than can 
be admitted. A strong sense of vocation is, therefore, required 
and this is one of the qualities assessed by editors when they are 
selecting new entrants. It is, however, likely that there will be 
increased opportunities for well-qualified school-leavers in provin- 
cial journalism in the next few years. 

There are agreed minimum rates of pay for newspaper 
journalists. The salary scales in the Provinces and the London 
suburban areas vary according to age, the type of publication, i.e. 
weekly paper, morning and evening paper, and the population and 
importance of the publishing centre or location of the editorial 
office. The scales commence at 17 years of age and under and the 
qualifying age for the senior minimum rate is 24. 

The starting rate for a junior journalist of 17 and under, on a 
weekly paper (the lowest grade) is £6 a week, rising to £7 14s. a 
week on a daily paper in a town of over 400,000 population and 
£8 4s. a week in the London office of a provincial daily. Junior 
entrants with qualifications above the minimum standard required 
may receive a bonus on their salaries. Seniors’ salaries at the 
qualifying age range from £15 10s. on a weekly to £19 15s. on a 
daily paper in the largest provincial towns. The agreed scales 
provide further increases which bring all seniors on daily papers 
in towns with a population of over 100,000 to over £1,000 a year. 

On national daily newspapers in Fleet Street where there is no 
provision in salary agreements for. junior rates, the senior rate is 
£21 10s. a week. But especially in London substantially more than 
the minimum is often paid for service, experience, specialist 
qualifications and, of course, executive rank. . 

Women are paid the same rates as men and, traditionally, 
journalism is a profession in which a high level of equality of 
opportunity has existed between men and women. 

In the periodical press there are no national salary agreements. 
Negotiated agreements, however, cover the major periodical 
publishing houses. In these houses a journalist might start at about 
£8 to £10 a week as a junior, and be earning £15 a week when he 
is 19. After four years’ further experience his salary would be 
about £19 to £20 a week. More women are employed by the 
periodical press than by newspapers. Basic experience in journalism 


is encouraged. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The National Council for the Training of Journalists, 
Whitefriars House, 6 Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4, 

The Institute of Journalists, 2-4 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 


The National Union of Journalists, 
22 Great Windmill Street, London, W.1. 


Journalism and Press Photography: 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 83. 
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Laundry Management 


1. Summary of Work 


The laundry industry provides a valuable service to the community 
and its smooth running depends greatly on efficient management. 
Management covers all aspects of administration—staff control and 
training, accountancy and finance, transport, company law and 
organisation, planning and control of production operations. In 
addition, managers and executives in the laundry industry need a 


thorough knowledge of laundry chemistry, textiles and laundry 
technology. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
Candidates for training are required to show a potential ability 
and aptitude for management. They must also possess organising 
ability, have the gift of leadership and be able to mix easily and 
get on with all kinds of men and women. 

All candidates should have a good standard of general education 
but no specific qualifications are required for entry to training 
courses, 


3. Training 


Elementary and advanced full-time courses of train 
Technology and in Business Administration are 
times during the year at t 
London as follows: 


(1) Three months' course in Elementary Laundry Technology. 
Candidates must be 161 years of age or over and have at least 
six months’ experience in the industry. 

(2) Three months’ course in 
(including those without 


ing in Laundry 
provided at varying 
he industry's School of Laundering in 


Laundry Technology. Candidates 

previous experience in the industry) 

must be 17 years of age or over. They are selected either on 
the basis of a personal interview or on evidence of satisfactory 
completion of the elementary course. Students taking this 
Course are prepared for the City and Guilds of London 
Institute Final examination in Laundry Technology. 

(3) 12 weeks’ course in Business Administration. Candidates must 
be 19 years of age or over and have had at least one year’s 
experience in the industry. 

(4) 8 weeks’ advanced course in Business Administration, 
Candidates must be 21 years of age or over and have had at 
least one year’s experience in the industry. 

By taking a combination of these courses 
vening periods of practical training in a la 
obtain a complete and comprehensive traini 
laundry management. ` 

Three-year evening courses leading to the examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute are provided at the Institute of 
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ng in all aspects of 


British Launderers and at a few technical colleges in the provinces. 

Evening courses in Elementary Business Administration are also 
provided at the Institute. 

In addition the Education Committee of the Institute organises 
practical management training in specially selected laundries for 
students taking one or other of the courses mentioned above and 
for other suitable candidates. 

The cost of training varies. Students may be eligible for grants 
from their local education authorities and scholarships are also 
awarded by the Laundry Industry Education Trust Fund. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Although there are few managerial posts in this industry compared 
with the number of workers, there is always a demand for 
executives and managers who have completed one or other of 
the courses outlined above. Salaries range from about £650 to 
£1,800 per annum or more, according to the size of the firm and 
the responsibilities entailed. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Institute of British Launderers, 
16-17 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 

The Laundry Industry Education Committee, 
16-17 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning: Choice of Careers booklet No. 70. 


Librarian and Information Officer 


1. Summary of Work 
The librarian deals with the collection, classification and active 
utilization of all kinds of written and recorded materials. He may 
work in a municipal, national, government department, university 
or special library. In municipal libraries there is specialised work 
in children's departments, and in the provision of mobile libraries 
and services for prisons, schools and old age pensioners. 

Special libraries exist in a variety of organisations, e.g. industrial 
companies, research associations, learned societies and specialised 
institutions such as university research institutes and medical 
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many such organisations, the posts of Librarian and 
RO REN Officer are held by one and the same person. In others, 
the posts are held separately, the Information Officer ue: 
on the evaluation and dissemination of information, and the 
Librarian being responsible for the collection and orderly. arrange- 
ment of books, journals and other literature. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required f 
The librarian needs an intelligent interest in books and a methodical 
and logical mind. He must also have a genuine desire to help 
people in their search for information. All librarians should have 
a wide general knowledge and interest in current events. In addition, 
special librarians and information officers need a keen interest in 
the subjects covered by the firm or institution which their library 
serves. 


(1) At present the requirements for admission to the professional 
examinations of the Library Association are: 

The General Certificate of Education with five passes at 

Ordinary level or one pass at Advanced level and three at 


Ordinary level; one of the passes must be in English 
language; or 


The Scottish Certific 
the Ordinary grade 
three on the Ordina 
English. 

(2) As from the 1st January, 
A university degree; or 
'The General Certificate of Educ: 
subjects including English langu 
Passes at Advanced level: or 
The Scottish Certificate of Educatio 
subjects including English and with 
the Higher grade. 

(These higher qualifications ar 
exemption from the Association 
tion.) 


ate of Education with five passes on 
9r one pass on the Higher grade and 
ry grade; one of the passes must be in 


1964 the requirements will be: 


ation with passes in four 
age and with two of the 


n with passes in four 
three of the passes on 


© at present recognised for 
's First Professional examina- 


however, until sufficient candidates 
rthcoming, the Library Association 


‘amination to which candidates will 
be admitted if they obtain the minimum qualifications as at (1) 


above. Success in this Entrance examination will qualify them 
for admission to the professional examinations, 

It is desirable that candidates both now and in 
obtain a pass in a language other than En 
science subject as this is required before elec 
Chartered Librarians. 

Candidates for admission to the examinations of the Institute of 
Information Scientists should preferably hold a de 


1 1 1 degree or technical 
qualifications of at least Higher National Certificate standard, 
For senior posts in university and special libraries a university 


degree or comparable scientific or technical qualifications are 
required. 
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d the future also 
glish or an approved 
tion to the Register of 


3. Training 
Training consists of practical experience in a library or information 
department together with full-time or part-time study generally 
for the professional examinations of the Library Association. 

At present the Association holds three professional examinations: 
the First Professional examination, which is normally taken after 
a year’s part-time course of study; the Registration examination, 
which is taken at the end of a one-year full-time course of study 
or after at least three years’ part-time study; and the Final 
examination, which is taken after a further year’s full-time course 
or several more years of part-time study. 

As from 1964, however, the professional examinations will 
consist of an Intermediate examination, from which graduates will 
be exempt, and a Final examination. The Intermediate examination 
will consist of four papers to be taken and passed at one sitting; it 
will normally be taken at the end of the first year of a full-time 
course or after at least three years of part-time study. The Final 
examination will consist of six papers to be selected from three 
lists; these papers may be taken together or separately in any order. 
It will be taken at the end of the second year of a full-time course 
or during several more years of part-time study. 

Two-year full-time courses for the Intermediate and Final 
examinations will be provided from September 1963 at the technical 
colleges which at present offer one-year full-time courses for the 
Registration examination. These colleges are in Birmingham, 
Brighton, Ealing, Glasgow, Leeds, London, Loughborough, 
Manchester and Newcastle. One-year full-time courses for the 
Final examination will also be provided at these colleges for 
graduates. 

Many technical colleges in London and the provinces at present 
offer part-time courses for the Association's examinations, and it 
is anticipated that these colleges will continue to offer courses based 
on the new syllabus. The Association of Assistant Librarians will 
not, however, continue to offer correspondence courses when the 


new examination syllabus comes into operation. : 

From 1964, candidates who pass the Final examination, who 
have obtained a pass in the General Certificate of Education or 
equivalent examination in a second language or a science subject. 
and who have completed three years' approved library service will 
be eligible for election to the Register of Chartered Librarians in 
the category of Associate. Associateship will be the full professional 
qualification for a Chartered Librarian. Those who wish to become 
Fellows of the Library Association will have an opportunity to do 
so after having been on the register for five years as Associates. 
They will be required to undertake a Thesis which will result ina 
real contribution to the literature of Librarianship, or to 


bibliography. j 
ries may alternatively take a one-year full-time, or a 
graduate course for the Diploma in 


three-year part-time, post-g Diplo 
Librarianship of the University of London School of Librarianship 


and Archives. Holders of the Diploma are at present exempted 
from the Registration examination, and will after 1964 be exempted 
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from the Final examination, and may register as Associates of the 
Library Association after three years’ service. 

Fees for full-time courses range from £25 to £100 and for part- 
time courses from £1 10s. Od. to £2 Os. Od. per subject. The fees 
for the University of London Diploma course are £52 for full-time 
students or £27 per session for part-time students. The fees for 
the new examinations will probably be in the neighbourhood of 
£6 for the Intermediate and £9 for the Final examination. 

Practising and prospective information officers may study for 
the examinations of the Institute of Information Scientists, A 
two-year part-time course for these examinations is provided at 
the Northampton College of Advanced Technology, London, E.C.1. 
The fees are £30 for the complete course or £5 Ss. Od. per term. 

In addition, Aslib (Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux) provides a variety of short, intensive courses 
for persons entering, or already engaged in, special library and 
information work, 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
There has been 


with a knowledge of languages. 
school have little Prospect of pro 


In public libraries salaries for junior assistants ran 
ge from £390 

to £630 per annum; for Chartered Librarians salaries range from 
£815 to over £3,000 per annum. 

In university and special libraries and in information de 

> p a 

graduates receive from £500 to £700 on first appointment: E 
salaries depend upon responsibility and the size of the libra and 
may rise to over £3,000.- a 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Library Association, 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 
Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
University of London School of Librarianship and Archives 
University College, London, W.C.1. : 
Institute of Information Scientists, 
“Torran”, Crofton Road, Orpington, Kent. 
Librarianship: Choice of Careers booklet No, 4, 
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Local Government Service 


1. Summary of Work 

Officers of the local government service are responsible for 
carrying into effect the policies laid down by the elected local 
councils and for the organisation and administration of the various 
local authority services, including those which the councils are 
required by law to provide. 

The range of activities is very wide, embracing general admini- 
stration and finance, health and welfare services, education, library 
services, recreation, town and country planning, building, engineer- 
ing, surveying, housing, water supply, sewage disposal, refuse 
collection, transport and other services. 

Although no two kinds of authority, County Council, Borough 
Council or small district council, are exactly alike in organisation 
the overall pattern is similar, each authority being organised in 
departments. At the head of each department is a chief officer 
who holds the appropriate professional or technical qualifications. 
(For example, Town Clerk, Borough Treasurer or Burgh Chamber- 
lain, Architect, Engineer, Medical Officer of Health.) His deputy, 
and where appropriate other members of his staff, will usually be 
required to hold professional or technical qualifications of the 
kind necessary in the work of the department, and there will also 
be a number of general administrative and clerical officers. 

The staff, both men and women, are graded in three divisions: 
in England and Wales, General Division, Clerical Division and 
Administrative, Professional and Technical Division, and in 
Scotland, General, Executive and Administrative Divisions. 

Staff in the General Division are engaged on duties dealing with 
particular matters in accordance with well defined instructions and 
regulations. In the Clerical Division staff undertake clerical duties 
of a more responsible nature and may be supervisors of large or 
important sections of clerical work. In the Administrative, Profes- 
sional and Technical Division, administrative officers undertake 
duties that have to do with forming policy, improving the 
organisation, putting the instructions of the authority into effect 
and controlling the work of the department. Officers with legal, 
medical, scientific, accountancy, engineering, surveying, archi- 
tectural, secretarial or other qualifications covered by a professional 
institution undertake professional and technical duties. 


2. Qualifications for Recruitment and Promotion 

Junior entrants between 15 and 18 years of age are normally 
recruited by interview and appointed to the General Division. In 
England and Wales the salary scale in this division includes a 
qualification bar at £540 and to progress beyond this point to the 
maximum of £655 an officer must have passed the Local Govern- 
ment Examinations Board's entrance examination; or obtained the 
General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level in English 
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Optician 


THE OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
1. Summary of Work 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

An intending Optician should have an interest in science and 
mathematics and the ability to work with meticulous accuracy, 
Organising ability is required by th 


ose who hope to run their own 
practice. 


The Worshipful Company of Spectacle 
The British Optical Association 

The Scottish Association of Opticians 
The Institute of Optical Science 

The minimum educational qualification fo; 


2 T entry to a course of 
training for the examinations of the professi 


Makers 


(2) the Scottish Certificate of Education with five passes including 
English, mathematics and Science, Two of the Passes must be 
on the Higher grade; these Should include 


: E = l mathematics and/or 
science (including physics) according to the Tequirements of 
the particular professional body, 

3. Training 


years’ part-time followed 
by one year of full-time attendance, A 
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experience under the supervision of a registered ophthalmic 
optician or at a hospital or clinic is required for registration. 

The fees for full-time courses of training vary from about £30 
to £35 a year. For part-time courses fees are from £1 to £3 a 
session according to the number of subjects taken. Examination 
fees are about £28. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

The majority of ophthalmic opticians are in general practice and 
a large part of their work is done under the Supplementary 
Ophthalmic Service of the National Health Service. There are 
full-time appointments in ophthalmic hospitals and clinics but most 
students on qualification work with an established ophthalmic 
optician in general practice. The starting salary for an assistant 
is about £800 a year, salaries in senior posts are from £1,110 to 
£2,200. In the Hospital Service the minimum salary is £645 a year 
rising to £985. For senior posts the salary scale is £1,045 to £1,410. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
See information in Section 5 of the following article on The 
Dispensing Optician. 


THE DISPENSING OPTICIAN 


1. Summary of Work 

A dispensing optician does not examine eyes but carries out the 
supply and fitting of spectacles prescribed by ophthalmic medical 
practitioners and sometimes by ophthalmic opticians. Under the 
Opticians Act, 1958, only doctors, registered dispensing opticians 
and registered ophthalmic opticians may do this work. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

An interest in science and the ability to use mathematical formulae 
to translate optical prescriptions are required. Much of the work is 
intricate and requires patience and accuracy. 

The qualification required of a dispensing optician is Fellowship 
of the Association of Dispensing Opticians, or the diploma or 
dispensing certificate of one of the Ophthalmic bodies. These 
qualifications entitle an optician to registration under the Opticians 
Act and thus qualify him to carry out optical dispensing work in 
the National Health Service. 

The minimum educational standard required of those who intend 
to take the examinations of the Association of Dispensing Opticians 
is the General Certificate of Education with passes at Ordinary 
level in mathematics and either English or physics or the Scottish 
Certificate of Education with passes on the Ordinary grade in 
mathematics and either English or physics. 

Students for the dispensing certificate examinations of the 
Worshipful Company of Spectacle Makers and the British Optical 
Association are expected to have a comparable standard of 
education. 
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language, English or English literature and two other approved 
subjects; or passed some other recognised preliminary examination. 
Authorities have discretion to guarantee progression up to a 
maximum of £995 to junior entrants of a higher educational 
standard who have obtained the General Certificate of Education 
with five passes at Ordinary level, or four passes including one at 
Advanced level, or three passes including two at Advanced level— 
English language, English or English literature to be one of the 
subjects at either Ordinary or Advanced level in each case. 


Juniors who intend to study for administrative, professional or 


technical qualifications, e.g. in architecture, engineering, housing 
management or surveying, and who are appointed as articled 


clerks, pupils, apprentices or trainees in the Gener. 


al Division, must 
in addition satisfy the educational requirements of the appropriate 
examining body. 


Candidates who already hold appropriate administrative, profes- 


sional or technical qualifications will normally be appointed direct 
to the Administrative, Professional and Technical Division, 
University graduates, recruited as such and in advance of their 


obtaining administrative, professional or technical qualifications, 
will also be recruited to this Division. 


To be considered for 


ust be at least 17 


. cast 17 years of age 
and The Administrative examination 
is in two stages—Intermediate and Final. 


For admissj 
Intermediate, candidates must be at least 19 years gue 
candidates for the Final must have had three years’ experience on 
the staff of a local authority and have passed or obtained exemption 
from the Intermediate. 

Details of the alternative qualifications Tecognised for promotion 
purposes may be obtained from the Local Government Examina- 
tions Board. 

In Scotland, while there is no examinations board and each 
authority has its own standards for Promotion, the general 
principle is that promotion is regula 


i ted by merit rather than by 
seniority and the possession of an appropriate qualification is often 
an important factor. 


3. Facilities for Training after entry 


In England and Wales and in Scotland there are agreed Schemes 
of Conditions of Service which embody various recommendations 
about the training and facilities for study that should be given to 
local government officers after entry. 
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Some of these recommendations deal with training “on the job” 
and others are designed to encourage general study of the problems 
of local government and specialised study for administrative, 
professional or technical qualifications. The schemes recommend 
that all juniors should be encouraged to attend part-time classes 
and that authorities should provide guidance and adequate facili- 
ties for officers who wish to obtain degrees, diplomas in Public 
Administration or technical or professional qualifications appro- 
priate to Local Government. Financial assistance is also recom- 
mended. 

There is some variation in the extent to which authorities have 
been able to implement all the recommendations but in most areas 
juniors are given day-release to attend suitable courses. Classes for 
the examinations commonly taken by local government employees, 
including administrative, professional and technical examinations, 
are provided in most areas. 

The training of juniors, articled clerks, apprentices, pupils and 
trainees, studying for professional or technical qualifications is 
planned in accordance with the training requirements of the 
appropriate professional institution, For details of the training 
requirements for membership of the various professions in which 
there are opportunities in local government service, see the 
individual articles in this Guide, e.g. child care, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, surveying, etc. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There are good prospects in local government service for qualified 
members of many professions—accountants, lawyers, secretaries, 
architects, engineers, housing managers, surveyors, town planners, 
dentists, doctors, nurses and all kinds of social workers to name 
but a few. There are good prospects, too, for young people with 
a variety of interests and aptitudes; if they are prepared to study 
for appropriate qualifications they have opportunities of reaching 
the highest administrative, professional and technical posts in most 
departments. 

Full details of salary scales may be obtained from local 
authorities. The general range of salaries for men and women in 
England and Wales is as follows: 

General Division 

£270 to £655 per annum (qualification bar at £540). 

Clerical Division (three grades) 

From £670 minimum in Grade I to £950 maximum in Grade 
II. 

Administrative, Professional and Technical Division (five grades) 
From £670 minimum in Grade I to £1,535 maximum in 
Grade V. 

There are additional payments in the London area. 

Women receive equal pay with men in all Divisions. 

Salaries above £1,535 are payable in the many higher posts; they 

vary according to the post and the size of the authority but in some 
cases rise to over £5,000 per annum. 
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In Scotland while there are differences in detail the general level 
of salaries is similar to that in England and Wales. : 

The London County Council has its own method of recruitment 
and organisation, with salary scales applicable to L.C.C. staff oniy. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
England and Wales 

The Clerk to the Council of any County, County Borough, 
Borough, Urban or Rural District Council. 

The National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ Administra- 
tive, Professional, Technical and Clerical Services; and the 
Local Government Examinations Board, 

41 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 

The Clerk of the London County Council, 
County Hall, London, S.E.1. 

Scotland 

The Clerk to the Council of any County, City and Burgh. 

The Employers’ Secretary, National Joint Industrial Council for 
Local Authority Services (Scotland), 

City Chambers, Edinburgh, 1. 
Local Government Service: Choice of Careers booklet No, 28. 


Mathematician 


i. Summary of Work 


Many mathematicians work as teachers in universities, technical 
colleges and schools. Others work as individual members of 
scientific and engineering research teams where their chief 
contribution is in the making of mathematical “models”, that is 
the formulation of problems in mathematical terms. Others work 
in the mathematical units which are found in many research 
institutes and industrial concerns. These units give a mathematical 
service to the whole of the organisation in which they are placed, 
helping, if necessary, in the formulation and solution of problems 
and doing any necessary calculations usually with the aid of 
electronic computers. 

The application of scientific method to the Planning operations 
of an organisation and to its various problems, e.g, labour, 
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transport, sales, is carried out by teams of workers drawn from 
many branches of science and as an understanding of mathematics 
is essential a mathematician is nearly always included. This work 
is known as operational research. 

There is also an increasing need for mathematicians to work 
on the logical (as opposed to engineering) design of electronic 
computers and systems of automation, as consultants advising on 
the use of computers and as members of installation teams and as 
programmers. (A programme is the series of instructions which 
must be set out for a computer.) 

A degree in mathematics can be a starting point for the careers 
of statistician and actuary (see the relevant articles in this Guide) 
and it is also one of the basic qualifications for astronomers, 
meteorologists, hydrographers and geophysicists. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The personal qualities required for the different kinds of work 
open to qualified mathematicians vary enormously. For example, 
the qualities needed for teaching are quite different from those 
needed for research work and these are different again from those 
required by a geophysical prospector whose work may take him 
to lonely parts of the world where physical conditions may be 
arduous. There is scope for mathematicians with widely different 
temperaments, the only common denominator being mathematical 
ability. 

Most of the work described calls for a degree in mathematics 
or a Diploma in Technology (Technical College Associateship in 
Scotland). Some of it, such as research work and computer design, 
calls for a good honours degree while for other jobs—for example 
programming for computers—a pass degree or passes in mathe- 
matics at Advanced level in the General Certificate of Education 
or on the Higher grade in the Scottish Certificate of Education may 
be adequate. In some fields, e.g. teaching in universities and 
statistics, post-graduate qualifications are usually needed. 


3. Training 

All universities offer three- or four-year courses leading to degrees 
in mathematics, but the content of the degree varies from university 
to university. For example, at some universities the statistical 
content is sufficient to form the basis of a career as a statistician 
whereas at others the first degree may need to be supplemented by 
a post-graduate diploma in statistics. 

Degrees in statistics can be obtained at London and Liverpool 
Universities, in computational methods at London and in numerical 
analysis at Durham University. 

Post-graduate diplomas in numerical analysis are obtainable at 
the Universities of Cambridge, London and Glasgow. These are 
of particular value to mathematics graduates whose degree courses 
have not dealt with this branch of mathematics in depth and who 
wish to work, for example, on the design of electronic computers, 
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may, of course, be taken as a main subject of study in a three-year 
course at teacher training college, 

Full-time and sandwich cours 
Technology in applicable mathematics are 
Colleges of Advanced Technology; 


these courses emphasise 
numerical and computational methods e: 


€s, at present, award their own 
these part-time 


mathematics teachers and teaching in its Vari 

expanding field of employment to those gradua 

each year. Industry, commerce and the Scientific © 

Civil Service require increasing numbers of mathematicians. 
Mathematicians are widely Spread throughout industry, 

Particularly on statistical and operational research work, ‘The 

biggest concentrations are in industrial Tesearch associations and 
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lasses of the 


the aircraft, electrical and electronic industries, They are also 
employed in the Nationalised Industries and by the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Commencing salaries paid 
to male graduates in industry range from about £650 to £850 per 
annum. Women usually start at from £50 to £100 less. 

Prospects and salaries for teachers, civil Servants, statisticians 
and actuaries are shown under the appropriate headings. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Mathematician: Choice of Careers booklet No. 109. 


Medical Laboratory Technician 


1. Summary of Work 

Medical laboratory technicians work usually under the direction of 
a pathologist and carry out laboratory tests of specimens of body 
tissue, blood, etc., to assist the doctors in their task of prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment of disease, Work with animals may be 
necessary in the diagnosis of some diseases and some laboratories 
have an animal house; the feeding and management of the animals 
may be a technician's responsibility. 

There are several branches of this work— pathology, bacteriology, 
biochemistry, haematology, histology and in a few laboratories, 
parasitology. Some small laboratories deal with investigations in 
all these branches whilst others have specialist departments for 
each branch. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The medical laboratory technician needs an interest in science and 
in the prevention and treatment of disease. Great accuracy and 
attention to detail are also essential. 

For registration as a student of the Institute of Medical 
Laboratory Technology candidates must be at least 16 years of 
age and should possess either: 

(1) a General Certificate of Education with four passes at 
Ordinary level including English language, mathematics, a 
science subject and an optional subject; or 
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i rtificate of Education with four passes on the 
P d including English, mathematics, science and an 
Coin M from the Institute's examination and/or 
training requirements for membership may be granted to candidates 
possessing passes in science subjects at Advanced level in the 
General Certificate of Education or on the Higher grade in the 
Scottish Certificate of Education, or Associateship of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry, or a science degree in an approved subject, 
or Ordinary or Higher National Certificates in Chemistry. Full 
details may be obtained from the Institute, 


3. Training 


Fellowship. 


When a student has completed three years’ 
laboratory (or two years if he holds two Advanced 


subjects: bacteriology, chemical pathology, histopathology, para- 


sitology, virology or haematology and blood transfusion, On 
passing the Final examination the junior tec 


fied for employment as a medical labora 
National Health Service and is elected 


Institute. To become a Fellow of the Ins 
further subject or subjects at the Final stand. 
or dissertation on an approved subject, 


A State Register of qualified Medical Laboratory Technicians is 
about to be established. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

In recent years the pathological laboratory Service has grown 
considerably and prospects of employment are good. The profes- 
sion is open to men and women. 

Most opportunities occur in the hospital servic, 
health laboratories but technicians are also requir 
and the Scottish Blood Transfusion Services, in Specialist labora- 
tories including those of Government Departments such as the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, in H.M. Forces and 
in the laboratories of the Medical Research Council, 
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e and in public 
ed in the National 


In the hospital service salaries for student technicians range from 
£335 to £605 a year, for junior technicians the salary is increased 
by £25 a year and for qualified technicians salaries range from £675 
to £825 a year. There are opportunities for promotion to higher 
posts carrying salaries up to £1,600 a year. 

Salary scales in public health, industrial and government 
laboratories differ slightly from those in the hospital service, 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Institute of Medical Laboratory Technology, 
74 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 

The Medical Laboratory Technician: Choice of Careers booklet 
No. 57. 


Medicine and Surgery 


1. Summary of Work 

The practice of medicine and surgery is the application of scientific 
knowledge to the maintenance of health, the prevention of disease, 
and the diagnosis, treatment and cure of mental and bodily dis- 
orders. Those who qualify in medicine have a variety of types of 
work open to them. The main fields of work are in the three 
main branches of the National Health Service—the General 
Practitioner Service, the Hospital and Consultant Service and the 
Public Health Service. In addition, general practitioners and 
consultants often have some private patients. The profession is 
open to men and women. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Medicine is a profession which demands not only a scientific 
interest, but also an interest in people, a sense of responsibility 
and a desire to be of service to others. 

The General Medical Council maintains a register of medical 
practitioners entitled to practise medicine, surgery and midwifery, 
Only persons who are so registered are allowed to describe them- 
selves as registered medical practitioners and to sign medical 
certificates. To qualify for registration students must Obtain a 
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degree in medicine and surgery granted by a university, or the 
diploma of one of the other Licensing Corporations, Medical 
Schools usually accept only those students who are prepared to 


The minimum age of admission to medical training is usually 
18 years and candidates should possess the educational qualifica- 


must spend a minimum period of five 
recognised medical school and hospital, 
or even seven years' study is required, 


1 as a resident house Officer j 
approved hospitals before he can become fully registered and 
engaged in other forms of professional work, Salary is paid t 
those holding these appointments, PRIMO 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

General practice is the biggest single field of em 
medical profession. General Practitioners ma 
within the National Health Service or entirely in private practice, 
but most undertake a combination of both. Newly registered 
doctors usually spend some time as assistants before becoming 
Principals. Practitioners’ earnings vary with the nature and extent 
of their practice, but the average income of those Working in the 


National Health Service is £2,425 a year, after Payment of 
expenses, 


Ployment in the 
Work entirely 
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Those who wish to become specialists or consultants in some 
particular branch of the profession continue to work in the 
Hospital Service after full registration. It is essential to obtain a 
higher qualification in the chosen specialty for appointment to 
senior posts. There are scales of salaries for doctors in full-time 
hospital employment. Examples of these scales are: House Officer 
£675 to £825 a year, Registrar £1,250 to £1,400 a year, Consultant 
£2,550 to £3,900. Consultants may receive, in addition, awards for 
special distinction ranging from £750 to £4,000 a year. 

Doctors in the Public Health Service usually work in a Health 
Department of a local authority, the head of which is the Medical 
Officer of Health. Entry to the Service is usually as an Assistant 
Medical Officer, the salary in this grade ranging from about £1,300 
to £1,850 a year. Salaries in senior appointments vary with the 
population of the area but range to £3,000 or more. 

Other opportunities occur in H.M. Forces, industry, government 
departments, teaching and research. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Dean of any Medical School. 
British Medical Association, B. M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
(In Scotland: 7 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 3.) 
Medicine and Surgery: Choice of Careers booklet No. 108. 


Merchant Navy (Officers) 


There are three main groups of Merchant Navy Officers: 


. Navigating (or Deck) Officers, Engineer Officers and Radio 


Officers. Some larger ships also have Pursers, Catering Officers 
and Medical Officers. 


1. Summary of Work 

Navigating Officers are responsible for manoeuvering a ship safely 
and economically from port to port. This involves preparing 
charts; navigation; stowage of cargo; and ensuring that the Ship's 
working gear and safety equipment are in good order, 
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Engineer Officers control the operation and maintenance of the 
ship's engines and auxiliary machinery such as refrigerators, 
pumps, generators, electrical equipment and ventilating systems, 
etc. 


i intai dio, and possibly radar, 
Radio Officers operate and maintain radio, 
equipment m keep contact with other shipping and shore bases. 


Catering Officers control the preparation and Service of food 
and are responsible for the general welfare and living accommoda- 
tion of passengers and crew. Pursers, or sometimes catering officers, 
handle accounts and clerical work arid arrange entertainments. In 
some ships the Purser may also be head of the catering department. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Good health is a primary requirement in all departments: 
Navigating Officers also need perfect eyesight and colour vision 
and boys intending to train as Navigating Officers should make 
sure at an early stage that they are able to pass the Ministry of 
Transport sight tests. Good personality and character, initiative, 
the ability to take responsibility and mix well with other people are 
all important. A good gener 


al education is necessary even where 
formal academic or technical certificates ar 


€ not essential, 

Boys wishing to become Navigating Officers may join shipping 
companies as deck department apprentices or cadets straight from 
school if they have a General Certificate of Education or Scottish 
Certificate of Education with Ordinary level passes in English 
language (in Scotland, English), mathematics and two other sub- 
jects. If they have either the General Certificate of Education 
with at least two passes at Advanced level, one of which is in 
mathematics or physics, or the Scottish Certificate of Education 
with at least three passes on the 


Higher grade, one of which is in 
mathematics or science (which must include physics), a Temission 
of nine months’ sea-going service may be allowed from the quali- 


fying period that is required before being eligible to take the 
examinations for a Certificate of Competency. 
Alternatively boys may join shipping companies after completing 


approved pre-sea training courses at a nautical school, Specific 


educational qualifications may not be required for entry to these 
courses but boys will be expected to reach a Satisfactory standard 


in English, mathematics and other Subjects during the course. Six 
to twelve months of the time spent in a nautical school may count 
towards the qualifying period of Sea-going service required for 
entry to the examinations for a Certificate of Competency and boys 
from nautical schools who hold Advanced level or Higher grade 
passes as above may be allowed overall remission of sea-going 
service up to a maximum of 15 months. 

Preliminary qualifications for training as an E, 
may be those for entry into engineering apprentic 
employment or to diploma or degree courses in 
under the Alternative Training Scheme, either ful 
to age 16 with proficiency in mathematics and ph 
education to age 15 followed by further ap 
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ngineer Officer 
eships in shore 
engineering: or, 
l-time education 
ysics or full-time 
Proved part-time 


education qualifying for entrance to an Ordinary National Diploma 
course in engineering at a technical college. 

Normally a boy should have passed at least four subjects, 
including English language (in Scotland, English), mathematics and 
a science subject at Ordinary level in the General Certificate of 
Education or Scottish Certificate of Education to qualify for 
acceptance at an Ordinary National Diploma course. Boys who 
have not obtained this standard but who show reasonable academic 
ability and are suitable candidates for a career in marine engineer- 
ing may, however, take a modified course to enable them to pass 
the examinations for a Certificate of Competency. 

Radio Officers must be British subjects and have had a good 
general education in mathematics, physics and English. 


3. Training 

For appointment as Masters and Navigating Officers candidates 
must hold Certificates of Competency issued or recognised by the 
Ministry of Transport. In order to quality for entry to the 
examinations for the first Certificate of Competency candidates are 
required to have served on deck for four years but a reduction in 
this period may be allowed to certain candidates as indicated in 
section 2 above. 

To train as a navigating officer a boy will normally serve an 
apprenticeship at sea, starting at 16 to 173 years of age. (Boys with 
Advanced level or Higher grade passes may be accepted beyond 
the normal upper-age limit.) The period of apprenticeship is four 
years unless the candidate is allowed remission of sea-going service. 
Some start their apprenticeships straight from school, others enter 
after completing approved pre-sea training courses, There are 
many nautical schools in the country which boys may enter between 
the ages of 13 and 17 and which provide pre-sea training courses 
of varying duration to suit the different age groups and the 
different educational standards of entrants. 

Boys who have served four years as deck ratings may also sit 
for the examinations for the first Certificate of Competency and 
qualify as Navigating Officers. 

For appointment as certificated Engineer Officers candidates 
must hold Certificates of Competency issued or recognised by the 
Ministry of Transport. Candidates for entry to the examinations 
for Certificates of Competency must satisfy certain requirements 
as regards workshop service and sea-service. 

Most boys wishing to become Engineer Officers first serve a 
shore apprenticeship in marine or heavy engineering; others com- 
plete a full-time course of study for an engineering degree or 
diploma followed by two years’ workshop experience. In both 
cases, up to 21 months’ sea experience as an uncertificated 
engineer is required. Under the Alternative Training Scheme some 
shipping companies engage trainee Engineer Officers at age 16 to 
173 years. The trainees do a two-year Ordinary National Diploma 
course in mechanical engineering with practical work in the 
vacations, followed by 18 months’ experience at sea and 12 months 
in a suitable heavy engineering works. 
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e Alternative Scheme whose academic standard is 
need E n ed for entry to an Ordinary National Diploma 
course pursue a course made up of the same periods of study/atia 
technical college, experience at sea and practical workshop training, 
leading to the examination for an Ordinary National Certificate at 
the end of the course. In both cases, part or all of the final work- 
shop training may be undertaken in the workshops of specially 

i technical colleges. 
ies also an avenue of promotion to Engineer Officer for 
Engine Room Ratings who are 19 years of age or over. Ratings 
must have served four years in the engine room (only two years 
if under 21 years of age) of which three years (one year if under 
21 years of age) must have been in an adult capacity not below 
that of fireman (or engine room rating group IX on whaling 
vessels). Ratings who are recommended by their employers or who 
apply individually, producing suitable evidence of their ability, 
are sent to Leith Nautical College where they undergo a two-year 
training course which aims to train them to the standard required 
to pass Part A of the examination for the Second Class Engineer's 
Certificate of Competency. 

Before they can be appointed as Radio Officers boys must 
obtain the Postmaster General's Certificate of Competency in Radio 
and Telegraphy (First or Second Class). Training courses leading 
to the examinations for this Certificate are provided at a number of 
Radio schools and technical colleges in the country. A full list of 
these schools may be obtained from the Inspector of Wireless 
Telegraphy, General Post Office, London, E.C.1, Courses vary in 
duration from 8 months to 2 years dependent on the educational 
standard of the entrant and the class of certificate to be taken, 
Most Radio Officers are employed by the Marine Radio Companies 
but an increasing number are now employed direct by shipping 
companies and candidates should consult one of the companies 
concerned, preferably before training is commenced, 

The Chief Steward as head of the Catering Department is recog- 
nised as an officer by some Shipping companies, He will normally 
have been trained as a cook or chef in an hotel or as a rating at 
sea, and will have had several years' sea-going experience. In some 
of the large passenger liners he will be responsible to the Purser. 
Pursers and Assistant Pursers need a good commercial background 
and a good knowledge of foreign languages, and are normally 
recruited from the shore staffs of the shipping companies, 

Grants and loans towards the cost of training, uniforms, etc., 
may in appropriate cases be made by the Marine Society. Tuition 
fees and a maintenance allowance are paid to all candidates 


accepted for study in the Alternative Engineer and Leith Nautical 
College training schemes, 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


There is a constan 
Officers and pros 
study and work h: 
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t demand for Navigating Officers and Engineer 
pects are good for those who are prepared to 
ard in their own time, There is a steady demand 


for Radio Officers; promotion is slow, but salaries increase with 
years of service and according to the size and type of ship. 

Wages and conditions of service in the Merchant Navy are very 
carefully regulated by the National Maritime Board, which consists 
of representatives of the ship owners’ and seafarers’ organisations. 
The Board has laid down rates of pay and agreed conditions of 
employment in minute detail. These agreements cover hours, over- 
time, leave, sickness and pensions, A summary of all the current 
agreements is published annually in the “Year Book of the National 
Maritime Board" which can be purchased, price 1s. 9d., from the 
Board at Portsoken House, 155-156 Minories, London, E.C.3. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Ministry of Transport, St. Christopher House, 
Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
(For general information and for information about Officers 
required to hold Certificates of Competency.) 
The Shipping Federation, 146-150 Minories, London, E.G: 
(For general information about employment and training.) 
G.P.O. Radio Services Department, 
Union House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
(For information about Radio Officers.) 
The Marine Society, Clark’s Place, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
(For general information.) 
Merchant Navy Officers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 72. 
Merchant Navy Ratings: Choice of Careers booklet No. 73. 
Pamphlets issued by the Ministry of Transport: 
‘How to join the Merchant Navy’: Notice No. M.117. 
*Notice to Boys going to sea in the Merchant Navy or in Fishing 
Vessels: Sight Tests’: Notice No. M.112. 
‘List of Ship Owners in the United Kingdom who engage 
Navigating Apprentices’: Departmental Paper No. 505. 
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Metallurgist 


1. Summary of Work ( 
Metallurgy is the science of metals: it deals with the extraction of 
metals from their ores and with the alloying or treatment of metals 
to adapt them for industrial uses, and with the development of new 
metals and alloys. Metallurgy can be a subject of study in its own 
right, or a specialisation of physics, chemistry or engineering. The 
winning of the metallic ores is close to mineralogy and mining 
engineering whereas the treatment and fabrication of metals and 
the development of alloys are close to physics, chemistry and 
engineering. 

Metallurgists may be involved with pure or applied research into 
the properties of metals and the development of special properties, 
with production problems arising both in manufacture and pro- 
cessing or with the testing and control of both raw materials and 
finished products. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The metallurgist needs a logical 


their application. He should be able to 

of a team and co-operate readily with 

engineers, physicists and chemists. 
Metallurgists need a hi 


3. Training 


Training involves a considerable experience of practical work in 


enticeships or 
te level. The 
Sandwich or part. 


(1) Three- or four-year full-time courses leading to a degree in 
metallurgy. Such courses are provided at the universities of 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Durham (King’s College), Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Sheffield and Wales (Cardiff and Swansea). 

(2) Three- or four-year full-time or sandwich courses |e; 
the Diploma in Technology, the Higher Nationa] Di 
Metallurgy, the examinations of the professional Inst 
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ading to 
ploma in 
itution or 


an external London degree. Such courses are provided at a 
number of technical colleges. : 

(3) Part-time courses leading to the examinations of the profes- 
sional Institution either directly or through the Ordinary and 
Higher National Certificates in Metallurgy, the City and Guilds 
of London Institute's examinations for Metallurgical Tech- 
nicians, or possibly an external London degree. Such courses 
are available at many technical colleges and normally extend 
over five years. 

Those aiming at full professional membership should, very 
preferably, follow full-time or sandwich courses as in (1) and (2) 
above. Where this is not possible, there is nevertheless scope for 
those who do well in the part-time courses as in (3) above to 
transfer to sandwich or full-time courses or to proceed by further 
part-time study to full professional level. 

There is also scope for later entry into the profession for those 
who first obtain recognised qualifications in physics, chemistry or 
engineering. As an approach to metallurgy, however, this may in 
the early years set a limit to the freedom to choose among the 
many varied fields of metallurgical work. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Metallurgists are employed over a wide field and opportunities for 
those who achieve professional qualification are very good. 
Metallurgists are needed in growing numbers in the iron and steel 
and non-ferrous metals industries, in the electronics and nuclear 
power industries and for research, development, control and pro- 
duction work in all branches of the engineering industry. Oppor- 
tunities also occur in government scientific and engineering estab- 
lishments and in teaching and research work in the universities, 
technical colleges and independent research associations. There 
are opportunities overseas for metallurgists concerned mainly with 
the extraction of metals from their ores. 

The profession is open equally to men and women, but oppor- 
tunities for women occur mainly on the research side and in the 
lighter industries. 

Salaries vary according to the nature and level of employment 
but the fully qualified metallurgist may reasonably expect to reach 
a good salary by the age of 30; at this age in 1960 the median 
salary for all qualified corporate members of the Institution. of 
Metallurgists was for the United Kingdom £1,320. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Institution of Metallurgists, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
The Scientist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 100. 
Laboratory Technicians and Assistants: Choice of Careers booklet 


No. 94. 
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Midwifery 


1. Summary of Work S 

The work of the midwife is to look after women during pregnancy, 
labour and the lying-in period. Although she Works closely with 
the doctor, she is trained to take responsibility In normal cases for 
the actual delivery of the baby, whether it is born at home or in 
hospital. The majority of Practising midwives are employed in the 
National Health Service either in the hospital or domiciliary service, 
but some work in private maternity homes or in Private practice, 


the midwife should be self-reliant, kind and observant, and able to 


-e. for Part I training and 
6 months for Part II, 


Pupil midwives are paid an allowance during training, registered 
nurses receive £441, enrolled nurses £404 - £420, other; 


en S receive £305 
in the first year, rising to £336 when the first examination is 
passed. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
For those who choose to work in maternity homes and hospitals 
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from £688 to £872. Resident staff in these ades 
to £205 for board and lodging. f PEJUS £180 
There are many openings for midwives in the Local Health 
Authority domiciliary midwifery service; this is a field of employ- 
ment for midwives who prefer to work from their own homes or 
in accommodation provided by the Local Authority. Administrative 
posts are open to the experienced district midwife: for example 
non-medical supervisor of midwives or superintendent of a district 
midwives’ home. In domiciliary work salaries range from £656 to 
£840 a year for district midwives and from £845 to £1,297 for non- 
medical supervisors. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Any Regional Hospital Board. 
Central Midwives Board, 39 Harrington Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
Central Midwives Board for Scotland, 7 Hill Square, Edinburgh, 8. 
Royal College of Midwives, 15 Mansfield Street, London, W.1. 
Royal College of Midwives, Scottish Council, 

37 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
Nursing and Midwifery: Choice of Careers booklet No, 82. 


Music 


1. Summary of Work 
Professional musicians include performers, teachers and composers. 
Performers are in two main groups—singers and instrumentalists. 
The main openings for professional singers are in opera, oratorio 
and concert work, radio and television, theatrical and variety work, 
or as members of a professional choir or group of singers. 
Instrumentalists are employed in orchestras, chamber music 
ensembles, dance bands, brass bands and military bands, The 
pianist is often a solo player—either in a concerto or as a recitalist, 
Many pianists work as accompanists. 

There are several kinds of music teaching: in schools of various 
kinds, in universities, in colleges of music, private teaching at all 
levels and recreational teaching in clubs and evening institutes. 
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Of the students who study composition, very few indeed— 
probably no more than 20 at any time—ever make a living 
exclusively from the composition of serious music. Composers are 
only infrequently commissioned to write, and they have to depend 
to a great extent upon 'performing right" fees for performances of 
their music, 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Real talent is needed for a career in music but there is no 
certainty that even outstanding talent will reach the top. Great 
perseverance and patience are required for long hours of practice. 
Performers need a strong physical constitution in order to cope 
with irregular hours, over-heated or cold concert halls and long 
distance travelling. The personal qualities required for teaching 
music are, of course, much the same as those required for 
teaching other subjects. " 

Musical education is normally started on a part-time basis at an 
early age and useful experience can be gained in a youth orchestra 
or at holiday orchestral and music courses; only a small percentage 
of young students of music, however, show the potential talent 
necessary for entry to the profession. . 

Entrance to music colle 


3. Training 
There are several colleges of music thr 

x i lle oughout the co i 
provide full-time training courses of three t eam 
who wish to be professional musicians; most ci 
Courses leading to graduate-equivalent or oth 
for intending teachers, Some universities prov: 


Intending teachers may take a universit 
course at a college of music. Details of the colle 
» 3: 5 E 
teachers diplomas are recognised for the Status (and PL 
qualified teacher may be obtained from the Ministry of Education 
Es Scotland, the Scottish Education Department. 
e teachers’ training colleges at Trent Park (Barn 
: et 
Bretton Hall (Wakefield) provide three-year courses Seed i 


music for students who wish to train as speciali i 
alis 
secondary schools. F ee 
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y degree or a diploma 


"The cost of training varies trom college to college and according 
to the type of course taken. Most colleges have their own scholar- 
ship schemes and grants may in certain circumstances be awarded 
by local education authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

The entertainment professions are overcrowded and no one should 
aim at being a professional musician unless convinced that he or 
she could not be happy in any other profession. Most professional 
performers are dependent on poorly paid casual employment (i.e. 
not on continuing contract); competition is keen and the standard 
is high. The conditions of employment of the majority of 
musicians compare very poorly with those of other professions. 

It should be borne in mind that many orchestras of a kind in 
which instrumentalists could at one time gain experience, e.g. 
orchestras in theatres, at holiday resorts and in hotels and 
restaurants, have disappeared. A consequence of this compara- 
tively recent development is that a student must attain the high 
standard necessary to obtain employment in a first-class orchestra 
and to perform satisfactorily with very limited experience, or turn 
to some other kind of employment. 

In the field of serious music there are little more than 1,500 jobs 
for orchestral musicians, No statistics can be found to show what 
proportion of students for the music profession ever succeed in 
entering it after years of effort and expensive training, but the best 
estimates suggest it is unlikely to exceed one-tenth. There is no 
room at all for the student who, though he may have acquired a 
very high standard as a performer, has not also acquired the rather 
indefinable quality that enables an instrumentalist to acquit himself 
well with only a very limited amount of rehearsal. Moreover, 
training at a college of music gives no guarantee whatever of 
entry to the profession. 

There are openings for teachers with local education authorities, 
in rural music schools, and as teachers of adults in evening 
institutes. Many performers do some private or part-time teaching 
in addition to their other work. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 

Scottish Education Department, St. Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, 1. 
(for information about the training of music teachers). 

Music: Choice of Careers booklet No. 101. 
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Nursing 


1. Summary of Work 

in caring for the sick both in hospitals and 
Er ey ARA part in the rehabilitation of the 
sick and injured and in the prevention of ill-health and disease, 
The National Health Service, which. includes hospitals and 
domiciliary and public health services, is the largest employer of 
nurses, both men and women. There is a wide choice of work 
open to a nurse. 


Hospital Service 


Within the hospital service there are many fields of work, for 
example, nursing in general hospitals, hospitals for sick children, 
chest hospitals, hospitals for the aged sick, psychiatric hospitals 
for the mentally sick and the mentally subnormal (in Scotland, 


mental hospitals and mental deficiency hospitals), orthopaedic and 
maternity hospitals, 


Public Health Service 


Local Health Authorities are Tes, 
measures and for nursin 
home. 

District or Home Nurse 
them treatment or attenti 


ponsible for preventive health 
& care and midwifery attention in the 


are health education, preventive 

erested in people of all ages, 
mothers and young children, 
collaboration with other health 
isitors combine this work with 
iting. Some health visitors in 
sing and domiciliary midwifery 
duties, 


Work in the School Nursing Service is largely preventive and 
educative and the duties include attendance at medical inspections, 
work in school clinics and home visiting of those children found 
to be in need of medical treatment. Many school n 


c urses give talks 
to school children on health subjects and on Preparation for parent. 
hood. 


Occupational Health Nursing. 


Qualified nurses are employed in factories an 
undertakings; they are concerned with the mai 
and with first-aid treatment in cases of acciden 
range of duties is dependent upon the extent 
provided, the size of the factory and the natur 
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d other industrial 
ntenance of health 
t or sickness, The 
of medical services 
€ of the industry. 


Nursing Services of the Crown 

There are opportunities for qualified nurses and midwives in the 
Nursing Services of the Crown; these are Queen Alexandra's Royal 
Naval Nursing Service, Queen Alexandra's Royal Army Nursing 
Corps, Princess Mary's Royal Air Force Nursing Service, and Her 
Majesty's Prisons and Borstal Institutions Nursing Service. There 
is also Queen Elizabeth's Overseas Nursing Service. In the Army 
and Royal Air Force Nursing Services registered nurses normally 
hold commissioned rank, in the Royal Naval Nursing Service they 
enjoy the status and privileges of officers. They staff the hospitals 
for the men and women of H.M. Forces and may serve at home 
or overseas. It is also possible for girls to join the Q.A.R.A.N.C., 
Q.A.R.N.N.S. or W.R.A.F. for a period of at least four years to 
receive training in nursing which enables them to take the State 
Registration examinations. 

Vacancies on temporary terms (or contract) in Her Majesty's 
dependent territories overseas occur in Fast Africa, Zanzibar, 
Aden, Hong Kong, Sarawak, North Borneo, Bahamas, Gibraltar, 
Mauritius and the smaller island territories, e.g. St. Helena and 
Falkland Islands and occasionally in the West Pacific. The work 
includes care of the sick, hospital administration, midwifery, health 
visiting and training of local nurses. Full details may be obtained 
from the Overseas Nursing Association. 

Nurses in the Prison Service may be employed in the hospitals 
of women's prisons, at the surgical unit at Wormwood Scrubs men's 
prison or at Borstal Institutions. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
Nurses should have a genuine desire to serve humanity. They 
should have practical ability which, with training, will enable them 
to develop efficiency in carrying out nursing and technical skills. 
At the same time, they should be kind, patient and sympathetic. 
Nurses also need a sense of humour, tact and an understanding 
of other people. 
As from the Ist July, 1962, candidates for training for the 
general, sick children’s and fever parts of the Register of Nurses 
for England and Wales will not be admitted to the Index of 
Student Nurses unless they 
(1) hold a General Certificate of Education at Ordinary level in 
two subjects one of which must be English (or Welsh) language. 
together with documentary proof of the completion of a full- 
time educational course of not less than five years and of the 
attainment of a satisfactory standard in five other subjects of 
general education; or 

(2) hold an equivalent overseas educational certificate acceptable 
to the General Nursing Council; or 

(3) have passed Part I of the General Nursing Council’s Pre- 
liminary Examination on satisfactory completion of an 
approved pre-nursing course; or 

(4) hold any other qualification acceptable to the General Nursing 


Council; or 
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(5) have passed the General Nursing Council's own educational 
test. ; T 
itals are already using the General Nursing Council's 
nh E ird basis and a number of others are known to 
require an even higher educational standard for their student 
nurses. For prospective applicants whose mother tongue is not 
English there is a specially prepared test for overseas students 
which can be taken in place of the Council's normal test. 

In Scotland, as from January, 1963, student nurses will be 
required to have passed the Ordinary grade examination of the 
Scottish Certificate of Education in j 
or otherwise satisfy the General Nursing Council for Scotland as 
to their educational standard. 


It does not follow that applicants who have not reached these 
educational attainments will be unsuited for nursin 


3. Training 
State Registration 


The main qualification in nursing, for both men and women, is 
admission to the general part of the Register of Nurses maintained 
by one or other of the General Nursing Councils, 

In England and Wales t 


g three years, 
(2) Mental Nursing, period of training three years. 


(3) Nursing of Mentally  Subnormal Gn Scotland mental 

deficiency), period of training three years, 
(4) Nursing of Sick Children, period of trainin 
(5) Fever Nursing, period of t 


by up to two 
years, 

The decrease in the need for children’s hospitals and fever 
hospitals has limited the number of vacancies in these specialties. 
In England and Wales the question of closing the fever Part of the 
Register is under consideration. aN 

In addition to the normal training courses, there are a number 
of integfated courses for nurses wishing to take Genera] with Sick 
Children's training, or General with Psychiatric training in a period 
of four years, : 

For girls with a higher educational background there are a small 
number of training hospitals, in conjunction With universities or 
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other educational establishments, which provide an integrated 
scheme of training for General Nursing, Part I Midwifery and 
Health Visiting. These take four to four and three-quarter years. 

In Scotland a combined degree and nursing course is offered by 
the University of Edinburgh. Students may take either an Arts 
or Science degree plus a Registered General Nurse qualification in 
five years (six years for an honours degree). 

Some hospitals in England and Wales offer employment as 
hospital cadets to those who do not remain in full-time education 
until of age to commence training. Cadets are employed on 
selected duties in hospital and normally continue their general 
education at technical colleges on a part-time basis. 


Roll of Nurses 

In addition to the Register of Nurses, the General Nursing 
Councils for England and Wales and for Scotland both maintain 
a Roll of Nurses. Enrolment involves two years' training. This 
is essentially a practical training suitable for those interested in 
nursing who do not wish, or are not qualified, to train as registered 
nurses. The earliest age at which training may begin is 18 years. 


Post Registration Training 

Registered nurses may undertake post-registration courses to 
qualify as midwives, health visitors, home nurses, nurse tutors, 
nurse administrators or occupational health nurses. 

Those wishing to specialise may also take courses in ophthalmic 
nursing; ear, nose and throat nursing; orthopaedics; operating 
theatre nursing; plastic, neuro and chest surgical nursing; and the 
care of premature babies. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
There are a great many opportunities for nurses today with a very 
wide choice of posts in all branches of nursing. 

Training and other allowances and salary scales for all nurses 
in the National Health Service are negotiated by the Nurses and 
Midwives Whitley Council. Examples of allowances and salary 
scales payable in general hospitals are given below; salaries 
payable to those employed in hospitals for the mentally sick and 


mentally subnormal are higher. 
Deductions 


for board 
Grade Salary Scale and lodging 
if resident 


Student Nurse in General Training — £299-£336a year £128 a year 
Staff Nurse £525-£656 a year £180 a year 
Ward Sister/Charge Nurse £656-£840 a year £205 a year 


Salaries in senior posts in the Hospital Service rise to over £1,600 


a year dependent on duties and responsibilities. 
Salaries in other spheres of nursing are comparable. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Nursing Officer, any Regional Hospital Board. 
Nursing Recruitment Service, 6 Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 
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Overseas Nursing Association, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 
Nursing and Midwifery: Choice of Careers booklet No. 82. 
Nursing for Men: Choice of Careers booklet No. 89. 


Occupational Therapist 


Scottish candidates for training for the examinations of the 
Astley Ainslie Hospital in Edinburgh should have a well-balanced 
Scottish Certificate of Education with Preferably English and 
another subject on the Higher grade and mathematics or 4 pass in 
arithmetic on the Ordinary grade. 

e minimum age for entry to training is 18 years, 
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3. Training 

Courses of training leading to a recognised qualification in 
Occupational Therapy take from three to three-and-a-half years. 
There are seven recognised schools in England, three of which 
take men students. In Scotland a three-year course for women only 
is given at the Astley Ainslie Hospital in Edinburgh. Satisfactory 
completion of any of these courses qualifies for employment in the 
National Health Service. A State Register of qualified occupational 
therapists is about to be established. 

Tuition fees range from about £150 to £350 for the complete 
course and there is additional expenditure for maintenance, books, 
craft material, uniform, examination fees and travelling expenses. 
Some of the schools provide hostel accommodation. Awards to 
cover the cost of training and maintenance may be granted by local 
education authorities in England and Wales and in Scotland by the 
Scottish Education Department, Edinburgh. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

The demand for qualified occupational therapists both in Great 
Britain and abroad greatly exceeds the supply and is not expected 
to fall off. Most of the openings are in hospitals, and with Public 
Health and Welfare Authorities and voluntary organisations for 
the severely handicapped. An occupational therapist employed in 
the National Health Service can earn from £525 per annum up to 
a maximum of £1,020 per annum in the highest grade and there is 
an additional allowance for those employed in London. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Association of Occupational Therapists, 
251 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
The Scottish Association of Occupational Therapists, 
77 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
The Board of Management for Astley Ainslie, Edenhall and 
Associated Hospitals, Grange Loan, Edinburgh, 9. 
Occupational Therapist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 53. 
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Tus takes from two to four years according to the method 
adopted. It may consist of a two-year full-time course ata 
recognised training institution followed by a year of practical 
experience, or three or four years practical experience supple- 
mented by part-time instruction at a technical college or, in the 


aged 21 and over are eligible for gra 
and thereby to Statutory registration. 


The fees for full-time courses of training vary from about £35 
to £47 a year and for part-time from £1 to £3 according to the 
subjects taken. Correspondence course fees total £16 16s. Examina- 
tion fees are from £10 10s. to £12 12s, : 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


A qualified assistant in his first Ppointment with a firm of 
dispensing opticians Teceives a minimum of about £5 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Worshipful Company of Spectacle Makers, 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars Lane, London, E.C.4, 
British Optical Association, 65 Brook Street, London, W.1, 
Scottish Association of Opticians, 
116 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Institute of Optical Science, 23 Southampton Row, London, W.C.2, 
Association of Dispensing Opticians, 
50 Nottingham Place, London, W.1. 
The Ophthalmic Optician and th 


e Dispensing Optician: Choice of 
Careers booklet No, 74. 
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Orthoptist 


1. Summary of Work 

Orthoptics is a method of treating squints and other weaknesses 
of binocular vision, usually by means of eye exercises. Orthoptic 
work is undertaken in hospitals and school clinics by orthoptists 
who have qualified by taking the Diploma of the British Orthoptic 
Board. Orthoptists work in co-operation with ophthalmic surgeons 
and assist with both diagnosis and treatment. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

As many of the patients at orthoptic clinics are children, the 
orthoptist should have, as well as a liking for children, an 
understanding of their outlook and mental development. 

The minimum educational qualification is a General Certificate 
of Education with five passes at Ordinary level, one of which must 
be English language. Preference may be given to those who have 
one or more passes at Advanced level. A knowledge of elementary 
science and mathematics is desirable. 

Scottish candidates should have the Scottish Certificate of 
Education with two passes on the Higher grade including English 
and either mathematics or science and three passes on the Ordinary 
grade. 


3. Training 

For the Diploma of the British Orthoptic Board students are 
required to take a full-time course of training, lasting for two years 
and three months, at a recognised training school. These schools 
are in ophthalmic hospitals or in general hospitals with ophthalmic 
departments. Courses are non-resident. The tuition fees vary from 
£120 to £150 for the course. Books and incidental expenses amount 
to about £15 to £20 a year. Awards to cover the cost of training 
and maintenance may be granted by local education authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
Most of the openings are in the National Health Service in hospitals 
and in the Education Service in school clinics although a few 
orthoptists work with ophthalmic surgeons in private practice. 
Experienced orthoptists may train to become teachers of orthoptics. 
The starting salary in the National Health Service is £525 a year 
rising to £630. Senior orthoptists are paid from £610 to £795 a 
year and head orthoptists from £710 to £870 a year. The salaries 
of student teachers range from £565 to £630 a year and head 
teachers may reach a salary of £1,050 a year. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


British Orthoptic Board, 
Tavistock House (North), Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, 


The Orthoptist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 69, 
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Overseas Employment - 


GENERAL NOTE 

Every year men and women go abroad to work. Some. go as 
emigrants to settle permanently Overseas; others go for periods of 
varying duration as representatives of their employers at home, or 
on secondments, or on contract to employers overseas, ' 

Opportunities occur in many different fields of Work, but in 
general good professional, technical or educational qualifications 
and substantial practical experience are Tequired for most 
appointments. 3 

It should be noted, too, that linguistic ability alone is rarely a 


Overseas, 

Men and women who wish to emigrate or 
Overseas should obtain detailed information 
which they are interested. It is important to find out about 
employment and living conditions, immigra 


The Ministry of Labour maintains registers of overseas vacancies 
Which have been notified by employers; information may be 
Obtained from employment exchanges General advice and 
information may also be obtained from Oversea Service, 2 Eaton 
Gate, London, S.W.1, a voluntary organisation Which provides 


introductory Courses for men ang women about to take up posts 
Overseas, 
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and cartographic draughtsmen, engineering assista 

technicians, agricultural and forestry duae re ir 
shorthand-typists, are filled by the Crown Agents for Oversea 
Governments and Administrations. In the case of police appoint- 
ments certain territories will accept suitable candidates below the 
age of 21 years. The majority of appointments are made to East 
and Central Africa, South East Asia and the Pacific but appoint- 
ments also arise in the West Indies, the Mediterranean, Aden, the 
Falklands and other islands. Appointments are normally filled on 
contract terms, the period for one tour of service varying from 
18 months to three years according to the territory. 

Vacancies occur both in the administrative field and in the 
professional, scientific and technical fields, particularly for 
agricultural, audit, educational, engineering, legal, medical, police, 
scientific research and survey appointments. Opportunities for 
women occur mainly in educational, medical, nursing and social 
welfare posts. 

Candidates, who must normally be British subjects, are selected 
on record and personal interview and must be at least 21 years of 
age on taking up their duties overseas if selected. For most 
professional, scientific and technical appointments, graduate or 
appropriate professional, scientific or technical qualifications are 
required but for other classes of appointment the qualifications are 
more elastic and there is room for candidates of varied talents and 
experience. Candidates for many categories of appointment undergo 
a course of training after initial selection and final selection is 
dependent on satisfactory completion of the prescribed course, 
e.g. many of the candidates selected for the administrative appoint- 
ments attend a year's course at Oxford or Cambridge University. 

The booklet “Appointments Overseas", published by H.M.S.O., 
price 3s. Od., gives full information about all these appointments 
and further details may also be obtained from: — 

The Director of Recruitment, Department of Technical Co- 

operation, Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.1. 
The Crown Agents for Oversea Governments and Administra- 
tions, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


2. The Civil Service—Home and Foreign Service 

Members of the Foreign Service spend most of their time abroad 
in diplomatic, commercial, information or consular posts. 
Opportunities of tours of duty overseas also exist for established 
officers in the Commonwealth Relations Office, the Service 
departments and in some other departments of the Home Civil 


Service. 
Methods of entry to the Civil Service are set out on page 71. 


3. Employment in Overseas Countries of the 

British Commonwealth 
The main demands in the overseas countries of the British 
Commonwealth are for professionally qualified and experienced 
people, e.g. architects, dentists, doctors, engineers, nurses, physio- 
therapists, radiographers, scientists and teachers. 
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iri living conditions in the 
nquiries about employment and 1 
PE Commonwealth countries should be addressed to their 
High Commissioners in London at the following addresses: 
da H 
M Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
Australia f "p ; 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Australia, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


New Zealand 
The Office of the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
415 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
The Office of the High Commiss 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
429 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
India 
The Office of the High Commissioner for India, 
India House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
Pakistan 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Pakistan, 
35 Lowndes Square, London, S.W.1. 
Ceylon 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Ceylon, 
Ceylon House, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2. 
Ghana 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Ghana, 
13 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
Malaya 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Malaya, 
Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
The Federation of Nigeria 
The Office of the High Commissioner for the Federation of Nigeria, 
Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
The Northern Region of Nigeria 
The Agent General for the Northern Region of Nigeria, 
Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
The Eastern Region of Nigeria 
The Agent General for the Eastern Region of Nigeria, 
Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
The Western Region of Nigeria 
The Agent General for the We: 
178-202 Great Portland Stre: 
Sierra Leone . 
The Office of the High Commissione; 
33 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Tanganyika A T 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Tanganyika, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W C2. 
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ioner for the Federation of 


Stern Region of Nigeria, 
et, London, W.1. 


r for Sierra Leone, 


Enquiries about employment and living conditions in the 
territories which are still dependent on the United Kingdom should 
be addressed to the government offices of the territories concerned 
or to the Department of Technical Co-operation, Carlton House 
Terrace, London, S.W.1. 

Information about schemes of assisted passages to certain 
overseas Commonwealth countries may be obtained from any local 
office of the Ministry of Labour. Assistance to young people who 
wish to emigrate is not available under official schemes, except for 
those who accompany a parent selected for an assisted passage or 
for boys who emigrate to Australia under a scheme operated by 
the Big Brother Movement, Australia House, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 

Women who wish to take up employment in overseas countries 
within the British Commonwealth can get advice from: 

Women’s Migration and Oversea Appointment Society, 

43/44 Parliament Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


4, The British Council 
Each year a limited number of honours graduates are recruited on 
probation for permanent service, overseas and at home, in the 
British Council. Of these some will specialise in the teaching of 
English as a second/foreign language (teacher training and advice 
on methods) and others will undertake general administrative duties 
concerned with educational relations and technical assistance. 

The Council also recruits qualified teachers for service overseas. 
Most of these teaching appointments are on contract terms and are 
made on behalf of educational employers overseas, for example, 
universities, Ministries of Education and governing bodies of 
independent schools. In some cases the Council may subsidise 
and/or guarantee the appointments. 

Further information may be obtained from: 

Recruitment Department, The British Council, 

65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


5. International Organisations 
There is great competition for overseas posts with the various 
international organisations such as the United Nations Organisation 
and the specialised agencies. In general the demands are for men 
and women with high professional or technical qualifications and 
considerable experience of working in their specialist field in their 
own countries. Posts on the permanent staffs of such organisations 
are frequently filled by the secondment of experienced personnel 
from the civil services of member countries or from affiliated 
national organisations. Posts for technical and specialist advisers 
for specific short-term projects are also frequently filled in this 
way. Junior staffs are generally recruited from nationals of the 
country in which the headquarter office of the organisation is 
situated. 

Generally speaking, international organisations offer virtually no 
career prospects to recent graduates and school leavers. Practically 
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according to the principle of "geographical 
Ment que quota for this country is almost E fully 
taken up and the present tendency in the case of the United ations 
Organisation and specialised agencies is for an Ere 
proportion of posts to be filled by the less well represent: 
countries. Enquiries should be addressed to the headquarter offices 
of the organisations concerned. 


6. Industry and Commerce 


Industrial and commercial concerns with Overseas connections 
require qualified men and women, e.g. engineers, scientists, 
technologists, export salesmen and technical representatives, 
insurance, banking and financial specialists and office administrative 
and managerial personnel, both for 


overseas establishments are often 
y in which the establishment is 
situated. 


ch organisations offer opportunities 
ve denominations to serve overseas. 
Information may be obtained from the addresses listed on page 60. 

There are also occasionally opportunities of overseas service with 
voluntary organisations such as the Red Cross, the Order of St. 
John, the Y.M.C.A., 


Patent Agent 


1. Summary of Work 


The patent agent advises clients on matters relating to patent law 
and ds on their behalf to obtain patents, This entails the prepara- 
tion of specifications and other documents for submission to the 
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Patent Office of the Board of Trade. The patent agent also 
represents his clients before the Board's Patent Examiners. 
Similar work is involved in obtaining patents in foreign countries. 

The patent agent also advises clients in connection with infringe- 
ment and validity of patents when disputes occur and also plays 
an important part in litigation and licence negotiations. 

Some patent agents tend, after all round basic training, to 
specialise in certain technical fields. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The patent agent should have a sound scientific training, a lively 
technical curiosity and the ability to assimilate new technical 
subjects and ideas. He should be able to reason clearly and 
logically and to write good English. 

No one can practise as a patent agent without being entered on 
the Register of Patent Agents maintained by the Board of Trade. 
To qualify for entry on the Register candidates must pass the 
Intermediate and Final examinations of the Chartered Institute of 


Patent Agents. ; 
The minimum preliminary educational requirements of the 


Institute are as follows: 

(1) the General Certificate of Education with five passes at 
Ordinary level including English language, a language other 
than English and mathematics; or 

(2) the Scottish Certificate of Education with five Ordinary grade 
passes including English, a language other than English and 
mathematics. 

In addition, before entry to the Intermediate examination, 
candidates must produce evidence of having obtained either an 
Advanced level pass in physics or chemistry in the General 
Certificate of Education, or a Higher grade pass in science (in- 
cluding physics or chemistry) in the Scottish Certificate of Educa- 
tion, or an approved Ordinary National Certificate in science Or 
engineering, or an approved degree or diploma in science or 
engineering, or associate membership of a professional engineering 
or scientific institution. 


3. Training 

There are two methods of training (both of which are carried 

through while earning) as follows: 

(1) by taking a junior appointment in a patent agent's office after 
leaving school with at least the five passes in the General 
Certificate of Education or Scottish Certificate of Education 
mentioned above; or 

(2) by obtaining a degree or diploma in science or engineering or 
associate membership of a professional engineering or scientific 
institution, followed by service as an articled pupil or technical 
assistant to a qualified patent agent. 

The period of service in a patent agent's office required for 
entry to the Intermediate examination is three years, but this may 
be reduced by one or two years according to the candidate's 
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A P di 
i i » €g. only one year may be required of 1 
Side Sor bk Final examination a further two years’ service 
= The. P eue of entrants to the profession follow the second 
method of training. The first method involves part-time study to 
acquire the necessary technical qualifications unless the entrant has 
the Advanced level pass or its equivalent. Otherwise, experience 


is continuously gained in both methods during the normal work 
in the office. 


Glasgow in particular, 


fied patent agents range from £1,400 per 
annum and more to £2,000 per annum and more, according to the 
degree of responsibility and experience, 
5. Where to obtain further information 
The Chartered Institute of Patent Agents, 
Staple Inn Buildings, London, W.C.1. 


Personnel Management 


1. Summary of Work 


Personnel management is that part of the m 
organisation primarily concerned With human r 
duties of a personnel manager or officer vary 
type and size of the organisation in Which he or 
normally include the recruitment, selection, tra 
education of workers, the development and maintenance of safety, 
health and welfare schemes and of facilities for consultation 
between the employer and employees, and the Tesponsibility for 
ensuring that the company’s Wages policy an 

governing conditions and terms of employment are 
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anagement of an 
elationships, The 
according to the 
she works, These 
ining and further 


put into effect, 


The personnel manager is an advisory specialist who can be con- 
sulted by the management, supervisors and employees on all these 
questions. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Personnel managers should be able to get on well with all types of 
people and to win their trust and respect. They should have 
patience, tact and organising ability, a capacity for making im- 
partial decisions and a real vocation for the work, They will 
require a good general education, preferably up to the standard 
required for university entrance, with as wide a background as 
possible. 


3. Training 

There is no one generally accepted method of training for personnel 
management; some personnel managers qualify entirely by experi- 
ence, but a combination of practical experience in employment and 
theoretical training is desirable. Those who seek admission to 
graduate membership of the Institute of Personnel Management, 
however, must pass or secure exemption from Part I of the 
Institute’s examination. The Institute does not organise courses 
for its examination and candidates are free to prepare for it in 
the way most convenient to them. The majority take full or part- 
time study courses recognised by the Institute as qualifying success- 
ful candidates for complete or partial exemption from its examina- 
tion, Candidates over 35 years of age with five years’ relevant 
experience may also claim exemption. 


Full-time Courses 
(1) One-year courses in personnel management are provided at: 
The University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff; 

The Royal College of Science and Technology jointly with the 
Scottish College of Commerce, Glasgow; 

The London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2.; 

The Manchester College of Technology, Souteville Street, 
Manchester, 1. 

University of St. Andrews, Queens College, Dundee. 

These one-year courses should be preceded by a degree course 
in any subject, but preferably in economics, social science, history 
or commerce, or by industrial experience, Non-graduate candidates 
must be over 24 years of age. At least a year’s practical experience 
in a factory or retail store is desirable for non-graduate candidates. 
(2) A one- or two-year post-graduate course leading to a Diploma 

in Industrial Sociology is provided at the University of Liver- 
pool. This course includes both practical and theoretical 
training. 

(3) A post-graduate course leading to a Diploma in Public and 
Social Administration is provided at the University of Oxford 
Delegacy for Social Training, Barnett House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford. This course is of at least one year's duration 
followed by an additional period of practical work, 
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iploma courses which include social science 
© aes a EET periods of practical training in industry 
are provided at a number of universities. These courses provide 

a useful background training for intending personnel officers. 
Candidates who successfully complete the Courses mentioned 
under (1), (2) and (3) above qualify for complete exemption from 
the Institute's examination (Parts I and II) and admission to 
graduate membership. Candidates who Successfully complete the 
courses mentioned under (4) may qualify for partial exemption 

from Part I of the Institute's examination. 


Part-time Courses 


Tuition fees for full-time courses are normally between £50 and 
£60 a year while those for part-time Courses vary from college to 
college. The cost of maintenance, books, etc., is additional, Grants 
towards the cost of training may be made by local education 


authorities and graduates may be eligible for awards made by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
Opportunities of employment for both men 


Salaries depend upon the degree of responsibility, The starting 
salary of a personnel officer concerned with aspects of personnel 
Management such as recruitment and welfare would Probably be 
between £550 and £700 a year while a Personnel manager cop. 
cerned with the implementation of all aspects of 


would probably receive a salary of £1,000 to £1 
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Personnel policy 
500 a year, A 


personnel manager of a large organisation havin 

assistants and concerned with matters of aa Rn esi 
policy may receive a salary of from £1,500 upwards. There is a 
limited though increasing number of senior appointments, par- 
ticularly in large-scale organisations, offering salaries from £2,000 
a year upwards. Women receive rather lower salaries than men, 


5. Where to obtain further information. 
The Institute of Personnel Management, 
80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No, 102. 


Pharmacist 


1. Summary of Work 
Pharmacists are employed in retail pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, 
and industrial pharmacy. 

The essential function of retail pharmacists is the supply to the 
public of drugs, medicines, and medical and surgical appliances. 
They are responsible in law for the many safeguards which are 
necessary, in the dispensing of medicines and in the distribution 
to the public of poisons and toxic substances. Most retail 
pharmacies sell other products. 

The main responsibility of the hospital pharmacist is the com- 
pounding and dispensing of drugs and preparations for individual 
patients. Where research facilities are available, pharmacists may 
investigate problems arising in the formulation and normal use of 
medical substances, and assist in the development of new methods 
of treatment. 

In industrial pharmacy, pharmacists work in the laboratory on 
research, development or analytical control, in the factory on 
production or packaging or they may be employed on buying, sales 
or general administration. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Intending pharmacists should have the ability to study scientific 
subjects to university degree standard. The pharmacist needs an 
orderly mind and a well-developed sense of responsibility. 
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i i s a pharmacist is essential for any person wishing 
to Ber c RE To qualify for registration a student 
must obtain the Pharmaceutical Chemist Diploma or alternatively 
he may take a university degree in pharmacy and complete the 
required period of one year’s practical training. 

The first step for those who wish to obtain the Pharmaceutical 
Chemist Diploma is to register as students with the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. Candidates fulfil the requirements for 
registration if they hold the General Certificate of Education with 
passes at Ordinary level in English language, mathematics, and a 
language other than English, and passes at Advanced level in 
chemistry, physics and either biology or botany or zoology. 

Scottish candidates are required 
which would be accepted by thi 
Board as qualifying for the B 
condition that mathematics 


y have passed at Advanced 
level in chemistry, physics and ei i y or zoology 
in the General Certificate of Education. 

The entrance requirements to a 
pharmacy are of about the s, 


3. Training 
The training for a Pharmaceu 


tical Chemist Diploma takes four 
years. This falls into two parts either of which may be undertaken 
first. 


(1) A course of three years’ full- 
institution for the Qualify; 
ceutical Society. 


(2) At least one year's practical training in a pharmacy, hospital 
pharmaceutical department or a pharmaceutical manufacturing 
laboratory approved by the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. 

A student who has been awarded a degree in Pharmacy of the 
Universities of Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Nottingham or Wales is eligible for registration as a Pharmacist 
after completing the year of practical training. 
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-time study at an approved training 
ing Examination of the Pharma- 


The cost of tuition is from about £30 to £65 a year; this does 
not include the cost of materials and books. Examination and 
registration fees total about £35. Assistance towards both fees and 
maintenance may, in certain circumstances, be given by local 
education authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Retail pharmacy offers the largest number of openings; employ- 
ment as an assistant may lead to management or to ownership 
of a pharmacy. Minimum starting salaries for assistants are from 
about £750 a year; salaries for managers range from about £1,000 
to over £2,000 a year. The number of pharmacists employed in 
hospitals is smaller but there is no lack of vacancies. Salaries range 
from £690 a year for the newly qualified pharmacist to £1,560 for 
the Chief Pharmacist in a large London hospital. In industry 
salaries depend on experience, ability and enterprise. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
17 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 

Pharmacy: Choice of Careers booklet No. 62. 


Photographer 
NER UE UERSUM NEL nh Ios. 


1 Summary of Work 

Photography as a career includes the taking, developing and 
printing of photographs by all methods for all purposes. After 
initial all-round basic training the photographer may choose to 
specialise in one or more of the following branches: medical, scien- 
tific, industrial, architectural, advertising or fashion photography, 
catalogue illustration, cinematography, photo-journalism or por- 


traiture. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
Photographers need to have good eyesight, especially colour vision, 
and powers of acute observation. 
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i ucational qualifications are laid down for entry to 
i3 o e a basic knowledge and E DEED. 
mathematics, science and art are particularly valuable. ja 
training as press photographers under the training scheme of i 
National Council for the Training of Journalists however, w. 
require the General Certificate : of Education with a pass at 
Ordinary level in an English subject or the Scottish Certificate of 
Education with a pass on the Ordinary grade in English, Before 
candidates can become Registered Students or be admitted to the 
Intermediate examination of the Institute of British Photographers 
they must have obtained as a minimum the General Certificate of 
Education or the Scottish Certificate of Education with four 
Ordinary level passes including an English subject. 


3. Training 
Training for careers in photo 
experience and study for phi 
two bodies in the United 


inary and partial 
exemption from the Intermediate examinations of the Institute of 
British Photographers. City and Guilds’ 
examinations are normally required to have attended an approved 
course of instruction. 


and study part-time whi 
National Apprenticeshi 
Council for the Training of Journalists. 


In industrial, medical and scientific branches 


» Costing 50 guineas, at the London School 
of Medical Photography, St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
EGI. 


A number of technical colleges and schools of art now offer full 
and/or part-time courses leading to the examinations of the 
Institute of British Photographers or the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Some colleges and schools award their own Diplomas 
which may exempt from the professional examinations, Full-time 
courses to Final LB.P. standard are normally of three years" 
duration. 

Fees for these courses vary from nil to £60 a year. 
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4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Prospects for those who obtain professional qualifications in 
photography are good and there is a steady demand for well 
trained photographers, both men and women, in most branches. 
Women are not normally employed as press photographers 
however. 

The advertising, fashion and portraiture branches are the most 
competitive and in portraiture, particularly, the photographer's 
success will depend upon his personality, his artistic and creative 
talent, and his ability to build up a successful business in the face 
of competition. 

The demand for.photographers in industrial, scientific and 
medical spheres has increased considerably in recent years and the 
prospects in these branches of the profession are very good. 

There are also some opportunities for trained photographers in 
the Civil Service. 

Salaries vary considerably according to the nature of the 
employment and may be low during training. In medical and press 
photography salaries are governed by nationally agreed scales. In 
other branches the photographer may expect to earn between £600 
and £1,500 a year; in some posts considerably higher salaries are 


paid. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Institute of British Photographers, 
38 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

The Director, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
76 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

The National Council for the Training of Journalists, 
Whitefriars House, 6 Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Physics 


ummary of Work 
PT deals with the properties of matter and energy. Asa school 
subject its main divisions are mechanics, heat, light, sound, 
magnetism and electricity: these headings, together with electronics 
and atomic or nuclear physics, indicate the „main fields of 
employment. Physics provides the theoretical basis of engineering 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


Tn order to become a qualified professional Physicist it is essential 
to have the ability to undertake studies to graduate or Professional 
level. All intending physicists are advised to Temain at school to 
take Advanced leve] or (in Scotland) Higher grade sci 


erably chemist 
On to degree or comparable courses of 
study, 
3. Training 


Training to graduate Standard is best done by full-time study, 
Most students work for iversi i 


ome professional members of The 
Physical Society (Associates— 
A.Inst.P.) must: 


(1) have attained age 25 years; 


(2) have had experience (normally three-five Years) in responsible 
work in physics or its applications: and 


(3) possess suitable academic qualifications, 
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In general this means a first or second-class honours degree or 
equivalent. Those whose training in physics and mathematics is 
not regarded as satisfactory are required to take appropriate parts 
of the Institute's own Graduateship examination. Those holding 
satisfactory academic qualifications but lacking the necessary 
professional experience may become Graduates of the Institute 
(Grad.Inst.P.). 

Young people who enter employment direct from school as 
laboratory assistants or technicians may study part-time at technical 
college for the Ordinary and Higher National Certificates in 
Applied Physics. Those with the necessary drive and ability to go 
beyond the technician grade and qualify professionally can do so, 
either by way of the external London University degree or by the 
direct examinations of the Institute. Students who achieve ‘good’ 
Ordinary National Certificate results may be accepted for full-time 
or sandwich diploma courses of study at technical college. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
The number of qualified physicists was estimated in 1959 to be 
over 14,000 and the demand is expanding. Unlike ‘the chemical 
industry’ there is no ‘physical industry’ as such, but physicists are 
employed wherever the physical properties of materials need to be 
studied—from nuclear power stations to food factories. Electrical , 
engineering, especially electronics and communications, provides 
many openings. So also do instrument manufacture and the 
growing demands of automation and automatic control systems. 
Industrial research associations, the nationalised industries 
(including atomic energy), government service and the hospital 
service are among the major employers of physicists. Education— 
lecturing in universities and technical colleges and teaching in 
schools—constitutes one of the largest single fields of employment. 
Salaries vary widely but newly qualified physicists generally 
receive about £700 per annum. Among physicists in their forties, 
typical salaries in industry range from £1,600 to well over £3,000 


per annum. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Physics and The Physical Society, 
47 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
The Scientist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 100. 
Laboratory Technicians and Assistants: 
Choice of Careers booklet No, 94. 
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Physiotherapist 


of Work 
een is the treatment, under medical direction, of disease 
and injury by means of massage, exercises, heat or other electrical 
methods (electrotherapy) and exercises in water (hydrotherapy), 
The work is varied and usually strenuous. (Remedial gymnastics 
is a related career—see page 225.) 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


The most important qualities needed are a genuine likin 
and a real interest in the rehabilitation 


profession is open to both men and women. 

Students are generally required to have at le 
including English language or English and a sci 
Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Fi 
Scottish Certificate of Education. These are the mi 


‘ast five passes 
ience subject at 
ducation or the 
nimum academic 


s until they start their 
professional training, normally at the age of 18. 


3. Training 
Training comprises a full-time course of study of a 
three years’ duration. The courses combine th 
practical work and cover a wide range of subjects, 
The courses should be taken at 


Pproximately 
€oretical and 


A State Register of qualifi 
established, 


es towards t| 


ior bursaries should be sent to the 
authorities of the training school at whi 


accepted. In Scotland, students’ allow; y be awarded by 
the Scottish Education Department, Edinburgh, 
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Blind students are trained at the Royal National Institute for the 
Blind School of Physiotherapy. These students may be eligible for 
assistance from the Ministry of Labour under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, or from the Royal National Institute for the 
Blind; organisations interested in blind welfare may also give 
grants towards the cost of training. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is a growing demand for physiotherapists. The great majority 
of openings are in the National Health Service where there are 
prospects of promotion to posts as superintendents of hospital 
departments. There are also openings in schools, municipal or 
industrial clinics and in rehabilitation centres. Some experienced 
physiotherapists are in private practice. Experienced physio- 
therapists may train to become teachers of physiotherapy. 

The salary of a newly qualified physiotherapist in the National 
Health Service starts at £525 and rises to £650 per annum. Salaries 
are increased according to experience and responsibility, and a 
superintendent physiotherapist may receive £1,060 per annum. The 
salaries of student teachers range from £565 to £650 per annum 
and principals of large schools may reach a salary of £1,155 per 
annum. 


5. Where fo obtain further information 


The Chartered Society of Physiotherapy, 
Tavistock House (South), Tavistock Square, London, W.C.l. 


The Faculty of Physiotherapists, 170 Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


The Physiotherapists’ Association, 
12 St. John’s Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 


The Physiotherapist and the Remedial Gymnast: 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 52. 
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Plastics Technology 


1. Summary of Work 4 / 
Plastics technology is concerned with the manufacture of plastics 
materials, with the products made from these materials and with 
the machinery, equipment and tools used to produce both the 
materials and the final products. The plastics industry includes 
companies engaged on one or more of the following activities: 
moulding, fabricating, extrusion, laminating, various finishing 
operations and plant manufacture. The industry is closely allied 
to the rubber industry and there is increasing scope in both 
industries for men and women with qualifications in both plastics 
and rubber technology. A plastics technologist may be a qualified 
chemist, physicist, chemical engineer, electrical engineer or 
mechanical engineer who has had the necessary additional 
education and training in plastics technology. 


required depend upon the nature of the work on which the 
technologist is engaged, e.g. research, development, production, 
technical sales or management. 

It is possible to enter the plastics industry at any academic level 
and pursue a course of study leading to qualifications in plastics 
technology. 

The requirements for direct entry to the variou. 
plastics technology set out in Section 3 are as follows: 


(1) Post-graduate courses leading to the Graduateship of the 
Plastics Institute 


Candidates for these courses mu 
degree or a Higher National Diplo 
engineering or be qualified membe 
engineering institution. 

(2) Other courses leading 
Institute 

Candidates for these courses m 
Certificate of Education with pass 
language and an approved cultural Subject (e.g. a foreign language, 
geography, history, etc.), and passes in chemistry, physics and 
mathematics, of which two must be at Advanced level. 

Candidates from Scotland offering comparable passes on the 
Ordinary and Higher grade in the Scottish Certificate of Education 
will be considered individually on their merits, 

An Ordinary National Certificate in a Science or engineering 
subject will be accepted instead of the passes in chemistry, physics 
and mathematics and, for the time being, the pass in the cultural 
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S courses in 


st have obtained a university 
ma or Certificate in science or 
ts of a professional scientific or 


to the Graduateship of the Plastics 


ust have obtained the General 
€s at Ordinary level in English 


subject will not be required of Ordinary National Certificate 
students. 


(3) Courses leading to the Diploma of the Plastics Institute 

Candidates for these courses will normally require the General 
Certificate of Education with passes at Ordinary level in English 
language, chemistry, physics and mathematics; or an Ordinary 
National Certificate in a science or engineering subject. 

Candidates from Scotland offering comparable passes on the 
Ordinary grade in the Scottish Certificate of Education will be 
considered individually on their merits. 


(4) Courses leading to the City and Guilds of London Institute 
certificates in Technology of Plastics 
No specific qualifications are required for entry to these courses 
but candidates possessing Ordinary level passes in the General 
Certificate of Education or Ordinary grade passes in the Scottish 
Certificate of Education in chemistry, physics and mathematics 
may be exempted from the first year of the course. 


3. Training 
Training is essentially a combination of practical experience in 
employment and theoretical study at a college of further education 
for qualifications in science or engineering and plastics technology. 
The practical training in industry varies according to whether it is 
basically chemical, engineering or physical, e.g. a chemist trainee 
could be employed in a research or works production laboratory, 
an engineer trainee in a drawing office, tool room or development 
laboratory and a physicist trainee in a physical testing or develop- 
ment laboratory. Attendance at college may be on a full-time, 
sandwich or part-time basis. 
The Plastics Institute, which is the examining body for 
qualifications in plastics technology, offers examination schemes 
for each type of technologist, ie. a chemical scheme for the 
chemist, an engineering scheme for the engineer, etc. but the 
examinations in plastics technology are common to all schemes. 


The Institute awards the following qualifications: 

Diploma of the Plastics Institute 

Graduateship of the Plastics Institute 

Associateship of the Plastics Institute (A.P.I.) 

The Diploma is the Institute’s qualification at technician level 
and is awarded to those who have passed or gained exemption 
from the Diploma examination. 

The Graduateship, which is a qualification of pass degree 
standard, is awarded to those who have passed or gained exemption 
from Groups I, II and M of the Institute’s examinations. Having 
obtained the Graduateship a student is required to pass an 
examination in industrial administration, have three years’ practical 
experience and be over 25 years of age in order to be eligible for 


the award of the Associateship. 
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COURSES OF STUDY 


Various courses leading to qualifications in plastics technology are 
available as follows: 
(1) Post-graduate courses leading to the Graduateship of the 
Plastics Institute 
One-year full-time courses are provided at the Borough 
Polytechnic, London, S.E.1, the National College of Rubber 
Technology, London, N.7, the College of Advanced Technology, 
Birmingham, and the Bradford Institute of Technology. Part-time 
courses are also provided at the Borough Polytechnic, the National 
College of Rubber Technology and the College of Advanced 
Technology, Birmingham. 
(2) Other courses leading to the Graduateship of the Plastics 
Institute 
Three-year full-time courses are provided at the Nation: 
of Rubber Technology and the College of Advanced Technology, 
Birmingham. Part-time courses are also provided at these two 
colleges and at the Borough Polytechnic, the Bradford Institute of 
Technology, the Brunel College of Technology, London, W.3, the 
Royal College of Science and Technology, Glasgow, and the 
Newton Heath Technical College, Manchester, 
Candidates for the Graduateshi 


al College 


Successful completion of these courses leads to the award of the 
Diploma in Technology which, if obtained with Honours, wil] give 
either complete or substantial exemption from the Associateship 


(3) Courses leading to the Diploma of the Plastics Institute 

A two-year full-time course is provided at the Borough Poly- 
technic. Part-time courses are provided at the Borough Polytechnic, 
the Brunel College of Technology, the National College of Rubber 
Technology, the College of Advanced Technology, Birmingham, 
the Stroud and District Technical College, Gloucestershire, the 
Newton Heath Technical College, Manchester, and the Welsh 
College of Advanced Technology, Cardiff. 
(4) Courses leading to the City and Guilds of London Institute 

certificates in Technology of Plastics 

Part-time courses leading to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute Intermediate and Final Certificates in Technology of 
Plastics are provided at the Borough Polytechnic, the Brunel 
College of Technology, the National College of Rubber Tech- 
nology, the Matthew Bolton College, Birmingham, the Moston 
College of Further Education, Manchester, the Welsh College of 
Advanced Technology, Cardiff, and the Technical College of 
Monmouthshire, Crumlin, Candidates who Successfully complete 
these courses and obtain the Full Technological Certificate and 
Who have obtained in addition an Ordinary level Pass in English 
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language in the General Certificate of Education or an Ordinary 
grade pass in English in the Scottish Certificate of Education are 
exempt from the Diploma examination of the Plastics Institute and 
qualify for the award of the Diploma. 


Grants towards the cost of training may be given by local educa- 
tion authorities. Grants towards the cost of fees and maintenance 
for full-time courses may be awarded to employees in the industry 
by the Trustees of the Plastics Industry Education Fund. 

Candidates following courses leading to the Graduateship may 
study at the same time for the examinations which will qualify them 
for graduate membership of a professional scientific or engineering 
institution. 

Because of the amount of common ground in chemistry and 
polymer chemistry covered by the examinations of the Plastics 
Institute and the Institution of the Rubber Industry the two bodies 
have introduced a joint examination scheme to simplify the pro- 
cedure for obtaining the Associateship qualifications of both. 
In general this means that those who qualify as plastics tech- 
nologists under the chemical scheme need only to obtain passes 
in the individual rubber technology papers set by the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry in order to qualify as Associates of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry (A.I.R.I.). 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is a growing demand in the plastics industry for men and 
women with qualifications in science or engineering and plastics 
technology. Commencing salaries for those with appropriate 
technological qualifications are usually about £700 to £800 a year. 
Thereafter salaries depend on experience and responsibility and 
may rise to £1,500 to £2,000 or more. 


5. Where to obtain furtber information 
The Plastics Institute, 6 Mandeville Place, London, W.1. 
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Police 


1. Summary of Work 8 A c 

sibility of the police of this country is not only to 
aue law ‘but to serve and advise the public. All police 
forces are subject to regulations made by the Home Secretary, or 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, as to pay, pensions, discipline, 
promotion and administration. Responsibility for the maintenance 
of forces, except the Metropolitan Police Force, rests with local 


police authorities; operational control being the responsibility of 
the Chief Officer of Police. 


Policemen may be employed on street patrol, traffic control or 
on special types of work such as criminal investigation, technical 
work connected with the maintenance of crime records and motor 
patrols, and in certain forces on mounted and river police work. 
Policewomen have the same powers as men but are particularly 
useful in all types of work with women and children, 

There are separate police organisations which are responsible 
for maintaining law and order on Railways, Docks, Airports and 
on property belonging to the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry 
and United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, These forces have 
their own training arrangements but conditions of recruitment, 
service and salaries are similar to those described below, 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
An alert mind and good 
necessary qualities together 
temper. A good character 
integrity and honesty is expi 
As the life is normally acti 
age limits for men on app 
20 to 35 (in Scotland 20 
varies from force to force 

be at least 5ft. 4in. 


A fair standard of general education is re 
an entrance examination in such subjects 
knowledge and English composition. 


powers of observation and memory are 
With a courteous manner and a good 
is essential and a high standard of 
ected of policemen and policewomen. 
ve physical fitness is essential, Normal 
ointment are 19 to 30 and for women 
to 30). The minimum height for men 
between 5ft. 8ins. and 6ft.; women must 


quired. All forces set 
as arithmetic, general 


3. Training 
Both men and women enter as constables and se; 
period of two years. In the provincial forces of 
all newly appointed constables spend three m 
school receiving instruction in general police 
posted to a station. After twelve months th 
intermediate course and a final course of two 
the probationary period. Examinations on po 
at the end of the first year and on comple 
service. In London there are two periods of 
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Tve a probationary 
England and Wales 
onths at a training 
duties before being 
ere is a two-weeks’ 
Weeks at the end of 
lice duties are taken 
tion of probationary 
recruit training: one 


shortly after the constable's enrolment and the other towards the 
end of his two years' probation. 

In Scotland recruits are sent to the Scottish Police College as 
soon as possible after enrolment for an elementary course of 
training lasting for four weeks. They then return to their forces for 
approximately nine months during which time they receive local 
theoretical and practical training. At the end of this period they 
return to the College for a course which lasts twelve weeks. 

The majority of police authorities now employ boy cadets who 
are normally recruited between the ages of 15 and 17. They 
receive training in police work and perform duties which do not 
require police powers but which otherwise might have to be per- 
formed by regular police officers. If satisfactory they will become 
attested constables at the age of 19. 

Some forces have appointed girl cadets. They are recruited at 
about age 17 and are usually employed on clerical duties while 
receiving training to become policewomen at the age of 20. There 
are very few girl cadets; they are usually recruited locally and there 
are generally long waiting lists for vacancies. No Scottish forces 
employ girl cadets. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

„All police are appointed in the rank of constable. After the 
probationary two years a constable with special aptitudes or quali- 
fications may be selected for trial with one of the specialised 
branches, e.g. Criminal Investigation Department or Motor Patrol. 
Promotion to all ranks is by selection (provided that in the case of 
promotion to sergeant and inspector qualifying examinations have 
been passed) but is always dependent on the occurrence of vacan- 
cies. A number of promotions in the Metropolitan Police Force 
are made by competitive examination. A constable may not be 
promoted to sergeant until he has had five years’ service. 
Practically all the highest posts are filled by men who have worked 
their way up from the ranks. The same methods of promotion 
apply to women as to men. 

For men salaries range from £600 to £910 a year after nine 
years’ service as constables, with two additional long service pay- 
ments of £30 a year, the first payable after 17 years' service and 
the second after 22 years’ service. Sergeants start at £1,030 a year 
rising by two annual increments to £1,100 a year. Inspectors 
receive £1,210 a year rising in two years to £1,290 a year. Chief 
Inspectors start at £1,355 a year rising in two years to £1,445 a 
year. Superintendents are on one of two different scales which 
range between £1,605 and £1,890 a year. For Chief Superintendents 
the scale is £1,925 a year to £2,035. In general, officers of and 
above the rank of Inspector in the City of London and Metro- 
politan Police Forces are paid at higher rates. J 

The pay of a Chief Constable varies according to the size of the 
force; it may be as much as £5,000 and allowances. Revised scales 
are at present being negotiated. 

For women the rates are £540 to £820 a year after nine years’ 
service as constables, with two long service payments of £25 a year 
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and £30 a year respectively, the first payable after 17 years' service 
and the second after 22 years' service. Sergeants start at £925 5 
year rising in two years to £990 a year. Inspectors receive £1,09 
a year rising in two years to £1,160 a year. Chief Inspectors start 
at £1,220 a year rising in two years to £1,300 a year. Superinten- 
dents are on one of two different scales which range between £1,445 
and £1,700 a year. In general, officers of and above the rank of 
Inspector in the City of London and Metropolitan Police Forces 
are paid at rather higher rates, For a Chief Superintendent 
(Metropolitan Police only) the scale is £2,065 a year to £2,200. 
In all forces policemen and policewomen also receive either free 
accommodation or a rent allowance. Uniform is provided free. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Police Recruiting Department, Home Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Police Recruiting Department, Scottish Home and Health Depart- 
ment, 
12 Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 
The Commissioner of Police of the Mei 
New Scotland Yard, London, S.W.1. 
The Commissioner of Police for the City of London, 
26 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 
The Chief Constable of a County, City or Borough Force, 
Police: Choice of Careers booklet No. 80 


tropolis (Recruiting Branch), 


Prison Service 


1. Summary of Work 


Prisons vary according to the sort of Prisoner, There are Prisons 
where each prisoner is locked away by himself at night and 
maximum security is maintained, there are others for prisoners 
specially selected for training and there are Open camps for the 
more reliable prisoners, In borstal institutions the System of 
training is designed for boys and girls aged 16 to 21. Each estab- 
lishment is under the control of a governor who is assisted by 
Staff of various grades. There are many grades in 


d the Prison 
Service and among these are assistant governors, chaplains, medical 
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officers and psychologists and chief officers, principal officers and 
prison officers. The governor is responsible for the administration 
of the prison or borstal and for the work of the staff. Assistant 
governors may be in charge of different wings of a prison or they 
may be housemasters or housemistresses in a borstal. Prison 
officers may be in charge of a landing in a prison or of a group of 
prisoners at work or exercise, and those with appropriate qualifica- 
tions and experience may be employed as tradesmen on the works 
side or as specialist officers, e.g. cook and baker officers, hospital 
officers, and trade instructors. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The Prison Service has become more of a social service and 
officers require many qualities of character and temperament. They 
have the opportunity of assisting in the rehabilitation of offenders 
by personal example and advice. A stable and well-balanced 
personality with powers of leadership and the ability to maintain 
discipline are needed. Patience is important, particularly with 
young people and those undergoing training. For senior posts 
powers of organisation and administration are also required. 

Vacancies in the assistant governor class are filled partly by 
promotion from within the service and partly by open competition 
held by the Civil Service Commission. Candidates for the open 
competition must be at least 21 years of age and of a good 
standard of education. 

Most recruits are in the basic grade of prison officer. Men must 
be between the ages of 21 and 42 (22 and 35 in Scotland) and 
women between 21 and 494 (22 and 35 in Scotland). For appoint- 
ment as prison officer a high standard of education is not essential 
but candidates must be able to prepare written reports and make 
simple calculations. All candidates must be British subjects. 


3. Training 
On first appointment as prison officer, candidates are given three 
months’ training on full pay, the first part at a nearby prison or 
borstal, the last part at the Officers’ Training School for Prison 
Officers at Wakefield, Yorkshire. In Scotland the period of initial 
training is three months after which those working in prisons and 
borstals attend a five-week course in Glasgow. 

In England and Wales and in Scotland there is specialist training 
for hospital officers and for cook and baker officers. 

Officers may be selected to attend a staff course and this may 
qualify them for promotion to the assistant governor class. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
Men and women in the Prison Service who have completed their 


probation are permanent civil servants and this, while it gives the 
benefits of a secure job and a pension, imposes the liability to serve 
anywhere in the country. 'The prison officer has prospects of 
promotion to principal officer and chief officer or, on the works 
side, to engineer and foreman of works. In England and Wales 
chief officers and foremen of works are considered for promotion 
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istant governor class and from this there are prospects 
a RS to eo venio in Scotland they may be considered for 
promotion direct to the governor class. - n 
The starting pay for a prison officer is £11 5s. Od. a week rising 
to £15 15s. Od., principal officers are paid from £17 9s, 6d. to 
£20 5s. 6d., and a chief officer Class I £25 18s, 6d. Salaries on 
the works side are very similar. Officers employed on specialist 
duties receive additional allowances. The salary scale for assistant 
governor Class II starts from £963 a year to £1,125 according to 
age and rises to £1,260. The scale for assistant governor Class I 
is £1,401 to £1,568. The scale for governors rises to over £2,600 
a year. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


H.M. Prison Service in England and Wales: Obtainable from 


H.M. Prison Commission, Horseferry House, Dean Ryle Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


H.M. Prisons in Scotland: Obtainable fro: 


and Borstal Services, Scottish Home and Health Department, 
Government Office Buildings, Broomhouse Drive, Edinburgh, 11, 
The Prison Service: Choice of Careers booklet No, 76. 


m the Director of Prison 


Probation Officer 
a rec cu! 


1. Summary of Work 


Probation officers are the social Workers of the Courts. Their main 
task is the supervision of offenders of all ages for whom the courts 
have made probation orders, When making a probation order the 
court reserves the right to deal later with the offender for the 
original offence if he fails to comply with the order or commits 
another offence; it is the duty of the Probation officer to advise 
assist and befriend offenders and help them to use wisely the 
opportunity probation has given them. 

Other duties of probation officers include th 
the social and personal histories of offenders 
courts; matrimonial conciliation work; after- 
of all ages released from approved schools 
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€ investigation of 
who come before the 
Care work with people 
» borstals and prisons, 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The probation officer must have an interest in people, a desire to 
be of service, a well-balanced personality and complete integrity. 

In England and Wales men and women of 19 to 40 years of age 
and over can be considered for training. 22 is the minimum age 
for appointment as a probation officer. Candidates under 30 must 
have a recognised university qualification in social studies or the 
educational standard necessary for admission to a Social Studies 
course at a university. Candidates over 30 must have a recognised 
qualification for professional social work or a good general educa- 
tion and preferably some experience in social work. Candidates 
over 40 are expected to have a good education, relevant experience 
and to be flexible enough in mind to absorb and benefit by 
training. 

In Scotland candidates for appointment must be between 22 and 
44 years of age and be of university entrance standard of in- 
telligence. After eighteen months’ service appointments must be 
confirmed by the Secretary of State for Scotland. 


3. Training 
In England and Wales training varies according to the age and 
experience of the candidate as follows: 


(1) Candidates who possess a recognised qualification in social 
studies either (a) follow a practical and theoretical course of 
training of about nine months’ duration arranged by the 
Probation Advisory and Training Board or (b) attend a one 
year course in applied social studies at a university, preceded 
if necessary by about four weeks' training with a probation 
officer. 

(2) Candidates under 30 who do not possess a qualification in 
social studies attend a university for a two-year full-time 
course in social studies (or possibly one year for graduates) 
followed by training as in (1) above. Alternatively, graduates 
may undertake a seventeen months' university course com- 
bining social studies and specialised training for probation 
work. These candidates must make their own arrangements 
for admission to university. 

(3) Candidates over 30 who do not possess a qualification in social 
studies follow a practical and theoretical course of training of 
about 12 months' duration arranged by the Probation Advisory 
and Training Board. 

Where necessary students are given an allowance during training, 
and university and other training fees will be paid for them. Forms 
of application for training and further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Probation Advisory and Training Board. 

Candidates accepted for training must be prepared on completion 
of their training to take up a vacant post without delay. 

In Scotland most appointments are made from persons whose 
names have been enrolled on the Central Register maintained by 
the Scottish Probation Advisory and Training Council. Candidates 
for enrolment must satisfy the Council that their reasons for 
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wishing to become probation officers are sound and that their own 
lives are free from unresolved emotional problems. 

On appointment new officers are required to take a twelve 
months' course in Glasgow; the course includes both practical and 
theoretical training. During this period special rates of pay between 
£345 and £688 per annum are payable. Only where a new officer 
has satisfied the Secretary of State for Scotland that hi 
has qualified him to carry out the duties of a probati 
satisfactorily will his appointment be confirmed. 


s training 
on officer 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
Because the work of the probation servic 
extended there is a shortage of probation officers, both men and 
women. At present there are nearly 2,000 officers in the service. 
There are prospects of promotion to Supervisory posts as Senior 
and Principal Probation Officers. 

Salaries range from £625 at a 
the basic grade. An allowan 


e is being continually 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Probation Advisory and Trainin; 
Horseferry House, Dean Ryle Street, London, S.W.1. 


Scottish Probation Advisory and Trainin Council 
St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh, 1, = , 


Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No, 102, 


g Board, Home Office, 


Psychiatric Social Worker 


1. Summary of Work 

Psychiatric social workers are case workers in a psychiatric settin 
and are particularly concerned with the social aspects of a onthe 
mental illness or disorder. Their training in the Social aspects of 
mental disorder enables them to assist the Psychiatrists in diagnosis 
and during treatment and rehabilitation, 


nen and their understanding of 
mental disorder in its various forms and what these Hay eati to 
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the family assists them in giving appropriate help to mentally 
disordered persons and their relatives. 

Most psychiatric social workers are employed in child guidance 
clinics or in psychiatric hospitals or hospital departments, where 
they work in consultation with and under the direction of the 
psychiatrists. A growing number are employed in the Mental 
Health Services of local authorities, where their work extends to 
many who are not undergoing active psychiatric treatment, but 
where consultation with psychiatrists and general practitioners is 


just as important. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

A. person doing this type of work must enjoy good health, be well- 
balanced emotionally, have sympathy for and an interest in people 
suffering from mental disturbance and be able to win the confi- 
dence of different types of people. 

A social science certificate or diploma or a university degree in 
social science subjects in addition to practical training and some 
experience of social work are normally required as basic qualifica- 
tions. Exceptionally, candidates with other qualifications but with 
appropriate experience may be considered. 


3. Training 

For suitably qualified students of at least 22 years of age there are 
courses of specialised training of twelve months' duration at the 
universities of Edinburgh, Liverpool, London (London School of 
Economics) and Manchester, or extended courses of 16 months' 
duration in applied social studies at Durham and Southampton 
Universities. Fees and other charges amount to about £75, to 
which must be added the cost of maintenance, Some grants are 
made by local education authorities and a limited number of 
bursaries are available from the Ministry of Health and the 
Scottish Home and Health Department. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There is a marked shortage of psychiatric social workers and the 
need for their services is likely to increase; there is, therefore, a 
wide choice of employment and prospects are good. Openings are 
found in psychiatric hospitals (or the psychiatric departments of 
general hospitals), in child guidance clinics and in the health and 
welfare departments of local authorities. There are also teaching 
posts in universities, posts in schools for young delinquents and 
maladjusted children, in government departments, prisons, family 
casework agencies and in research units. There are some posts 
available overseas. The profession is open to both men and 
women. The general grade of posts for qualified psychiatric social 
workers carries a salary of from £840 (at 27 years of age) to £1,140 
p.a.; the more responsible posts attract higher salaries. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 

71 Albany Street, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102. 
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Psychologist 


ary of Work 
En ud are concerned with the Systematic study of mental 
life, abilities, emotions, attitudes and behaviour in humans and in 
animals and with the application of knowledge gained from such 
M are three broad divisions or specialisations within this 
field—clinical, educational and occupational psychology—and the 
type of work a psychologist does may depend to some extent on 
his specialisation although there is considerable overlap and inter- 


change. Whatever the field there is a basic qualification necessary 
before specialisation begins. 


Clinical psychologists assist medical 
trists, neurologists and paediatricians, 
by making psychological assessments [9 
means. They also assist in the rehabil 

Educational psychologists advise ge 
maladjusted and backward children 
psychological tests and assessments, 
selection and allocation for Secondary e 
psychological tests in schools, 


Occupational Psychologists are concern 
people at work, their training 


Specialists, such as psychia- 
in the treatment of patients 
f patients by tests and other 
itation of patients, 


nerally on the education of 
and carry out individual 
They may also advise on 
ducation and on the use of 


understand people’s problems and difficulties, 

An honours degree in Psychology 
ments; intending psychologists Must, therefore, be able to satisfy 
university entrance and faculty Iequirements, In Some universities 
psychology can be studied only as an arts subject, in others only 
as a science subject and in some as either. It is an advantage if 
some mathematics or a physical or biological Science can be 


studied up to sixth form level by those Concentrating on arts 
subjects, 


is essential for Most appoint- 


3 Training 
All intending psychologists should first take an honour 


S degree in 
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psychology, or its equivalent. (For membership of the British 
Psychological Society and for some employment and post-graduate 
training purposes certain Bachelor of Education degrees are 
recognised as equivalent) Three or four-year honours degree 
courses in psychology are provided at most universities. A higher 
degree in psychology (M.A., M.Sc., or Ph.D.) may also be taken 
at most universities after a further two years' full-time or at least 
three or four years' part-time study. 

Post-graduate training is becoming increasingly desirable for 
most appointments and for any type of research work in psy- 
chology. Those who enter employment after taking a first degree 
would be well advised to seek posts offering in-service training or 
study part-time for a higher degree or post-graduate diploma or 
certificate. 

Several universities offer full and part-time post-graduate certi- 
ficate or diploma courses in particular aspects of psychology and 
a two-year full or part-time higher degree course in occupational 
psychology is offered at the University of London (Birkbeck 
College). Practical experience in employment may be required 
before entry to some of these courses e.g. teaching experience is 
required before entry to courses in educational psychology. In 
certain circumstances graduates in subjects other than psychology 
may also be accepted for these courses. 

Grants towards the cost of training may be made by local educa- 
tion authorities and there are various scholarships and awards for 
post-graduate training, details of which may be obtained from the 
university which the student attends. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

At present there is a shortage of psychologists particularly those 
trained for educational and clinical work and it seems likely that 
there will be a demand for psychologists with good professional 
qualifications for several years ahead. 

Psychologists, whatever their specialisation, have opportunities 
of employment as teachers in universities, teacher training colleges, 
institutes of education and technical colleges. They are also 
employed on a wide range of duties in a number of government 
departments e.g. the Civil Service Commission, the service depart- 
ments, the Ministry of Labour, the Home Office and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. The nature of the work 
varies from department to department and full information may 
be obtained from the Civil Service Commission who carry out 
recruitment by means of periodic open competitions. 

Educational psychologists are employed mainly by local educa- 
tion authorities for work in the school psychological service and in 
child guidance clinics. There are many opportunities for clinical 
psychologists in the National Health Service; they are employed 
in general and psychiatric hospitals and their outpatient depart- 
ments, in child guidance clinics and in rehabilitation centres. 
Occupational psychologists have opportunities in industrial research 
associations, in industry and commerce generally and with such 
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bodies as the Medical Research Council, the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations; some set up in practice as business consultants, There 
are also opportunities overseas for psychologists with good 
qualifications and experience. , 

In most fields of employment psychologists have opportunities 
of undertaking research work. 

Salaries differ according to the field of employment but in 
general an honours graduate might expect to earn between £580 
and £640 per annum in first appointment. By age 30 most psy- 
chologists are earning between £1,200 and £1,500 per annum and 
in many posts higher salaries are paid. 

There are, in addition, many Occupations which require some 
knowledge, though not necessarily a specialised knowledge, of 
psychology e.g. psychiatric and medical Social work, occupational 
therapy, speech therapy, child care, youth employment work, 


teaching and personnel management; some graduates in psychology 
make their careers in these spheres, 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The British Psychological Society, 
Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


Public Health Inspector 


1 Summary of Work 

Public health inspectors (or sanitary inspectors as they are stil] 
known in Scotland) are members of the Health Departments of 
local authorities and act under the general direction of the Medical 
Officer of Health. Their duties are concerned with the prevention 
of disease and the enforcement of the various laws and regulations 
designed to secure healthy living conditions, For this purpose, they 
inspect and advise on the sanitation and structure of houses the 
Sanitary conditions of work-places and of the district generally 
deal with offensive nuisances and see that public water supplies 
are pure. They inspect conditions in food Shops, 


f 5 3 take samples of 
food for analysis and deal with atmospheric pollution, They may 
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also inspect canal boats and caravans and take charge of opera- 
tions against rats, mice and other infestations. In ports they inspect 
ships and imported foods. They report on infectious diseases. In 
districts containing large slaughter houses some inspectors may 
specialise in the inspection of meat. Most of their time is spent out 
of doors but they are also responsible for the maintenance of office 
records and report writing. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The work of a public health inspector calls for a robust constitu- 
tion, a keen sense of social responsibility and tact combined with 
firmness and impartiality. He should be prepared on occasion to 
face up to unsavoury conditions. 

The qualification approved by the Minister of Health for 
appointment as public health inspector in England and Wales is 
the Diploma awarded by the Public Health Inspectors Education 
Board. 

Students for this Diploma must have passed an examination of 
the standard of the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary 
level in at least four subjects including (1) English language, (2) 
mathematics or additional mathematics or pure mathematics or 
applied mathematics or mechanics or technical drawing, (3) 
physics or chemistry or general science or chemistry with physics 
or biology or building science or engineering science and (4) an 
optional subject which may be selected from (2) or (3) if desired. 
Certain alternative qualifications are also accepted as evidence of 
the required preliminary education. 

The qualification for sanitary inspectors in Scotland is the 
Certificate of Competency awarded by the Royal Sanitary Associa- 
tion of Scotland. Candidates are required to have the Scottish 
Certificate of Education with one Higher grade pass and three 
Ordinary grade passes, including English and three subjects chosen 
from history, geography, mathematics, one science subject and one 
technical subject. 

Persons who wish to obtain appointments overseas should take 
the examination for the Diploma in Public Health Inspection for 
General Overseas Appointments. Details of the educational and 
training requirements for admission to this examination may be 
obtained from the Royal Society of Health. 


3. Training 

Training is based on the physical, chemical and biological sciences 
and their application to public health. In addition an extensive 
knowledge of public health legislation and local government 
administration is required. 

In England and Wales instruction at a technical college where 
approved courses are conducted covers four years and is generally 
on a part-time, day-release or block-release basis, the student 
working as a pupil public health inspector during the time when he 
is not attending lectures. In addition, some three-year sandwich 


courses are held. 
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i oretical instruction at a college, four years' 

B AERE US um inspector is required. Before starting 

ical training with a local authority a student must apply to 

The Public Health Inspectors Education Board for approval of the 

arrangements for his training. After he has been accepted by a 

local authority he must also register with the Board. He will then 

be eligible for student membership of the Association of Public 

ctors. 

At eid of the four years' course, provided candidates are at 

least 21 years of age, they may sit for the Diploma examination. 

This consists of four papers, a practical inspection. of some 

environmental subject, followed by a report, a practical inspection 
of food and a general oral examination. LIES 

Training in Scotland consists of a four years’ apprenticeship in 

a Sanitary Department of a local authority combined with part- 

time study for the examination of the Royal Sanitary Association 

of Scotland which is taken at the end of the apprenticeship period. 

A qualified public health inspector or sanitary inspector may 


proceed to the additional qualification of an inspector of meat and 
other foods. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


There is a steady demand for trained officers in all parts of the 
United Kingdom and there are also appointments in the Common- 
wealth. There are opportunities for women but not so many as 
for men, Public health inspectors are paid a salary of £710 rising 
to £900 a year after six years’ service: those holding the Diploma 
for Inspectors of Meat and Other Foods in addition to the Public 
Health Inspector’s Diploma receive a salary of £775 to £970 a 
year and those qualified to take other Special responsibilities will 
be paid in accordance with scales determined by the employing 
authorities. Inspectors in the London area receive higher amounts. 


Salaries for sanitary inspectors in Scotland Tange from about 
£710 to £900 a year. A further £60 a year is paid to holders of 
the Meat Inspection qualification. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Public Health Insp 


The Public Health Inspectors Education Board, 
90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
The Royal Society of Health, 
90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
The Royal Sanitary Associat 


ion of Scotland, 
150 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2, 


Local Government Service: Choice of Careers booklet No, 28. 


ectors’ Department of any local authority. 
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Radiographer 


1. Summary of Work 

Radiography is a profession with two distinct branches—diagnostic 
and therapeutic—and there is a specialised training for each 
branch. Diagnostic radiography employs X-rays to assist the 
doctor in diagnosing illness or injuries. The radiographer who 
works under the direction of the radiologist is responsible for the 
correct positioning of the patient, making the exposure and pro- 
cessing the films. Therapeutic radiography is treatment by means 
of X-rays, radium and radioactive isotopes; the radiographer 
assists the radiotherapist or gives the patient treatment as prescribed 
by him. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The radiographer should have a sympathetic personality and the 
ability to understand and get on with all kinds of people. These 
qualities must be combined with a scientific outlook, accuracy and 
good powers of observation. Good health and a strong physique 
are essential, as the work involves a good deal of standing and the 
lifting of patients. The profession is open to both men and women. 
The minimum educational requirements are the General Certifi- 
cate of Education with passes at Ordinary level in four subjects, 
including English and mathematics and two science subjects or 
five passes at Ordinary level, including mathematics and English. 
Scottish candidates must have the Scottish Certificate of Education 
with four passes on the Ordinary grade including English, 
mathematics and two science subjects or five passes on the 
Ordinary grade including English and mathematics. 


3. Training 

The two-year full-time course for diagnostic or therapeutic 

radiography, for which the normal age of entry is 18, may be 

taken: 

(1) in the training school of a hospital, or 

(2) in a group system under which students from a number of 
hospitals attend the same lectures and classes but do their 
practical training in hospitals within the group. 

There are training centres in most parts of the country. 

The training includes both theoretical and practical work and 
leads to the examinations of the Society of Radiographers, The 
training and examination for the first year are common to the 
courses in both diagnostic and therapeutic radiography. In the 
second year the students specialise in one or other branch of the 
profession and if successful in the examinations taken at the end 
of that year are eligible for employment in the National Health 
Service and for membership of the Society. Candidates may if they 
wish take a further year's training to obtain a dual qualification, A 
State Register of qualified radiographers is about to be established, 
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art of the examination is five guineas. For 

Pda. is charged but in England and Wal i 

usually paid by the hospital authorities, Intending 

MAE advised to approach the training hospital of their 

nime S en details. In Scotland students’ allowances may 
Ed by the Scottish Education Department, Edinburgh. 

There are also opportunities for men to train as radiographers 

in the Royal Navy, the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Royal 

Air Force. Women may train in the Queen Alexandra's Royal 

Army Nursing Corps and the Women's Royal Air Force, 


es training 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


its which examine large 
numbers of the general i i 
X-ray units in their 
graphers. 


There are also Opportunities overseas for qualified radiographers, 

Salaries for newly qualified radiographers Tange from £525 to 
£630 per annum. In the hospital service there are Opportunities, 
after four years’ experience, for Promotion to senior Posts with 
Salaries rising to £745, and after further experience, to super- 
intendent posts with salary Tanges rising to a maximum of £1,060. 
5. Where to obtain further information 


Society of Radiographers, 32 Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 
The Radiographer: Choice of Careers booklet No. 41, 
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Remedial Gymnast 


1. Summary of Work 

Remedial gymnastics and recreational therapy consist of the 
treatment of disease and injury by all forms of physical exercises, 
games and recreational activities. The remedial gymnast is trained to 
give treatment at any stage in the process of physical rehabilitation 
and treats patients individually, in classes or in groups. He works 
in general and special hospitals both in the wards and the remedial 
gymnasium, in medical rehabilitation centres, physical medicine 
departments, industrial rehabilitation units and in the school health 
service. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The work of the remedial gymnast is strenuous and good health 
and physique are essential. An interest in sport is needed as well 
as the ability for organisation and leadership and a real interest in 
the rehabilitation of sick and injured people. The profession is 
open to both men and women. 

The minimum educational requirements are four passes, 
including English language, at Ordinary level in the General 
Certificate of Education, or four passes, including English, on the 
Ordinary grade of the Scottish Certificate of Education. 


3. Training 

Training is full-time and courses are held at the School of Remedial 

Gymnastics and Recreational Therapy, Pinderfields General 

Hospital, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

There are three types of training as follows, all of whicli qualify 
for employment in the National Health Service and for member- 
ship of the Society of Remedial Gymnasts. 

(1) For persons of 17 years or over with the educational qualifica- 
tions shown above, the training consists of a two-year course 
leading to the examination of the Society of Remedial 
Gymnasts, followed by twelve months’ post-examination 
experience in a National Health Service hospital under the 
supervision of a qualified remedial gymnast. The cost of the 
two years' training at the School is £120. A salary will be 
paid for the post-examination hospital work. 

(2) For qualified teachers of physical education the period 
of training is six months. Fees are £6 a month. 

(3) For physical training instructors from H.M. Forces the period 
of training is just under a year. Fees are £6 a month. 

In England and Wales students may be eligible for grants from 
local education authorities. In Scotland students' allowances in 
respect of the two year course may be granted by the Scottish 
Education Department, Edinburgh while assistance in respect of 
the shorter courses may be awarded by local education authorities, 
Limited hostel accommodation is available at a cost of £2 5s. Od. 


per week. 
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inati f the Society 

Students from all courses take the examination o 
of Remedial Gymnasts, the fee for which is 2 guineas. A State 
Register of qualified remedial gymnasts is about to be established. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
Employment prospects are good. Most of the openings are in the 
National Health Service but there are also openings in local 
authority health and welfare services, in industrial clinics and in 
rehabilitation centres. 

Salaries range from £525-£630 a year while working under 
supervision and there are opportunities for promotion to the grades 
of senior, deputy head and head remedial gymnast with a maximum 


salary of £870 a year according to length of experience and the 
amount of responsibility involved. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Secretary and Treasurer, The Societ 
General Hospital, Northampton. 

The Secretary to the Board of Governors, School of Remedial 
Gymnastics and Recreational Therapy, 
Pinderfields General Hospital, Aberford R 

The Physiotherapist and the Remedial Gym 
Choice of Careers booklet No, 52. 


y of Remedial Gymnasts, 


oad, Wakefield, Yorks, 
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Rubber Technology 


1. Summary of Work 


A rubber technologist combines the functions of a c 
and engineer. He may be engaged in research 
chemical and physical properties of different 
natural or synthetic; working out and testing n 
devising and perfecting new applications. 
team-work with other scientists on plant a 
or his work may be on the production side, planning and controlling 
factory processes, checking the various stages of manufacture or 
testing materials and products. He may at any time be concerned 
with plastics, in addition to natural or synthetic rübbers; or with 
extensions of the use of rubber to entirely new fields and contexts. 
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hemist, physicist 
; investigating the 
kinds of rubber, 
ew compounds or 
He may be Occupied in 
nd process development, 


The rubber industry is closely allied to the plastics industry and 
there is increasing scope in both industries for men and women 
with qualifications in both rubber and plastics technology. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The rubber technologist should have a sound knowledge of scientific 
methods and techniques, reasoning power, imagination and the 
practical skill to cope with experimental work. Few technologists 
work completely alone and a capacity for team-work is, therefore, 
important. 

The method of qualifying as a rubber technologist depends on a 
student's academic ability, his ultimate objective and the type of 
industrial training available. Some acquire qualifications in rubber 
technology through post-graduate courses after qualifying first in a 
related science or technology, e.g. chemistry, physics or plastics 
technology; others follow courses leading directly to the Licentiate- 
ship or Associateship of the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
and/or of the National College of Rubber Technology. Associate- 
ship is the aim of those who aspire to the highest technical control 
positions in the industry; Licentiateship qualifies students for 
technical control positions at intermediate level. 

The minimum qualifications for direct entry to Associateship 
courses (A.I.R.I. or A.N.C.R.T.) are: 

(1) the General Certificate of Education with passes at Ordinary 

level in English language, a modern language, chemistry, 

physics and mathematics and passes at Advanced level in any 
two of chemistry, physics and pure mathematics provided that 
the remaining subject has been studied to that level; (a pass in 

a modern language may not be required, however, of those 

taking sandwich courses at Associateship level); or 

the Scottish Certificate of Education with a Higher grade pass 

in science (chemistry and physics), followed by one year O 

more advanced study of these branches of science, the latter 

to be certified by the head of the school attended, a Higher 
grade pass in mathematics and a pass in elementary analysis. 

The minimum qualifications for direct entry to Licentiateship 
courses (L.LR.I. or L.N.C.R.T.) are: 

1) the General Certificate of Education with four passes at 
Ordinary level including English language, mathematics and a 
science subject; or 

(2) the Scottish Certificate of Education with four passes on the 
Ordinary grade including English, mathematics and a science 
subject. 

No specific qualifications are demanded for entry to courses at 
workshop level, e.g. City and Guilds of London Institute courses in 


Rubber Workshop Practice. 


(2 


M 


3. Training 

The pattern of training in rubber technology is similar to that in 
other sciences and technologies in that it consists of a combination 
of practical experience in employment and study for professional 
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qualifications. Study may be on a full-time, sandwich, or part-time, 
i is. 
a cc de courses in rubber technology is the 
National College of Rubber T echnology, Holloway Road, London, 
N.7. 'This College provides full-time, sandwich and part-time 
Associateship and Licentiateship courses and full and part-time 
ost-graduate Associateship courses. It also offers at Associate- 
a level a five-year ‘‘Collind” industrial collaboration course, in 
which students spend three alternate years as full-time students 
and the intervening years in their employers" Works, 3 
In addition a part-time Associateship course is provided at the 
Newton Heath Technical College, Manchester and part-time 
Licentiateship courses are provided at technical colleges in Bath, 
Birmingham, Burton-on-Trent, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester and 
ry. 
EM and/or evening courses in Rubber Workshop 
Practice for those employed at workshop level in the industry are 


provided at technical colleges in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool and Manchester. 


The duration of courses is as follows: 

Associateship: Full-time, three 
graduate 
Sandwich, four or five years 


Part-time, four Years Or two years post- 
graduate 


Licentiateship: Full-time, one year 
Sandwich, two years 
Part-time, two or three years 


Rubber Workshop Part-time, three years 
Practice: 


years or one year post- 


Fees for full-time courses are £60 a 
courses £45 a year; fees for part-time cour: 
employers assist employees following part- 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Resea; 
Because of the amount of common gro 
polymer chemistry covered by the examina’ 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
The rubber industry is a varied an 
good prospects of employment an 
and overseas. Rates of pay compar 


d expanding one and there are 
d advancement, both at home 


€ favourably with those in other 
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branches of science and technology. A newly qualified Licentiate 
might receive a commencing salary of £450 a year while an 
Associate might earn from £750 to £850 a year on first appoint- 
ment. Progress depends on ability and the degree of responsibility 
undertaken. High salaries are often available to the rubber 
technologist engaged in production, works management and 
technical salesmanship. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
4 Kensington Palace Gardens, London, W.8. 

The Federation of British Rubber and Allied Manufacturers, 
19-20 Berners Street, London, W.1. 

The National College of Rubber Technology, 
Holloway Road, London, N.7. 


Sales Management and 
Salesmanship 


1. Summary of Work 

Sales management is concerned with the organisation of marketing 
in all its aspects and there are opportunities for both men and 
women with manufacturing firms, merchant houses, wholesale 
distributors and retail organisations. The sales manager's duties 
vary according to the type of organisation in which he is employed 
but broadly speaking, whatever the sphere of employment, he is 
responsible both for sales planning and sales promotion. t 

Sales planning involves investigating the market to determine by 
personal contact what type of goods should be produced for sale, 
in what quantities and at what price, setting sales targets and 
analysing sales costs. In this aspect of the work the sales manager 
is assisted by sales executives, buyers and sales office staff and by 
market research specialists. 

Sales promotion involves creating the demand for the goods 
produced and organising their sale. In this aspect of the work the 
sales manager is assisted by the sales team—speciality salesmen, 
commercial travellers and retail sales assistants—and by advertising 


and display specialists. 
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The sales manager is responsible for the efficient S pM 
and supervision of the work of both the sales oflice os and t - 
sales team. He must also co-operate closely with c esign m 
production managers and advertising, display and market researc 
p ue sales executives and salesmen are concerned 
with goods and with people and have a threefold responsibility—to 
find customers for their goods, to satisfy the needs of those 
customers within the limits of a firm's range and to see that their 
employers do not sell at a loss. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

To do their job effectively sales managers and salesmen need a 
thorough understanding of commerce, the ability to adapt their 
sales technique to suit particular markets and a thorough 
knowledge of the goods to be sold. Knowledge of this type is only 
acquired through training and practical experience. There are, 
however, certain fundamental qualities required of all who wish to 
become sales managers and salesmen. They must be active, 
adaptable, mentally alert, methodical and accurate. They should 
also be able to inspire confidence, to express themselves clearly and 
pleasantly and to work happily as members of a team, 

Sales management and salesmanship offer Scope to people of 

' varying educational standards and interests and there are 
Opportunities for intelligent school-leavers and graduates at different 
levels. The basic requirement for the sales manager and salesman, 
whether employed by a manufacturer, a merchant house, a whole- 
sale distributor or a retail organisation, is a sound general 
education. Young people who express interest in the career Should, 
therefore, be encouraged to pursue their studies, whether in arts 
or sciences, to the highest possible level. Degrees in commerce and 
economics are valuable qualifications for entry to trainee sales 
management posts. 

Those who hope to specialise eventually in export marketing 
and salesmanship require knowledge of overseas market research, 
shipping practice and documentation, the law of carriage of goods, 
the finance of overseas trading and packing and packaging for 
overseas sales. Proficiency in one or more languages and a 
knowledge of the history and culture of the chosen country are 


great assets; a thorough mastery of written and Spoken English is 
most essential. 


3. Training 
Training for salesmen, 
branches of salesmanship 


job is generally supplem 
tions. 


Sales executives and managers in all 
is essentially practical but training on the 
ented by study for appropriate qualifica- 


(1) Training in Retail Management and Salesmanship 

Most retail organisations recruit both school-leavers and 
graduates as sales trainees and have developed their own training 
Schemes to suit their own particular requirements and the varying 
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educational standards of the entrants. In some branches of the 
retail trade, e.g. bespoke tailoring, butchery, furnishing, iron- 
mongery, jewellery, photographic dealers and stationery, there are 
nationally agreed apprenticeship schemes under which apprentices 
follow planned courses of training of from three to five years' 
duration. 

Apprentices and trainees are normally given all-round experience 
in an organisation before specialising and are generally encouraged 
to attend suitable courses of study in retail distribution at technical 
college. Trainees are also encouraged to attend special or com- 
modity courses in order to acquire the necessary technical 
knowledge of the goods they sell. These courses may be provided 
in the staff training departments of individual firms, at technical 
colleges or by the manufacturers of certain types of goods, e.g. 


cosmetics, electrical appliances. 
Study is generally directed towards the examinations for the 


Retail Trades Junior Certificate and the National Retail Distribution 
Certificate or the certificates and diplomas awarded by organisations 
representative of particular branches of the retail trade such as the 
following: 

The Booksellers Association of Great Britain and Ireland 

The Co-operative Union Education Department 

The Institute of Certificated Grocers 

The Institute of Meat 

The National Association of Retail Furnishers 

The National Institute of Hardware 

The Photographic Dealers’ Association 

The Stationers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland 

Part-time day and evening courses leading to these examinations 
are provided at many colleges of further education throughout the 


country. n 
Senior executive 
normally selected from 


s, buyers and managers in the retail trade are 
suitably qualified and experienced men and 
women in the trade. Those who aspire to managerial positions 
should supplement their practical training by studying for the 
Certificate in Retail Management Principles or higher diplomas and 
certificates awarded by the organisations representing specific 
branches of the trade, or for general management qualifications as 
set out on page 144. Part-time courses leading to the Certificate 
in Retail Management Principles are provided at many colleges of 
further education. Entrants to these courses must be at least 


twenty-one years of age. 
Q) DE with Manufacturers, Merchant Houses and Wholesale 


Distributors ar . 
Sales representatives, speciality salesmen, commercial travellers, 
sales executives and sales managers are rarely appointed under the 


age of twenty-three or twenty-four. They may be appointed not 
only from the school-leavers and graduates who joined the sales 
office staff on leaving school or university, but also from the 
engineers, scientists and technologists engaged in the production 


and design side of industry and from those with experience in retail 


distribution. 
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ir own training and commercial 

Mu ae peer ER CR sieur executives and 
Slee eo ecc schemes are adapted to suit the varying 
qualtücsticns of recruits. Trainees and apprentices spend most of 
ae time in the sales office acquiring a knowledge of commercial 
techniques but, if necessary, they also spend time in production 
and design units acquiring the necessary technical knowledge of the 
goods to be sold. In addition they are encouraged to attend suitable 
full-time, sandwich, part-time day or evening courses of study in 
order to obtain appropriate qualifications. 

For those interested solely in careers as sales representatives or 
commercial travellers the Diploma in Salesmanship of the United 
Commercial Travellers’ Association is a useful qualification, Those 
who hope to advance to sales management positions should study 
for the Diploma in Marketing of the Institute of Marketing and 
Sales Management. In addition those who hope to specialise in 
export marketing and salesmanship normally seek membership of, 
and study for the examinations of, the Institute of Export. 

Other qualifications of value to those who aspire to executive 
and managerial positions include university qualifications, e.g. in 
commerce and economics, the Diploma in Management Studies, 
Higher National Certificates and 


| Diplomas in Business Studies, the 
Scottish Senior Commercial Certi 


ficate and diplomas and certificates 
awarded by organisations representing particular 


branches of trade, 
e.g. the Institute of Meat and the Stationers’ Association, 
Study for the Diploma in Salesmanship can only be undertaken 
at evening classes or by correspondence course, 


r by : Part-time courses 
leading to the examinations of the Institute of Marketi 


Management and the Institute of Export are provi 
colleges of further education. 

Information about management courses an 
National Certificates and Diplomas in Busi 
Scottish Commercial Certific: 


ng and Sales 
ded at many 


d courses leading to 
oma: ness Studies and the 
ate is given on page 141. 

4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Research and development in the technolo, 
productivity should be matched by adv 
achieve these advances and to compete 


particularly markets overseas, many highly trained and efficient 


salesmen and sales managers are needed. There is, therefore, a 
great deal of scope in marketing today and the rewards for those 
with a good background of training and experience may be very 
high indeed. 

In the retail trade there are opportunities for men and women 
as sales assistants with the larg 
range of goods is offered fo 


Bical field and increased 
ances in marketing. To 
Successfully in markets, 
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Retail sales assistants ha 

the most responsible posts i n E EE pr Mid 
tut . e 

bus d and are prepared to study nu as ae 
ea d r most big stores the normal promotion sequence 
ura M to senior assistant, then assistant buyer and 
p yer. a multiple stores, organisation assistants may b 

epartment managers and assistant and branch managers OR 

There are a variety of opportunities for men and wom 
salesmen and sales trainees with manufacturers, mercha: in a 
and wholesale distributors. Salesmen and sales office cane a 
a chance of eventual promotion to management posts if they ee 
the ability, business flair, experience and personal qualities rd ne 
With the wider development of specialised management Arm 
demanding increased skill and mental capacity, however ais 
becoming increasingly important in this sphere of marketin z x 
those who aspire to management positions to acquire reco ni él 
qualifications; the salesman who works his way through to vins : 
ment solely on the basis of his experience in the field is beconiing 
something of a rarity. por 

Salaries of sales managers, sales executive 
considerably according to the type of PUE eae fe 
work, the level of their responsibilities, and their success in mis 
taining and developing their sales records. Well qualified and 
experienced men and women should earn around £1,200/£1,500 a 
year by age thirty and many earn considerably more. A 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Bo Rd of Great Britain and Ireland 
uckingham Palace Gardens, Bucki r 

M ion SWL ckingham Palace Road, 
Co-operative Union Education Department, 

Stanford Hall, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
Institute of Certificated Grocers, 

50 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 


Institute of Meat, 
Bristol House, 19-20 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


National Association of Retail Furnishers, 
17 Berners Street, London, W.1. 
National Institute of Hardware, 
22 Harborne Road, Birmingham, 15. 


Photographic Dealers’ Association, 
46 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
Stationers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
6 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
Retail Trades Education Council, 
56 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


Multiple Shops’ Federation, 
Commonwealth House, 1/19 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Retail Distributors’ Association (representing department stores) 
Ideal House, 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1. å 
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Institute of Marketing and Sales Management, 
5] Palace Street, London, S.W.1. 


itute of Export, 
EC House, 14 Hallam Street, London, W.1. 


United Commercial Travellers’ Association, 


Queen's House, 180-182a Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
Retail Selling: Choice of Careers booklet No. 75. 


Shipbroking 


1. Summary of Work 


Shipbrokers help shipowners to find bulk cargoes for their vessels 
and arrange cargo accommodation for merchant firms, They also 
act as agents for shipowners and carry out all thi 


ships. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Boys who wish to train as shipbrokers should have good personality 
and character and the ability to take responsibility and mix well 
with other people. They should be able to express themselves 
logically and clearly in writing and in speech. A good knowledge 
of commercial Beography is an advantage. 

Candidates for admission to the professional examinations of the 
Institute of Chartered Shipbrokers must satisfy the Institute's 
Education Committee that they have obtained a good standard of 
general education: otherwise they may be required to sit the 
Institute’s Preliminary Examination, 


3. Training 
Training to become a chartering clerk is by practical experience in 
shi 


ipbroker’s office from the age of 16 or 17 years combined with 
Part-time study for the Intermediate and Final examinations of the 
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Institute of Chartered Shipbrokers. The Intermedi inati 

can be taken at the age of 19 years or over after WR cu E 
experience in a shipbroking office and the Final IUD can 
be taken at 21 years of age or over by a candidate who has passed 
the Intermediate examination and has been elected an Associate 
member of the Institute. Fees for the examinations amount to 
2 guineas for the Intermediate and 24 guineas for the Final. The 
cost of evening classes varies from college to college but should 


not be more than £3 or £4 a year. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Employment prospects are generally better in the London area 

than in the provinces. The average annual intake of new entrants 

is estimated at 150. There is no set salary scale for juniors and in 
some chartering clerks work on a fixed salary 


the higher grades 
and commission while others are engaged on a high salary which 


varies with their experience of chartering. 
5. Where to obtain further information 


The Institute of Chartered Shipbrokers, 
Baltic Exchange Chambers, 25 Bury Street, London, EGS, 


Social Work 


GENERAL NOTE 


This article deals generally with the present pattern of education 
and training for all kinds of social work and includes a note about 
recent and future developments. The more detailed articles on the 
following careers in the social work field will also be of interest 


to intending workers: 
Personnel Management 


Almoner 
Approved School Probation Officer 
Work Psychiatric Social 
Child Care Worker 
Youth Club Leader 


Housing Management 
Home Teacher of 
the Blind 


Youth Employment 
Officer 
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umm: f Work , 
Se monk is a general term used to describe a number of 
occupations which, though carried out in different settings, have a 
fundamental similarity in that they are all concerned with 
individuals or groups of individuals who for physical, mental, 
emotional or environmental reasons are in need of help, guidance 
ice. j 

ae im of all social workers is to help people to live fuller, 
happier and more worthwhile lives, and although most social 
workers specialise in one kind of work it is often necessary for the 
workers in different services to consult one another and to work 
together in dealing with particular problems. Some social workers 
deal primarily with the individual problems of special Classes of 
persons, e.g. the sick, the handicapped, the aged, children deprived 
of normal parental and family care and individuals who have 
committed some crime or misdemeanour. Others cater for groups 
of people with common general problems of work, health or 
recreation. 

Social workers are employed in a num 
tions, in some departments of local authorities and in hospitals, 
They also work in industry and, usually in an advisory capacity, in 
certain central government departments, e.g. the Home Office, the 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Labour. Qualified and 
experienced social workers can find teaching posts in a number of 
university departments and in certain colleges of further education. 


ber of voluntary organisa- 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
Social workers must be emotionally stable, mature, self-reliant and 
cheerful people. They should be able to accept set-backs with 
serenity and should have the facility to co-operate easily with people 
of widely different temperaments, outlooks and social backgrounds, 
Young people who want to take up social work will 
have to take a university course and should, 
encouraged to remain in the VIth for 
studies to Advanced level or Higher grade standard. They should 
also be advised that as a minimum age | 
entry into professional training and int 
desirable to have had some useful experience betw 


generally provide this. 

Entrance to university basic courses in social S 
Diplomas or Certificates is normally restricted to 
of age and over. There are normally no age 
courses. The qualifications for entry to these c 
university to university and 


tudies leading to 
those of 19 years 
limits for degree 
Ourses vary from 


in some cases Special entrance 
examinations are held. The basic courses are planned to provide 


for candidates with differing backgrounds, qualifications and 
experience but whilst the conditi. 
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3. Training 

The training of social workers is in two stages— i i 
for social work, (2) professional training. There ^ Iun n 
it is usually considered inadvisable—for a student to decide at an 
early stage which specialised form of social work he wishes to 
undertake and consequently for which type of professional trainin, 
he wishes to apply. This decision may be deferred until Some 
time during the basic course of education for social work. 


(1) Basic Education for Social Work 

This stage of training consists of a basic course of study at a 
university for a degree, diploma or certificate in social studies (the 
exact title of the course varies from university to university). Many 
of these basic courses have a vocational bias and they provide a 
necessary foundation for subsequent professional training, but their 
main function is to introduce students to the study of the social 
services. Practical work normally forms an integral part of the 
course, but this practical work is not necessarily in the particular 
service in which the student hopes eventually to work. The sub- 
jects studied include public and social administration, economics, 
psychology. social and industrial history, social and political 
philosophy and some branches of sociology. 

Three or four-year degree courses are provided at the universities 
of Belfast, Birmingham, Durham, Exeter, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London (Bedford College and London School of 
Economics) Manchester, Nottingham, Southampton and St. 
Andrews. 

Certificate and diploma courses are provided at all the universities 
listed above (except Nottingham) and at the universities of Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oxford, Sheffield and Wales (Cardiff and 
Swansea). Some of these courses are post-graduate only; others 
are open to graduates and non-graduates. Courses are normally of 
two years' duration but graduates whose degree courses have 
included appropriate subjects may qualify for a diploma or 
certificate in one year. At the University of Keele a degree and a 
diploma may be taken concurrently. 

For older students who have had suitable practical experience in 
employment and who are unable to follow a full-time course of 
study there are part-time courses of not less than two years’ 
duration at some colleges of further education. These courses 
usually lead to the London university external diploma in social 
studies. In addition to taking a written examination students 

ll be expected to do full-time practical 


following these courses wi e d 
work under supervision for a period of six months. 


(2) Professional Training 1 
The length of specialised and professional training following the 
basic courses depends upon the branch of social work chosen and 
the student's previous experience. It varies between three and 
eighteen months and may involve taking a one-year special course 
at a university or undertaking a course of training or period of 
supervised in-service training and experience arranged by one of 


the professional or employing bodies. 
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iled i 1 ini he branches 
detailed information about training for t. 
EE En mentioned in the General Note above see the 
i es in this Guide. 

ice P bout training in other branches, e.g. as family 
case workers, neighbourhood workers, community centre wardens, 
moral welfare workers, may be obtained from employing voluntary 
organisations and the appropriate professional Organisations (see 
Section 6). Information about training as mental welfare officers 
and welfare officers with the deaf, blind, aged, physically handi- 
capped and homeless may be obtained from local authority health 
and welfare departments. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


The field of social work is a complex one in which central and 


local authorities and voluntary bodies all have their parts to play. 


There is a great need today for fully trained and experienced social 


workers in both the voluntary and Statutory services. This need 
is expected to continue as many social work Services are expanding, 
for instance services in the field of mental health. 
Salaries vary according to 
and the sphere of employmen 


5. Recent and Future Developments in Education and 
Training for Social Work 


Important developments in recri 
Work are now under consideration 
It is likely that the local authority health and welfare services 


will in due course offer more opportunities of employment to two 
types of social worker as follows: 


(1) professionally trained and ex 


uitment and training for social 


perienced social workers such as 
Psychiatric social workers, almoners and family case workers, 


who will be required to provide a case work service for people 
with problems of special difficulty requiring skilled help and 
to undertake some administrative, supervisory and staff training 
duties; 

(2) social workers with a general training in social work (see below) 
who will be required to undertake the main range of less 
complex work in local authority health and welfare depart- 
ments; that is, most of the work at present undertaken by 

the handicapped, home teachers of 

the blind, workers with the deaf and mental welfare officers, 
For the professional social workers in category (1) training will 
follow the traditional pattern outlined above. 


new qualification. The National Institute for Soci 
financed from voluntary funds, 
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al Work Training, 
has been established to give 


practical help in the training field and to provid 

AER x i I e a centre fo! 
EE and consultation in matters relating to Social Work 

Pioneer two-year general traini i i 

available at colleges a further Ren reek Tuc d 
Birmingham, Bristol, Coventry, Glasgow, Liverpool doni 
Manchester. These courses are planned on the basis of xr m 
mendations in the Younghusband Report on social sakes ta 
the local authority health and welfare services and are intended f = 
social workers already employed in the local authority health d 
welfare departments and who have hitherto lacked the xo in 

of taking a recognised training, for new entrants to these de MES 
ments, and for people employed in similar work in voluntary 


organisations. Further courses of this type will be established in 


other centres. 


6. Where to obtain further information 


General 
Joint University Council for Social and Public Administration, 


218 Sussex Gardens, London, W.2. 
The National Institute of Social Work Training, 
Mary Ward House, Tavistock Place, London, W.C.1. 
The National Council of Social Service, 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
The Scottish Council of Social Service, 
10 Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
Local Authority Health and Welfare Departments. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102. 


Family Case Work 
The Association of 
Denison House, 
Moral Welfare Work 
The Josephine Butler Memorial House, 
34 Alexandra Drive, Liverpool, 17. 


Neighbourhood Work 
The National Federa 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
The British Association of Residential Settlements, 
Toynbee Hall. 28 Commercial Street, London, E.1. 
Welfare Work with the Deaf 
The Royal National Institute for the Deaf, 
105 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Scottish Association for the Deaf, 
85 Queen Victoria Drive, Glasgow, W.4. 
Old People’s Welfare 
The National Old People’s Welfare Council, 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
Scottish Old People’s Welfare Committee, 
10 Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


General and Family Case Workers, E 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


tion of Community Associations, 
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Solicitor 


1. Summary of Work 3 

A solicitor advises the public on legal problems such as the making 
of wills, the purchase, sale or renting of property, the preparation 
of commercial contracts, etc. When lawsuits are necessary he 
instructs a barrister on behalf of the client; in the lower courts up 
to and including the County Courts and Sheriff Court he may 


himself act as an advocate. In Scotland the solicitor may also act 
as estate agent or factor. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
A solicitor should have a capacity for assimilati 
quickly and thoroughly, good powers of lo 
expression in speech and writing, 
complete integrity and a trustwor 
which inspires confidence. 

A. broad educational background rather than any specialisation 


quired of entrants to the profession. 
© study for university degrees, in law 
or other subjects, before Starting their professional training should 


certainly take the opportunity. As a minimum at present, intending 
must obtain the General Certificate 


ng knowledge 
gical reasoning, clear 
an interest in people as individuals, 
thiness and soundness of judgment 


of Education with either— 
five Ordinary level passes, of which at least three have been 
obtained at the same examination; or 

six Ordinary level passes, of whi 

at the same examination; or 

passes in three subjects, including at least two at Ad 
An English subject must be included and the o 
must be selected from an approved list. 

These minimum requirements are, 
from 1st January, 1963, the standard 
in five subjects including two passes 
in four subjects including three passes at Advanced level, In either 


case an English subject must be included and the other subjects 
must be selected from an approved list. 


The Law Society may accept an 
candidate's entry into articles provid 
standard of education at least as 
General Certificate of Education. 

Any person below the age of 28 must sa 
requirements mentioned above but 4 student 
age may instead pass The Law Society's Preli 
Which is an examination in English langua 
a general knowledge paper. 

In Scotland candidates for acceptance by the L: 
Scotland must have passes in the Scottish Certificate 
as required by the Scottish Universities Entrance B 
Certificate of Attestation of Fitness. 
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ch at least two have been passed 


vanced level, 
ther subjects 


however, to be raised and as 
required will be either Passes 
at Advanced level or Passes 


y other examination for a 
ed that it shows a general 
high as that Tequired in the 


tisfy the educational 
of over 28 years of 
minary examination, 
8e and literature and 


aw Society of 
of Education 
oard for their 


Scottish candidates intending to take a Law d 

) c : egree must have a 
pass in Latin on the Ordinary grade to satisfy the requirements of 
the Universities’ Faculties of Law. 


3. Training 

In England and Wales every intending solicitor must serve under 
articles of clerkship with a practising solicitor normally for a period 
of five years. Those who have passed the General Certificate of 
Education in seven subjects (including two at the Advanced level 
obtained on the same occasion) need serve only four and a half 
years, however, and the period is reduced to three years for a 
university graduate or a person who has been a bona fide clerk to a 
solicitor for ten years. 

All intending articled clerks must apply to The Law Society for 
consent to their entry into articles of clerkship and must satisfy the 
Council of the Society as to their character, fitness and suitability 
for service under articles. They should try to be articled in an 
office providing a wide range of experience and spend some of the 
term of service in London or another large centre. 

The practical training of an articled clerk is considered of great 
importance and during his service under articles he is employed 
in assisting in the office generally. He drafts documents, attends 
at barristers’ chambers and goes into court to observe procedure 


there. 

At present during service under 
service, articled clerks must attend a recognised Law school in 
London or the provinces for one year to prepare for The Law 
Society’s Intermediate and Final examinations. Law school attend- 
ance must be begun not later than fifteen months after entering into 


articles unless The Law Society grants special permission to do 


otherwise. 
Graduates in 


articles, and as part of that 


Jaw, students who read for a law degree concurrently 
with articles and persons who have served as solicitors’ clerks for 
ten years are exempt from law school attendance; graduates in law 
are also exempt from part of the Intermediate examination. All 
students must pass the Final examination. 

After 1962 there will be no four and a half year term of articles. 
The present Intermediate and Final examinations will be replaced 
by a Qualifying examination in two parts, University graduates 
and persons who have completed ten years as solicitors’ clerks will 
have to serve under articles for two and a half years only but, 
except in the case of law graduates, these students will have to pass 
Part I of the Qualifying examination before entry into articles. 
Students who have not taken a degree (other than those who have 
completed ten years as solicitors’ clerks) will serve under articles 

in which case they must attend at a recognised 


either for five years, i i 
law school during and as part of service under articles before 
entering for Part I of the Qualifying examination, or for four 


years, in which case they must attend law school and pass Part I of 
the Qualifying examination before entry into articles. Attendance 
at law school will not be compulsory for other students, though 
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i ttend voluntarily and such 
pol NA Po E peu under pone There will 
m SiS course for Part II of the Qualifying examination 

i available. 

irr tae of service under articles and the passing of the 
necessary examinations, the intending solicitor may, provided he is 
21 years of age and a British subject, apply to be admitted and 
have his name placed on the Roll. : K : 

Whether a solicitor charges a premium for taking an articled 
clerk and whether he pays his articled clerk a salary are questions 
to be decided by the solicitor himself, but the Council of The Law 
Society have recommended that an articled clerk should be 
remunerated during some part at least of his service under articles. 
An increasing number of solicitors in fact now charge no premium 
on articles and many pay a wage during articles, although this may 
often be only a nominal amount at the beginning of articles; and in 
any event a student must probably expect that he will have to find 
something towards his maintenance during articles; provision 
should also be made for examination and law School fees and the 
purchase or hire of books amounting in all to, probably, about 
£120. A registration fee of £25 is payable to The Law Society on 
entry into articles, The payment of this fee will entitle a student 
to certain facilities and privileges. 

Local education authorities may give awards towards the cost 
of university courses or towards the cost of law School attendance 
and some awards are made by The Law Societ 


y. 
There are three methods of training as a solicitor in Scotland. 


(1) A three years’ course for the degree of LL.B. (or four years 


for an Honours LL.B. degree) followed by an apprenticeship 
of three years or of two years plus a post-qualifying year of 
practical training. 


(2) Five years’ study for the degrees of M.A, and LL.B. followed 
by an apprenticeship of two years. 
(3) Five years’ apprenticeship with a Practising solicitor combined 


with part-time study for the professional examinations of the 
Law Society of Scotland. 


Every intrant must either 


pass the Society’s professional 
examinations or gain exem 


ption by obtaining a law degree. An 
intrant whose degree inclu 


des all the appropriate subjects will be 
exempted from all the professional examinations, 


Those who have taken an LL.B. degree and have elected to doa 
post-qualifying year of practical training will during that year be a 


qualified assistant earning the appropriate salary and may take a 
post anywhere in Scotland. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

The demand for solicitors exceeds the supply. A newly-qualified 
solicitor generally takes a post as an assistant solicitor to another 
Solicitor for a few years in order to gain experience. If he decides 
to remain in private practice, he generally joins another solicitor 
in partnership or sometimes, if he has adequate financial resources, 
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fce on his own. Many solicitors e i 
employment in the Civil Service, eel Ester E Irene 
and commerce. Experienced solicitors may take posts as etn. 
of law at universities or law schools, County Court Registrars 
Chancery Masters, Taxing Masters, or Clerks to Justices and they 
may be appointed as Stipendiary Magistrates and Coroners. Legal 
appointments abroad are often open to British solicitors. 

An assistant solicitor may expect to be paid about £800 per 
annum on appointment; thereafter his earnings can vary widely. 
In the Civil Service, where solicitors are normally recruited a few 
years after qualifying, the commencing salary after a probationary 
period is normally £1,370 per annum and there are senior appoint- 
ments at over £3,000 per annum. Commencing salaries are rather 
lower in local government posts but solicitors enter them 
immediately after qualifying and there are several appointments 
worth more than £3,000 per annum. Salaries in the nationalised 
industries are generally comparable with those in local govern- 
ment. In industry and commerce the commencing salary may be 
higher and there are administrative posts, such as that of a 
Company Secretary. which will attract quite high salaries. Salaries 
of Chancery Masters, Taxing Masters and Registrars of County 
Courts may rise to £3,500 per annum or more. 

The profession is open to women as well as men. There are 
women partners in many firms and many responsible and well-paid 
appointments are held by women solicitors. 


opens up an O 


5, Where to obtain further information 
The Law Society, 113 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
The Law Society of Scotland, 
Law Society's Hall, North Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
The Law: Barristers and Solicitors: 
Choice of Careers booklet No. 26. 
Government Service: 


Lawyers in the nm ice: 
Civil Service Commission publication. 
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Speech Therapist 


1. Summary of Work ‘ 

Speech therapy is the treatment of defects and disorders ; of 
language, speech and voice in children and adults, Speech therapists 
deal only with patients referred to them by medical practitioners 
and specialists. For some speech defects there Is no set form of 
treatment and speech therapists must draw on their knowledge of 


anatomy, physiology and psychology to adapt the treatment to suit 
the individual case. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The speech therapist must have a 
individuals and a desire to help the 
and initiative are needed when decid 


For registration as a student with the College of Speech 


body, the minimum 
ate of Education with 


: nguage. It is desirable 
that one of these subjects should have been passed at Advanced 


level. In present circumstances, however, competition for 


3. Training 
The minimum age of entry 
18 years, Training, which includes practical work, 


Cost about £30 and 
schools about £5 a 
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Examination entrance fees are 244 gui 

xa guineas. Students 

eligible for allowances towards the cost of training and oes 
from their local education authorities. PS 


4. Opportunities and Prospects b 
The employment prospects are good. A newly quali 
therapist is advised to seek an opening in a eod Es ECC. 
than in hospital work, which is mainly with adults and requires 
a wide knowledge of people and of life generally. Most of the 
openings are in the School Health Service. At present only a few 
hospitals employ full-time speech therapists but there are some 
part-time appointments and it is possible to combine hospital work 
with private practice or with work in a school clinic or special 
school. The profession is open to both men and women but has 
so far been followed mainly by women. 

Salaries range from £525 a year for the newly-qualified speech 
therapist in the Health Services to £965 a year for a senior worker. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The College of Speech Therapists, 
68 Queen’s Gardens, London, W.2. 
The Speech Therapist: Choice of Careers booklet No. 51. 


statistician 


1. Summary of Work 
A statistician collects, a sents and interprets information 


economic, financial, industrial, agricultural, 


relating to social, i ; i 
medical, scientific and technical matters, in numerical form. 


nalyses, pre 


onal Qualifications Required 
bility, an orderly and 
1 facts and figures and 


2. Qualities and Educati 
The statistician must have mathematical a 
logical mind and the ability to select essentia 
study them dispassionately. Th 
ession is at graduate level and 


The main intake to the profe ; 
intending statisticians should aim to obtain the educational 


qualifications necessary for admission to an appropriate degree 
course, €-8. in statistics, mathematics or economics. 
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An alternative qualification is Associateship of the Institute of 
Statisticians. The Institute holds two examinations, Intermediate 
and Final, for Associateship and it also holds an examination at 
clerical level for Registered Statistical Assistants. 

As a minimum, candidates for admission to the Institute's Inter- 
mediate examination must either: 


(2) hold the General Certificate of Education with passes at 
Advanced level in statistics, and at Ordinary level in English 


inary grade in 
English. VES j 


Candidates may sit the examination for Registered Statistical 
Assistants at the same time as they sit the Intermediate examination 


but they must pass the former in order to have their Performance 
in the latter assessed. 


Graduates in approved subjects may, 


Statistics and a B.Sc, 


methods as a special subject, Liverpo 
degree course in mathematical statistics, 


A number of technical colle i i 
ges provide part-time courses leadi 
to an external degree of London University or to the UDINE 2 
of the Institute of Statisticians. Ts 
Statisticians engaged in actuarial work 

tistic normally take the 
examinations of the Institute of Actuaries or the F: 
Actuaries. ir ee 
i The cost of tuition varies from a few pounds per year for part- 
time courses to over £100 for a three-year degree course. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
Statisticians are needed in national and local government service. 
in industry and commerce, in university and other research 
institutions. Openings in the scientific and technological field have 
increased considerably in recent years, as have opportunities in the 
field of operational research and in work with electronic computers. 
Salaries paid to statisticians vary according to the nature of the 
employment but generally range from about £750 to over £3,000 


a year. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Institute of Statisticians, 55 Park Lane, London, W.1. 
The Mathematician: Choice of Careers booklet No. 109. 


Surveying 


1. Summary of Work f 
The profession of surveying is defined in the Royal Charter of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors as “the art of determining 

d, mineral and house property 


the value of all descriptions of lande | 
the practice of managing and 


of the various interests therein; i anagi 
Es the science of measuring and delineating the 


i es; 

dee features of the earth, and of measuring and estimating 
artificers’ work". The scope of the profession is thus very wide 
and has resulted, in practice, in its division into Land Agency and 
Agricultural Surveying; Valuation and Estate Management; 
Housing Management; and Building, Quantity, Mining and Land 
(including Hydrographic) Surveying. There is also the related career 
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untry Planning in which the town planning surveyor 
dc Specialists to secure the use of land to the best 
advantage of a whole community (see page 265). x 
“Fire surveyors” are employed in the insurance industry to 
assess the fire risk of buildings with differing forms of construction. 
A special qualification in this type of work can only be taken by 


people who are already qualified members of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute (see page 147). 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
Being principally concerned with measurement, valuation and 
management, surveying is precise work calling for an orderly and 


logical mind, ability in figure work and detail drawing and good 
powers of oral and written expression. 


The Royal Institution of 


S AUN. x examinations or 
exemption from a preliminary examination. These requirements 
are as follows: 


The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 


The General Certificate of Education with either 
(1) passes at Ordinary level in five 
include English language and mathematics; or 
(2) passes at Ordinary level in six subjects at two Sittings, to 
include English language and mathematics: or i 
(3) passes in five subjects, including one at Advance 
include English language and mathem 
at not more than three sittings: or 


(4) passes in four subjects, including two at Advanced level, to 
include English la: 


nguage or literature and mathematics; or 
(5) passes in four subjects, including at least three at Advanced 


level, to include an English subject and a mathematical or a 
science subject; or 


The Scottish Certificate of Education with either 
(1) passes on the Ordinary grade in five subjects at one sitting, to 
include English and mathematics; or 
(2) passes on the Ordinary grade in six Subjects at two sittings, 
to include English and mathematics: or 
(3) passes in five subjects, including two on the Higher grade, to 
include English and mathematics and to be obtained at not 
more than three sittings; or 
(4) passes in four subjects, including three on the Higher grade, to 
include English and mathematics; or ` 
(5) passes in five subjects, including three on t 
include English and either mathematics or 
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subjects at one sitting, to 


a ed level, to 
atics and to be obtained 


he Higher grade, to 
science, 


The Chartered Land Agents' Society 

The General Certificate of Education with five passes at Ordinary 
level including English language and mathematics, at least three 
of the passes to be obtained at one sitting; or 

The Scottish Certificate of Education with five passes on the 
Ordinary grade including English and mathematics, at least three 
of the passes to be obtained at one sitting. 


The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 

The General Certificate of Education with passes in (1) four 
subjects, provided that all four are passed at one sitting or (2) five 
subjects, provided that at least three are passed at one sitting or 
(3) five subjects, provided that at least one is passed at Advanced 
level. In all cases English language and mathematics must be 
included; or 

The Scottish Certificate of Education with passes in (1) four 
subjects, provided that all four are passed at one sitting or (2) five 
subjects, provided that at least three are passed at one sitting or 
(3) five subjects, provided that at least one is passed on the Higher 
grade. In all cases arithmetic, English and mathematics must be 
included. 
The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents 

The General Certificate of Education with passes in English 
language and mathematics; or 

The Scottish Certificate of Education with passes in English and 
mathematics. 


The Institute of Quantity Surveyors 

The General Certificate of Education with (1) five passes at 
Ordinary level or (2) four passes provided that one is at Advanced 
level. In both cases English language and mathematics must be 
included; or 

The Scottish Certificate of Education with five passes on the 
Ordinary grade including English and mathematics. 


The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors 
The General Certificate of Education with four passes at 
Ordinary level including English language and mathematics; or 
The Scottish Certificate of Education with four passes on the 
Ordinary grade including English and mathematics. 


The Rating and Valuation Association 
The General Certificate of Education with four passes at 
Ordinary level including English language and mathematics; or 
The Scottish Certificate of Education with four passes on the 
Ordinary grade including English and mathematics. 


The Institute of Housing 

The General Certificate of Education with (1) four passes in 
approved subjects at Ordinary level, two having been passed at one 
sitting or (2) three passes in approved subjects provided that two 
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are at Advanced level. a both cases English language and 
i included; or 
EU CORRI of Education with (1) four passes in 
approved subjects on the Ordinary grade, two having been passed 
at one sitting or (2) three passes in approved subjects including 
two passes on the Higher grade. In both cases English and 
mathematics must be included. ] 
For entry to appropriate degree courses candidates must satisfy 
university entrance and faculty requirements. 


3. Training 
The following notes apply to trainin 
any variations from the general 
Separate notes for the various 
Section 4. 


£ and study facilities generally; 
pattern are mentioned in the 
branches of the Profession in 


METHODS OF TRAINING 
There are three well recognised m 


(1) By taking a post as an articled pupil, apprentice or technical 

assistant in approved employment and studying part-time 
at technical college or by correspondence course for the 
appropriate professional examinations. 
By taking a full-time course at an approved college generally 
to Intermediate standard (or in certain cases up to the written 
Final examination standard) followed by experience in approved 
employment combined with part-time study where necessary, 
By taking a university degree course in Estate Management 


followed by at least two years’ practical experience in employ- 
ment, 


ethods of training as follows: 


(2 


= 


(3 


> 


Part-time day and evening courses for the various 


| Professional 
examinations are provided at most technical col 


leges but every 


professional examinations, 
The College of Estate Management provides fu 


leading to the Final written examinations of th 
Agents’ Society, the Chartered i 


ll-time courses 
€ Chartered Land 


Institution of Chartered Surveyors, Approved ful 
about Intermediate examination level are also provided at the 
principal technical colleges in London and the larger cities but 
every college does not offer the same facilities and full information 
should be sought locally or from the Professional bodies. 

The regulations of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
do not permit students to sit for the Final examination whilst 
taking a full-time course of study with the exceptions of the Land 
Surveying section, the Final examination of which can be taken at 
the South West Essex Technical College, and the Agriculture and 
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Land Agency section, of which Part 1 (written) of the Final 
examination can be taken at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 

There is a B.A. (Estate Management) degree course at the 
University of Cambridge and a B.Sc. (Estate Management) degree 
course at the University of London (College of Estate Manage- 
ment). These degrees exempt from all written examinations leading 
to membership of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors (in 
appropriate sections), the Chartered Land Agents’ Society, the 
Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, the 
Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents, 
the Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors, the 
Rating and Valuation Association and the Institute of Housing, 
subject to suitable practical experience. 

Technical college fees for part-time day and evening courses are 
about £2 per annum and for full-time courses about £25 per annum. 
At the College of Estate Management fees for evening and postal 
courses vary from 17 to 50 guineas a year and fees for full-time 
courses are 120 guineas per annum. 

Information about fees for degree courses may be obtained from 
the universities. 

Grants towards the cost of training may be given by local 
education authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There are opportunities for surveyors in industry, in central and 
local government services, in H.M. Forces, in nationalised under- 
takings and in private practice. There are also opportunities 
overseas. Some branches of the profession offer more openings 
than others but generally demand for surveyors exceeds supply. 
This is likely to continue, with overseas openings tending to 
increase, particularly for valuers and quantity surveyors. 

Girls may enter all branches except where there is underground 
work, as in coal-mining. Most opportunities for girls occur in 
housing management and quantity surveying, and to a lesser extent 
in valuation and town and country planning. 

Salaries vary according to the nature of the employment. Salary 
scales in the Civil Service range from about £975 at age 25 to over 
£2,000 a year in the senior grades. In Local Authority Service 
salaries range from about £840 to £1,145 a year and there are a 
few senior posts carrying salaries of £2,000 a year and over. 
A newly qualified assistant in private practice or in industry may 
expect to earn about £800 a year and salaries thereafter depend 
upon responsibility and experience and may rise to over £2,000 
a year. 


AUCTIONEER, ESTATE AGENT AND 
VALUATION SURVEYOR 


Auctioneers, estate agents and valuation surveyors are responsibl 
for the sale, purchase, letting, management, valuation and 3 


of urban and rural property. With this work often P 


es the 
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i ale of chattels, including, in rural districts, the sale 
(ep LE rural areas some of this work is also done by land 
RE valuation surveyor undertakes the valuation of landed, 
mineral and house property, for a variety of purposes including 
rates, taxes, mortgage and probate. : 

'The professional bodies for the branches of practice concerned 
are the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, the Chartered 
Auctioneers' and Estate Agents' Institute, the Incorporated Society 
of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents, the Incorporated 


Association of Architects and Surveyors and the Rating and 
Valuation Association. 

Prospects in this branch of the 
occur in industry, in central 
nationalised undertaki 


profession are good. Opportunities 
and local government and in 
ngs as well as in private practice, 


BUILDING SURVEYOR 


The professional bodies for building survey 


ors are the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors and the Incor 


porated Association 


the Institute of Builders, See page 256.) 
Opportunities occur in private 


practice, in industrial and com. 
mercial organisations and in cent 


ral and local government, 


HOUSING MANAGER 


The housing manager is responsible for the 
housing estates either in municipal or private ow, 
includes the interviewing and visiting of applicants, the letting of 
houses, the collection of rents, estate accountancy and al] matters 
Connected with the maintenance and repair of the estate. The 
housing manager employed by local authorities is also concerned 
with the social welfare of the tenants. : 

Candidates seeking a qualification in housing management alone 
generally take the examinations of the Institute or Housing 
(restricted to registered students of the Institute) or the Housing 
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administration of 
nership. This work 


Managers’ Certificate examination of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. 

Those seeking a full professional qualification in property and 
estate management should take the full professional examinations 
of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors (Housing Manage- 
ment Section or, after 1963, General Section) or the Chartered 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute or the Incorporated 
Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents (Housing 
Management Division). 

For Associate membership of the Institute of Housing a practical 
training period of at least three years is essential and for admission 
to the Housing Managers’ Certificate examination of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors a practical training period of 
two years is required. 

The Society of Housing Managers arranges and supervises 
courses of training in both the social and technical aspects of 
housing management. Students must be at least 17 years of age.* 
Candidates just leaving school are considered as well as those with 
degrees and diplomas and older men and women with experience 
in other fields. The minimum length of training is 18 months for 
graduates and holders of social science diplomas and certificates, 
two years for other candidates over 20 years of age and three years 
for younger candidates. The examination most usually taken is the 
Housing Managers’ Certificate of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors but students may alternatively take the full professional 
examinations of the Institution or a degree course in Estate 
Management. 

The main field of employment is with local authorities but 
opportunities also occur with government departments, other public 
bodies, housing associations and private owners. There is a 
constant demand for housing managers and prospects are good. 


LAND AGENT OR AGRICULTURAL SURVEYOR 


The land agent or agricultural surveyor is concerned with the 
management of agricultural land. He advises owners and tenants 
of land on matters concerning agriculture, forestry, accountancy, 
law and the construction, maintenance and improvement of 
agricultural buildings. He also carries out all types of agricultural 
valuations. 

The professional bodies for land agents and agricultural surveyors 
are the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, the Chartered 
Land Agents’ Society, the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents' Institute and the Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and 
Landed Property Agents. 

In addition to the training and study facilities mentioned in 
Section 3, there is a two-year full-time course in Agriculture and 
Estate Management at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester 
leading to a college diploma and preparing for the examinations T. 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors and the Chartered 
Land Agents’ Society. The fees are £165 per session plus board 
and residence charge of £135 per session. This course must be 
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least two years' practical experience in employment 
ECCE Mart ie study for final professional qualification. 
The number of openings in this branch of the profession is 
limited and opportunities for women are few. The land agent or 
agricultural surveyor may be employed by a land owner, by a 
landowning body, or by tenant farmers, or he may be in govern- 
ment or local authority service or in general practice. 


LAND AND HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYORS 


In the course of his work the land surve 
positions of features on the earth's surface and constructs maps and 


plans for every conceivable purpose. A hydrographic surveyor does 
the same for ports, harbours and off-shore areas. 


yor determines the relative 


reliant and physically fit as he 


h country with only one or two 
assistants or perhaps with large numbers of native helpers, 


The professional body for land and hydro; 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 

As most opportunities for lan 
there are few opportunities f 


graphic surveyors is 


Intending land surveyors would therefore find it adv. 
to complete a VIth form course in mathematics and phys 
seek detailed advice from the Institution at an early stage. 

The South West Essex Technical College, London, E.17, offers 
full-time courses for the First, Intermediate and Part 1 (written) 
of the Final examinations of the Institution. 

Certain degree and diploma courses at Bristol, Cambridge and 
London Universities may be accepted as exempting either wholly 
or in part from the R.LC.S, Intermediate examination (Land 
Surveying Section), and details may be obtained from the Institution. 

Professional examinations in hydrographic Surveying were 
started by the Institution in 1956 and current regulations require 
candidates to have adequate Sea-going experience, €.g. to possess 
a First Mate’s (foreign-going) Certificate, or to be Naval Officers, 
In other words a boy cannot aim at becoming a hydrographic 
surveyor without also planning to spend several years at sea. 

Land surveying is a numerically small branch of the Profession, 
but there is a steady demand for qualified men, mostly overseas 
with oil companies, civil engineering firms anq government 
departments, į 

The Directorate of Overseas Surveys recruits qualified men and 
graduates in mathematics, science, engineering and geography for 
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antageous 
Ics and to 


whom special training is arranged. Occasionally the Directorate 
has vacancies for men with qualifications at Intermediate level. 

It is also possible to join the Army solely with a view to entering 
the Directorate of Military Survey (which forms part of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers). 

The Ordnance Survey Department recruits boys as cartographic 
draughtsmen and surveyors but it is not easy for those appointed 
as surveyors to gain sufficiently wide experience for professional 
qualification. Many senior posts in the Ordnance Survey are filled 
by Royal Engineer Survey Officers. 

Cartography 

One of the end products of land surveying is cartography or map 
making but this must not be confused with surveying. There are a 
number of openings for boys and girls as cartographic draughtsmen 
in the Ordnance Survey, the Directorate of Overseas Surveys, the 
War Office and other government departments. Recruitment, which 
is mainly at General Certificate of Education (Ordinary level) or 
Scottish Certificate of Education (Ordinary grade) standard, is 
through open competitions held by the Civil Service Commission, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 


MINING SURVEYOR 
The mining surveyor has to prepare and keep up to date detailed 
plans and sections of mine workings. Within the surveying 
profession mining surveying is unique in that the qualifications and 
duties of a mining surveyor are laid down in some detail by law. 

The professional body which caters for mining surveyors with 
ambition to go beyond the statutory qualification (the Mining 
Qualifications Board’s Certificate) and to fit themselves for the 
highest posts in mining surveying is the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. 

Mining surveyors in this country are required by law to hold a 
Surveyor’s Certificate granted by the Mining Qualifications Board 
on behalf of the Minister of Power. Candidates for the examination 
for this Certificate must be at least 21 years of age and have spent 
at least 2,000 hours underground during a minimum of four years’ 
practical experience. 

Training is in employment (in this country mainly through the 
National Coal Board’s Apprenticeship Scheme) coupled with study 
for a Higher National Certificate in Mining Surveying or the Inter- 
mediate examination (Mining Section) of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. Both these qualifications exempt from the 
written part of the Mining Qualifications Board’s examination. 

There are some opportunities for direct training with overseas 
mining corporations but any boy who could first qualify as a 
surveyor, or who might take a mining degree, before going abroad 
would be well advised to do so. 

Most opportunities in this country are with the National Coal 
Board, but there are a few mining surveyors who practise as 
consultants and there are also opportunities with the Minerals 
m of the Valuation Department of the Board of Inland 

evenue, 
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QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


Quantity surveyors deal with measurements of work and assess- 
ments of costs at all stages of new building work, from design stage 
through to completion. Their chief job is to translate architects’ 
drawings and specifications for building and civil engineering works 
into words and figures detailing every obligation or service which 
will be required in carrying out the project. 

The chief bodies catering for quantity surve 


yors are the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, the Institute of Quantity 
Surveyors and the Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors. 


Opportunities occur in 
government services, in 
tractors, 

There is a shortage of qualified 
usefulness is becoming increasingly r 


professional Practice, in 


fessio central and local 
engineering and with b 


uilders and con- 


quantity surveyors and their 
ecognised overseas, 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
12 Great George Street, Parliament Square, London, S.w.1. 
or in Scotland, 7 Manor Place, Edinburgh : 
and 48 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
The Chartered Land Agents’ Society, 
21 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
29 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
The Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents, 34 Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7. 
The Institute of Quantity Surveyors, 
98 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 
The Tncorporated Association of Architect. 
29 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1, 
The Rating and Valuation Association, 
29 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
The Institute of Housing, 
50 Tufton Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
The Society of Housing Managers (Incorporated), 
13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1, 
Surveying: Choice of Careers booklet No. 87. 


s and Surveyors, 
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Teaching 


1. Summary of Work 

There is a wide variety of work in teaching, and all of it is 
important and challenging. The development of the country’s 
educational system and the increase in the number of young people 
since the war have created an ever-growing demand for teachers in 
all types of schools and in technical colleges and similar establish- 
ments of further education. In the maintained schools there is a 
particular need for primary teachers and for secondary teachers 
of science, mathematics, housecraft, physical education and 
handicraft. 


2. Qualities Required 
Teaching is much more than imparting information or instruction. 
Interest and ability in a particular subject are not enough but need 
to be matched with a lively concern for children or young people 
and a genuine desire to help them in growing up, through the 
discipline of learning and the community life of a school or college, 
to the full responsibilities of manhood or womanhood, 

Teachers need vitality and patience and should be alert, 
observant and adaptable. 


3. Training 

ENGLAND AND WALES 
All those who wish to teach in maintained schools (i.e. in the 
majority of schools) must achieve ‘‘qualified teacher” status. To 
do this it is necessary for all but graduates and a few others to 
complete successfully an approved course of training. 

For non-graduate teachers the normal training is a three-year 
course in a Teacher Training College but there are some specially 
shortened courses of one or two years for suitable older candidates. 
Candidates must be at least 18 years of age on Ist October in the 
year of entry (or on Ist February for the half dozen colleges with 
courses starting in January). They must have obtained a General 
Certificate of Education with either: 

(1) five passes at Ordinary level; or 

(2) three passes at Ordinary level and two at Advanced level; or 

(3) two passes at Ordinary level and two at Advanced level; or 

(4) three passes at Advanced level, provided that they can show 

that other subjects have been studied since the age of 16. 

Occasionally other qualifications may be accepted, but generally 
only from foreign or older students. 

Applications for places should be made direct to Training 
Colleges which will supply the appropriate forms, including the 
Clearing House registration form. It is advisable to apply about a 
year before the desired date of entry. i 

In a Training College one side of the course extends the student’ 
own education, the other helps him to prepare hi eke 

> p: imself for teaching 
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through a study of children's development and the methods of 
educating them. The course includes teaching practice in schools. 
Certain colleges make a special feature of particular subjects, e.g. 
science, mathematics, commerce, physical education, handicraft 
and housecraft, and there are specialist colleges for physical 
education and housecraft. Most colleges are mainly residential but 
take some day students. There are also a number of wholly day 
colleges which are designed especially to serve the needs of married 
women. , as 

Brief information about all training colleges is given in the 
Ministry of Education's List 172. 

Graduates are eligible for “qualified teacher" status on the 
strength of their degree alone. Those intending to teach, however, 
are well advised (though not at present required) to take a one-year 
post-graduate course in a University Department of Education or 
at certain Training Colleges for a Diploma in Education or 
Teacher's Diploma. This is a course of professional training in 
the art and skill of teaching and the history and philosophy of 
education; it includes teaching practice in schools. 

Persons holding certain advanced qualifications, e.g. in art, 
music, commercial or technical subjects, are eligible for **qualified 
teacher" status on the strength of these qualifications but are well 
advised also to take a one-year course of professional training. 

Teaching in Technical Colleg 
Education 


Teachers in technical colleges are generall 
experience and training fit them to t 
subjects. There are, however, at 
Colleges, in Bolton, Huddersfield, London and Wolverhampton, 
offering one-year professional courses for those who have 
appropriate technical qualifications and wish to teach technical 


subjects, e.g. building, engineering, commerce, etc., in such 
colleges and schools. 


es and Establishments of Further 


y persons whose previous 
each particular technical 
present four Technical Training 


Teaching in Special Schools 


Those who wish to teach in special schools for educationally sub- 
normal (E.S.N.) children or children with other handicaps must 
first obtain “qualified teacher” status. They may then apply for 
posts in special schools or for admission to a course of training for 
teachers of handicapped pupils, although as a rule it is preferable 
for them first to gain some general teaching experience. The 
exceptions to this rule are teachers of the deaf and partially deaf, 
many of whom either enter special schools or take the one-year 
course referred to at (2) below immediately after obtaining 
“qualified teacher” status. No one may teach in a school for the 
blind, deaf or partially deaf for more than 3 years without: 

(1) in Schools for the Blind, having passed the examination for 
the School Teacher’s Diploma of the College of Teachers of 
the Blind or having successfully completed the one-year course 
of training for Teachers of the Blind in the Department of 
Education at Birmingham University; or 
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(2) in Schools for the Deaf and Partially Deaf, having passed either 
the examination for the Teacher's Diploma of the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf or the Final examination of 
the one-year course of training for Teachers of the Deaf 
conducted by the Department of Audiology and Education of 
the Deaf at Manchester University. 

Teachers in other special schools who have not attended a special 

training course before taking up this work are recommended to 

take advantage of the various supplementary courses arranged for 
teachers of handicapped children. 


There are numerous grants available to assist students during 
training for the teaching profession and particulars are obtainable 
from local education authorities or from the university or training 
college concerned. 

SCOTLAND 


To gain a Teacher's Certificate it is necessary to complete a course 
of professional training at a College of Education. 
There are four types of Teacher's Certificate: 

(1) The Teacher's Special Certificate 
This certificate qualifies the holder to teach special secondary 
subjects at any level in a secondary school. It is awarded to 
Honours graduates who complete a one-year course of teacher 
training at a College of Education. 

(2) The Teacher's General Certificate 
This certificate qualifies the holder to teach in any primary 
school. It is awarded to graduates who complete a one-year 
course of teacher training at a College of Education and to 
women who complete a three-year course of training at à 
College of Education. The minimum age of entry to the 
three-year course is 17. Women who hold this certificate may 
take à further one-year course to enable them to qualify as 
Infant Mistresses or Nursery School Principals. 

(3) The Teacher's General Certificate with Special Subject 
Endorsement 
Graduates who have specialised to a minor extent in a 
particular subject at the university (e.g. those who have taken 
an Ordinary M.A. degree with a double course in a subject) 
can have their one-year course of training for the Teacher's 
General Certificate adjusted to enable them to qualify not only 
as primary teachers but also as teachers of that subject in the 
less advanced classes of secondary schools. 

(4) The Teacher's Technical Certificate 
This is a qualification to teach at any level and in any type 
of school a subject such as art, commercial subjects, 
educational handwork, domestic science, physical education, 
music, etc. In most subjects it is awarded to persons who 
hold an approved diploma or degree and take a two-term 
course of teacher training at a College of Education. 

There are, however, the following courses which include 

professional training and lead directly to the award of this 
certificate: ; 
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(a) The three and four-year Diploma courses for teachers of 
cookery and/or needlework provided at colleges of 
domestic science in Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
The minimum age of entry to these courses is 177 

(b) The three-year courses in Educational Handwork pro- 
vided at Colleges of Education. The minimum age of 
entry is 17. For students who have completed approved 
apprenticeships the course is of two years’ duration. 


(c) The three-year courses for the Diploma in Physical 
Education provided for men at the Scottish School of 
Physical Education, Glasgow and for women at the 
Dunfermline College of Physical Education, Aberdeen. 
The minimum age of entry to these courses is 18. 


Teaching in Technical Colleges and Further Education Centres 


For those who wish to teach in technical colleges or further 
education centres professional training as a teacher is not essential. 
Generally such teachers are recruited from those whose previous 


experience and training fit them to teach particular technical 
subjects. 


Teaching in Special Schools 


Certificated teachers who wish to qualify additionally as Certificated 
Teachers of the Deaf may take the one-year course at Manchester 
University. Graduates may obtain both the Teacher's General 
Certificate and recognition as a Certificated Teacher of the Deaf 
by taking the one-year course at Manchester followed by a one- 
term course at a College of Education. 

Holders of the Teacher's General Certificate or the Teacher's 
Technical Certificate who wish to qualify additionally as Certificated 
Teachers of the Blind may take a course of specialised training at 
Moray House College of Education, Edinburgh. 

Teachers holding the Teacher's General Certificate or the 
Teacher's Technical Certificate who wish to specialise as teachers 
of physically or mentally handicapped children must be nominated 

y their Education Committee for the special courses Provided at 
the Colleges of Education in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
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There are numerous grants available to assist students during 
training and particulars may be obtained from local education 
authorities. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

There will always be a considerable demand for newly qualified 
teachers to replace normal wastage due to retirements on pension 
or marriage. In addition to the normal demand for replacement 
there will be exceptional demands for some years to come to enable 
the size of classes to be reduced in all schools. There is also an 
acute shortage of teachers of science and mathematics and of 
women teachers of physical education. 

Graduates are needed in all types of secondary Schools; for 
specialist posts in grammar schools a good honours degree is 
normally required. For graduates who are interested in young 
children, rather than in teaching particular subjects, there are also 
opportunities of employment in primary schools. 

There is also an urgent and increasing demand for teachers with 
appropriate technical qualifications in technical schools, technical 
colleges and other establishments of further education. 

Teachers with appropriate experience and qualifications may 
apply for headships and for posts on the staffs of training colleges. 
For graduate teachers with appropriate experience there are also 
opportunities of employment on the administrative staffs of local 
education authorities and in H.M. Inspectorate of the Ministry 
of Education. 

The salary scale for non-graduate teachers in maintained schools 
in England and Wales who have completed a three-year course of 
training is £600, rising to £1,200 over a period of 16 years. There 
are other scales for teachers who have completed shorter or longer 
training courses. Separate scales are also prescribed for graduates 
and “‘good-honours” graduates. Additional allowances are paid to 
teachers holding posts of special responsibility. 

In Scotland, all teachers in primary and secondary schools receive 
a basic salary, which is calculated according to their qualifications 
and length of service, while those in promoted posts receive a 
responsibility payment of an amount which varies with the size 
and type of school, Further additions are also payable for 
supplementary qualifications. The basic salary scale for non- 
graduate women teachers with three-year training holding the 
Teacher's General Certificate is £560-£1,070 per annum; teachers 
with ordinary degrees holding this Certificate and teaching in a 
secondary school receive £770-£1,330 per annum. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Ministry of Education pamphlets: 
“Becoming a Teacher" 
“A Career in Education for University Graduates” 
"Courses of professional training for teachers and intending 
teachers in technical colleges and similar establishments of 
further education" 
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obtainable free from the Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. x ' 
Ministry of Education List 172: obtainable from H.M.S.O. price 
3s. Od. (by post 3s. 4d.) ; tet 
Handbook on Training for Teaching of the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges and Departments of Education, which can be found 
in most schools or public libraries. 
Scottish Education Department pamphlets: 
“Prospects in Teaching" 
“Teaching as a Career—a booklet for the undergraduate” 
obtainable from the Scottish Education Department, St. Andrew’s 
House, Edinburgh, 1. 


Textile and Dyeing Technology 


1. Summary of Work 

The textile industry is concerned with the art of producing threads 
and fabrics of both natural and man-made fibres. The dyeing and 
finishing industry is concerned with the colouring and printing of 
textile fabrics and with the imparting of special finishes to them 
(e.g. water proofing). The technologists employed in these industries 
must have a good basic training in physical and chemical sciences 
and a knowledge of the relation of these to the fundamental 
properties of the fibres and processes used. 

The variety of work within the textile and dyeing industries is 
such that the technologist has opportunities not only in the pro- 
duction and colouration of fabrics for clothing and furnishings but 
also in the production of carpets, felts, hosiery, knitted goods, 
lace and sewing threads and in the manufacture of textile and 
dyeing machinery. He may specialise in engineering applied to 
textile and dyeing machinery, in the chemistry and Physics of 
fibres and fabrics, in colour chemistry and dyeing, textile design, 
or in some aspect of quality control and testing, management or 
marketing and distribution. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 
The textile technologist needs a keen and flexible mind, high 
scientific or technical ability, powers of leadership and organisation 
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and the ability to work as a member of a team. Other qualities 

required will vary according to the type of work the technologist 

is to do, e.g. management, research, production or sales. 

The educational qualifications required vary according to the 
type of study course undertaken, e.g. degree, diploma, associate- 
ship or national certificate course, and should be ascertained from 
the universities or colleges concerned. All intending textile and 
dyeing technologists should, however, aim to obtain as a minimum 
the preliminary qualifications required for admission to the 
examinations of professional bodies such as the Textile Institute or 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists. These are either: 

(1) the General Certificate of Education with passes at least at 
Ordinary level in English language, mathematics and two 
sciences (preferably chemistry and physics); or 

(2) the Scottish Certificate of Education with passes on the Ordinary 
grade in English, mathematics and two science subjects. 

(Candidates who intend to specialise in textile design in the Textile 

Institute's examinations may, however, offer as an alternative four 

Ordinary level or Ordinary grade passes including English language 

or English, mathematics, one science subject and one arts subject.) 


3. Training 

The complexity of modern developments in the textile industry and 

the fact that there is no comprehensive scheme of training for the 

industry as a whole make it preferable for the textile technologist 
to qualify by means of full-time or sandwich courses of study at 
university or technical college. It is, however, possible to qualify 
by means of part-time courses, both day-release and evening, whilst 
employed in the industry. Most textile technologists qualify by 
taking courses of study directly relevant to some aspect of textile 
technology but there is also scope in the industry for those who 
qualify first in some other branch of science, engineering Or 
economics; they may subsequently obtain textile technology 
qualifications by taking full-time post-graduate courses or part- 
time courses in textile subjects whilst employed in the industry. 

The main types of courses are as follows: 

(1) Three- and four-year degree courses in various textile subjects 
are provided at the Belfast College of Technology, Glasgow 
University, Leeds University and Manchester College of Science 
and Technology. Three-year diploma courses are also available 
at Leeds University. 

(2) A four-year course (including one year in industry) leading to 
the Diploma in Technology is provided at the Bradford Institute 
of Technology and a four-year Associateship course at the 
Glasgow Royal College of Science and Technology. These 
courses are equivalent in status to degree courses. 

(3) Two-, three- and four-year full-time or sandwich courses 
leading to college diplomas or associateships or the Higher 
National Diploma in Textiles are provided at a number of 
technical colleges. At many colleges these courses have 
particular application to the branch of the industry found in 
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the area, e.g. carpet manufacture at Kidderminster and knitted 
goods manufacture at Leicester and Nottingham. 


(4) Full and part-time courses leading directly to the examinations 
of the Textile Institute and of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists are provided at many technical colleges, 


(5) Full-time post-graduate courses in textile subjects of one or 
two years' duration are provided at Glasgow and Manchester 


Colleges of Science and Technology, Leeds University and a 
few technical colleges. 


(6) Part-time courses leading to Ordinary and Higher National 
Certificates in textiles and in applied chemist: 


qualify as textile technologists. 


Further information about all these Courses in textile and dyeing 


Professional bodies 


Candidates for Associate membership of the Socie 


: ty of Dyers 
and Colourists must have Passed the Societ 


y’s _Associateship 
ars In appropriate 


courses of study. 

Fees for full-time courses vary according to the level and duration 
of the course and range from £15 to £70 a year. Fees for part-time 
courses are moderate. Assistance towards the cost may be given 


by local education authorities and there are numerous industrial 
grants and awards, 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 


Textile technologists may be employed as research Workers, 
liaison and development officers, 
on controllers, work study officers, 
nd lecturers, and in sales organisa- 
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technologist may receive about £550 a year on commencing employ- 
ment and might expect about £1,150 a year in his thirties. An 
experienced and well-qualified man might expect a salary of 
between £1,500 and £2,000 a year at the age of 40 and there are 
some posts attracting higher salaries. Women normally receive 
about 85% of a man’s pay and they less often Progress to salaries 
over £1,000 a year. 


5. Where to obtain further information 


The Textile Institute, 10 Blackfriars Street, Manchester, 3. 
The Society of Dyers and Colourists, 
Dean House, 19 Piccadilly, Bradford, 1. 


Town and Gountry Planning 


1. Summary of Work 

Town and Country Planning is mainly concerned with the 
preparation of planning schemes to ensure that the best use is made 
of land. It involves the design of housing layouts and roads, the 
control of buildings, the redevelopment of city centres, and the 
assembling of statistical information necessary for the preparation 
of such schemes. It requires some understanding of architecture, 
civil or municipal engineering and surveying, and many enter the 
profession after experience in one of these careers. Others who 
have a special interest in geography or economics have qualified as 
planners after passing the examinations of the Town Planning 
Institute. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

Qualities required for the work are patience, tact and imagination 
as well as accuracy, an artistic sense, a flair for drawing and a keen 
interest in environment. 

Membership of the Town Planning Institute (incorporated by 
Royal Charter) is the recognised professional qualification for 
planning appointments in this country and in many countries over- 
seas. The educational requirement for studentship of the Town 
Planning Institute is the General Certificate of Education with 
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passes in five approved subjects at Ordinary and/or Advanced 
level, including English language, mathematics and either history, 
geography or a language other than English. All Ordinary level 
passes must be obtained on one occasion except that, where five 
Ordinary level passes are offered, four must have been obtained 
on one occasion. 

Scottish candidates must obtain the Scottish Certificate of 
Education with passes in five approved subjects on the Ordinary 
and/or Higher grade, including English, mathematics and either 
history, geography or a language other than English. All Ordinary 
grade passes must be obtained on one occasion except that where 


five Ordinary grade passes are offered, four must have been 
obtained on one occasion. 


Those intending to take up Town Plannin 


i Ke l g after preliminary 
training in architecture, civil engineering or surveying must satisfy 
the educational requirements for entr 


y into these professions. 
Similarly those taking degree or diploma courses in Town Planning 
must satisfy the requirements of the university or college concerned, 
3. Training 
There are three distinct methods of train 
One meth#d is to take a degree or di 
Planning recognised by the Town Planni 
available in Birmingham, Durham, Edi 
Liverpool, London, Manchester and Nottingham. Holders of these 
degrees or diplomas gain exemption from the Institute's Final 
examination. Another method of entry is by serving a period of 
practical training in approved employment in the planning office 
of a local authority or private consultant combined with study for 
the Intermediate and Final examinations of the Institute, Finally, 
it is possible for qualified architects, chartered surveyors, civil 
engineers and municipal engineers as well as graduates in civil 
engineering, economics or geography to enter direct for the 
Institute's Final examination. Whichever method of training is 
chosen, evidence of two years' practical experience must be given 
before associate membership of the Institute is granted. Qualified 
solicitors may sit for examinations leading to special classes of 
memberhip of the Institute. 

The examinations of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
include a section for candidates employed in Town and Country 
Planning who wish to qualify as chartered surveyors; those who 
wish also to seek membership of the Town Planning Institute, 
however, must still take that Institute's Final examination. 

The cost of training varies: tuition fees for degree courses 
average about £50 a year and for diploma courses about £40 a year; 
to this must be added the cost of books and maintenance. Part- 
time courses leading to the examinations of the Town Planning 
Institute cost from £4 to £6 a year. 


ing for this profession. 
ploma course in Town 
ng Institute; courses are 
nburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 


4, Opportunities and Prospects 
There are good prospects of employment for qualified planners. 
Opportunities occur mainly with County Councils and County 
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Boroughs (Town Councils in Scotland) but also with the larger 
non-County Boroughs who exercise planning powers delegated to 
them by County Councils, and sometimes with smaller local 
authorities. The Ministry of Housing and Local Government and 
the Scottish Development Department also employ planners, but 
for these posts and for those in New Towns Development 
Corporations experienced planners are required. There are also 
a few vacancies in private practice with planning consultants and 
there are openings overseas. Salaries paid by local authorities vary 
according to the resources of the authority, ranging from £960 
to £1,310 a year for qualified Planning Assistants and from £2,500 
to £4,000 a year or more for County Planning Officers. Salaries 
in private practice are comparable. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Town Planning Institute, 18 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 

12 Great George Street, Parliament Square, London, S.W.1. 


Veterinary Surgeon 


1. Summary of Work 

The veterinary surgeon is concerned with the prevention and cure 
of animal diseases, and improving animal health and productivity. 
The profession covers a wide range of activities which include 
diagnosis and treatment of animal ailments; research into causes 
and cure of animal disease; development and production of 
biological products, vaccines, animal foods, etc.; inspection of 
meat, markets and processing plants; duties connected with the 
importation, exportation and movement of animals and animal 
products; and teaching in the veterinary schools. The individual 
veterinary surgeon may perform one or more of these functions, 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

The veterinary surgeon must have a natural interest in all forms 
of animal life, and a basic regard for animals. If working in the 
field, he requires good health and strong physique and should be 
self-reliant, adaptable and capable of inspiring confidence in the 
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animals. To practice as a veterinary surgeon in Great 
Britain a is necessary ios on the register of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, which is the statutory body controlling 
the profession by powers granted in Royal Charters and under Acts 
of Parliament. In order to be on the register, itis necessary to have 
a university degree granted by one of six British universities, or a 
recognised veterinary degree granted by certain universities in other 
countries. j 
As university entrance requirements vary, and as there is keen 
competition for places, those wishing to enter a university are 
advised to obtain full information 


at an early stage from the 
„university they wish to enter. In general terms it is advisable that 


emphasis should be placed on physics, chemistry and biology 
coupled with a sound knowledge of mathematics. 


3. Training 


In Great Britain there are courses for 
Universities of Bristol, Cambridge, Edin 
London and there are courses at two u 

At most of the universities the cour 
some universities exemption from first 
Certificate of Education is obtained 
physics and biology at Advanced level. 

At Cambridge University undergraduates first read for a B.A. 
degree in Natural Sciences before Boing on to clinical studies for a 
veterinary degree, and the whole course Occupies six years, Further- 
more, at Cambridge the candidate must obtain a place in one of 
the colleges before acceptance by the University. 

Tuition fees are about £60 per annum. Other fees and 
maintenance expenses, unless the undergraduate lives near to one 


of the Universities, may bring the total Cost to between £300 and 
£400 per annum. 


Assistance towards the cost of fees an 
granted by local education authorities. 


a veterinary degree at the 

burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 

niversities in Ireland. 

se lasts for five years, but at 
Year is granted if a General 
Which includes chemistry, 


d maintenance is often 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 
There is a greater demand for the services of veterinary surgeons 
today, and a greater variety of work offered than at any previous 


time. There is an ever-growing tendency for emphasis to be placed 
on preventive medicine and on research. 

More than half of 
where th 


before goi 
Opportunit; 


largely concerned with farm | 
Assistants in practice can expect to commence with a salary of 
around £1,000 per annum together with the use of a car. 
The Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food employ large 


numbers of graduates to deal with notifiable diseases and official 
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schemes for the control of animal diseases, to carry out research 
and to act as consultants to practising veterinary surgeons. 

Employment may also be found with research laboratories, 
commercial firms, poultry disease investigation centres, local 
authorities, with the Royal Army Veterinary Corps and overseas: 
there are also teaching and research posts with the universities. 
Openings for women are fewer than for men, and are mainly in 
research laboratories, or in practices which deal with domestic 
animals. 

New entrants into government service are appointed at a com- 
mencing salary of between £900 and £1,200 per annum rising to 
£1,770; there are opportunities for further promotion. Other 
branches of the profession offer comparable commencing salaries. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
32 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
The British Veterinary Association, 
7 Mansfield Street, London, W.1. 


Youth Club Leader 


1. Summary of Work 
Youth clubs cater mainly for the leisure-time interests of boys and 
girls between the ages of 15 and 20. The clubs provide as wide a 
range of activities as possible so that there is something of interest 
for most members. There are separate clubs for boys and girls 
as well as ‘mixed’ clubs. Both men and women are employed as 
leaders. The youth leader has varied responsibilities; it is his or her 
job to guide young people in as friendly and informal a manner as 
possible and to try to widen their interests and develop their sense 
of responsibility. As well as organising his club, the youth leader 
has to take an interest in local events and happenings, get to know 
those concerned with the welfare of young people and recruit 
voluntary helpers. 

Club leadership is primarily an educational service although the 
work has much in common with that of other social group workers 
Professional club leaders are only a small proportion of the total 
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number of club leaders; the majority are part-time workers, paid 
or voluntary. 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 

A youth leader requires a well-balanced temperament, good 
judgment and a lively interest in the young and their problems. A 
keen sense of humour is a great help. - 

Because of the nature of the job only a limited number of people 
are likely to want to remain club leaders for the whole of their 
working lives. It is advisable, therefore, that the majority of those 
who wish to take up this work shall hold some other qualification, 
for example a Social Science degree or diploma, or be qualified 
teachers so that they can later readily transfer to other employment. 

Intending youth leaders should have a good standard of general 
education; entry requirements vary, however, according to the 
method of training as indicated in Section 3. 


3. Training 


In England and Wales there are three training courses for full-time 
youth leaders which lead to qualified youth leader status and for 
Which students are eligible for grants from the Ministry of 
Education. These courses are at the National College for the 
Training of Youth Leaders, Leicester; Westhill Training College, 
Birmingham and the University Department of Education, 
Swansea. The courses at Leicester and Swansea last one year and 
that at Birmingham two years. The normal minimum age for 
admission is 23. Candidates should normally have five passes at 
Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education or their 
equivalent for the Leicester and Birmingham courses, and two 
passes at Advanced level or their equivalent for entry to the 
Swansea course. They should also have had experience, either 
paid or voluntary, of work with young people. Such experience 
may make up for any lack of formal educational qualifications. 

In Scotland there is at present one course for full-time youth 
leaders which leads to qualified youth leader status and for which 
students are eligible for grants from the Scottish Education 
Department. This course, which is of one year's duration is at the 
Moray House College of Education, Edinburgh. The minimum 
age for admission is 21. No Specific entry requirements are 
demanded but candidates should have completed a good secondary 
education. Future training arrangements are not yet decided. 

Ten teacher training colleges in England and Wales offer training 
in youth leadership as part of their three-year course for intending 
teachers. Candidates for these courses should satisfy the normal 
requirements for entry to teacher training college. 

Any qualified teacher or holder of a university Social Science 
degree or diploma who takes up youth leadership is automatically 
regarded as a qualified youth leader. 

Among the voluntary organisations the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs and the Young Men’s Christian Association run 
Courses which lead to qualified youth leader status. The National 
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Association of Youth Clubs and the Young Women's Christian 
Association also have their own training schemes for professional 
youth leaders. 


4. Opportunities and Prospects 

The Youth Service is being greatly expanded and there will be an 
increasing number of opportunities in local education authority 
service and with voluntary organisations in the next few years. 

The agreed salary scale for qualified full-time youth leaders in 
the local education authority service ranges from £680 to £1,000 
per annum. 

In Scotland the number of full-time leaders is much smaller but 
there has been an upward trend in the last year or two. There is no 
national salary structure but employing bodies may be expected to 
have regard to the agreed scale for qualified full-time leaders in 
England and Wales. 


5. Where to obtain further information 
Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
Scottish Education Department, St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh. 
National Association of Boys' Clubs, 
17 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
National Association of Youth Clubs, 
30-32 Devonshire Street, London, W.1. 
Y.M.C.A., 112 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
Y.W.C.A., Bedford House, 108 Baker Street, London, W.1. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102. 


Youth Employment Officer 


1. Summary of Work 
Youth employment work in Great Britain is carried out by youth 
employment officers of whom the majority are appointed by local 
education authorities, the others being officers of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

Youth employment officers provide vocational guidance for 
school leavers or other young people up to the age of 18 years 
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o find suitable employment and keep in touch with 
n MS the early years of their working life. By close contact 
with industry, professions and other services, the youth employ- 
ment officer maintains an up-to-date knowledge of the requirements 
for individual careers. Matching a young worker with a job 
requires a knowledge of occupations and of individual firms, The 
youth employment officer is responsible for administering parts of 
the National Insurance and National Assistance Acts, 


2. Qualities and Educational Qualifications Required 


A youth employment officer should have wide interests and a good 
background knowledge of careers, the professions and industry. He 
should be adaptable, interested in pe 
with parents, teachers 


or a diploma in 
appointment as a 


and enquiries about 
appointments should be addressed to chief education officers. 


Youth employment officers of the Ministry of Labour are 
selected from officers of that department, Youth employment 
work is however only one aspect of the work of the Ministry of 
Labour and there is no guarantee that officers entering the depart- 
ment through the normal Civil Service competitions (see page 71) 
would be selected for youth employment work. 


3. Training 


courses are arranged. 
A correspondence course is available leading to the examination 

of the Vocational Guidance Diploma Examinations Board spon- 

Sored by the Institute of Youth Employment Officers, 
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4. Opportunities and Prospects 

Appointments with local education authorities are usually in the 
first place as Assistant Youth Employment Officers, on a scale of 
£645 to £815 a year. Youth Employment Officers are commonly 
paid on scales ranging from £815 to £1,140. There are prospects 
of promotion to higher posts provided officers hold qualifications 
recognised by the Local Government Examinations Board for 
promotion purposes. 


5. Where to obtain further information 

The Secretary, The Institute of Youth Employment Officers, 
County Education Offices, Castle Street, Worcester. 

F. W. Hubert, Esq., M.B.E., D.P.A., Honorary Registrar to the 
Vocational Guidance Diploma Examinations Board, Education 
Offices, County Offices, Matlock, Derbyshire. 

Mrs. C. R. Councer, Lamorbey Park Adult Education Centre, 
Burnt Oak Lane, Sidcup, Kent. 

The Principal, Manchester College of Commerce, 

103 Princess Street, Manchester, 1. 
Social Workers: Choice of Careers booklet No. 102, 
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Choice of Careers Series 


The following titles are available or in preparation at date of going 


to press (October 1962). 


Choosing Your Career (1) 1s. 6d. 
This is a general booklet which 
sets out the important points to 
consider before making a definite 
decision about a career 

Accountant (59) — 9d. 

Advertising (44) — 9d. 

Agriculture and Horticulture : 
Managerial and Technical Posts 

(85) Is. 3d. 

Architect (16) Zs. Od. 

Art and Design (103) — 2s. 0d. 

Baking (84) — 1s.3d. 

Banking and the Stock Exchange 

(67) ‘Is. Od. 

Bespoke Tailoring 

(5) Is. 3d. In prep. 
Blacksmith (36) Zs. 6d. 
Boot and Shoe Manufacture 
(3) 2s. Od. 
Bricklayer (24) 1s. 3d. 
Building and Civil Engineering 
In prep. 


Chiropodist (61) — 6d. 
Civil Service: General, Scientific 


and Technical posts (32) Zs. 3d. 
Civil Service: 
Junior Posts (31) 1s. 9d. 
Clerical and Secretarial Work 
(65) Is. Od. 


Clothing Manufacture (106) Zs. 6d. 
Coalmining Industry (107) 2s. 0d. 
Company Secretary (29) — 9d. 
Cotton Spinning (34) 1s. 6d. 


Dancing (99) 1s. Od. 
Dentistry (96) — 9d. 
Domestic Science and Dietetics 


(13) Is. Od. 
Dramatic Art (98) Zs. 0d. 
Dress Designer (10) — 6d. 
Dressmaking and Millinery 
(9) Is. 3d. 
Electrician (79) — Is. 9d. 
Engineering Draughtsman 
(60) Is. 3d. 
* Engineering Work for Boys 
(78)  Is.9d. 
Engineering Work for Girls 
(77) issa 


Farm and Horticultural Workers 
ak (86)  Is.9d. 
Fishing (90) Js. 9d. 
Fitters, Turners, Machinists 
(64) Is. 9d. 
Forestry (81) Zs. 9d. 
Foundry Craftsmen: 
Moulder (20) — 1s.0d. 
Patternmaker (21) Js. Od. 
Foundry Industry (19) — 7s. 6d. 
Furniture Manufacture (38) Js. 6d. 


Glass Manufacture 
(113) 
Is. 3d. 


1s.6d. At press 
Glazier (30) 


Hairdressing and Beauty Culture 
(104) — 2s. Od. 
H.M. Forces: Openings for Boys 
in the Ranks: 
H.M. Forces (50) Js. 6d. In prep. 
Royal Navy (54) 1s. 6d. 
Army (55) 1s. 6d. 
Royal Air Force 
(56)  Is.9d. In prep. 
H.M. Forces: Commissioned 
Service (68) Zs. 6d. 
H.M. Forces: Women's Services 


(63) Is. 9d. 
Hosiery, Knitwear and Lace 
(91)  Is.6d. 


Hotel and Catering Industry: 
Management (15) 1s. Od. 
Hotel and Catering Occupations 
(33) 1s. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


Insurance (93) 
Iron and Steel (105) 


Journalism and Press Photography 


(83) Is. 6d. 

Laboratory Technicians and 
Assistants (94) — 2s. 6d. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

(70)  1s.3d. 
Law: Barristers and Solicitors 

(26)  1s.0d. 
Librarianship (4) — 9d. 
Local Government Service 

Q8)  1s.0d. 


Management in the-Hotel and 
Catering Industry (15) Zs. Od. 
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